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THE OUTLOOK. 


Bf German Reichstag was opened on Tuesday 
of last week by the usual speech from the Em- 
peror. The German{ monarchs have a way of some- 
times saying directly and simply what they mean, 
and the speeches in the Reichstag have for that rea- 
son been awaited with keen interest. They have often 
frankly disclosed the policy and real sentiment of 
the Government. On this occasion, however, the 
speech deals for the most part in those platitudes 
or vague generalizations which furnish the usual 
material for royal addresses. Interest centered in 
the words of the Emperor regarding the outlook in 
Europe, and there is a curious lack of harmony 
between these words and the action which the Gov- 
ernment invites the Reichstag to take. The 
Emperor declares that the policy of Germany is a 
policy of peace, but he goes on to recount the great 
efforts which have already been made to increase 
the efficiency of the army, and to outline a bill, 
shortly to be presented, which will provide for fresh 

distribution of the army and for readjustment of 
- certain inequalities of organization. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the address is the increase which 
_ it proposes to make in the expenditure for military 
purposes; an increase which will amount in army 
charges to 146,000,000 marks, and in navy charges 
to 36,000,000 marks. To declare with one breath 
that the Empire is for peace and with the other to 
ask an addition of more than $45,000,000 to a 
tax which already bears with great weight on 
the German people has a somewhat ironical aspect. 
There is no doubt that the German Government 
does wish to preserve peace, but its idea of preserv- 
ing peace is to keep itself stronger than any other 
Power. In all probability this action of Germany 
will be followed by corresponding action on the 
part of France and Russia, and the race of expend- 
iture will be kept up until one or the other of the 
Powers is forced to go to war to justify itself with 
its own subjects, or a financial revulsion brings on 
a real crisis and compels a readjustment of taxa- 


tion and expenditure. 


* * 
a 


The problem of government in France has been 
much simplified by the defeat of Boulangism, but it 
is by no means free from great difficulties. Presi- 
dent Carnot will not have to face hereafter the 
constant danger of upsetting not only his own 
Government but the Republic itself. He can afford 
to alienate men under present conditions whom it 
would have been dangerous to alienate before the 
recent elections. There still remains, however, the 
problem which has harassed all Republican adminis- 
trations—the problem of securing a harmonious 
working majority in the Chamber of Deputies. As 
that body now stands, there are 365 Republican 
deputies and 211 Legitimists, Bonapartists, and 
Boulangists—a majority which would be simply 
overwhelming if it could be used as a political unit. 
Of this majority there are about 240 who may be 
classed as moderate Liberals, upon whose support 
the Ministry could count, leaving 125 Radicals. 
The latter are not strong enough to overthrow the 
Republic, and probably very few of them have any 
desire to take this extreme action, but they are 
strong enough to constantly embarrass a Ministry 
which does not follow the Radical line of policy. 
Although the moderate Republicans are in the 
majority of the whole House, that majority is very 
small and is subject to the ordinary fluctuations, so 
that in order to secure the support of the House the 
Government must have a considerable number of 


Boos he was not accompanied by Emin Bey. 


Radical votes or it must detach some of the voting 
power from the other side. It is very unlikely that 
the Government, however wise or moderate, could 
secure the support of any set of Monarchists. The 
latter are irreconcilable ; no change in their position 
would be tolerated; social ostracism, no less than 
political destruction, would follow any sign of 
weakening on the part of a Monarchist deputy. 
There is nothing to be hoped from that quarter ; the 
French Monarchist of to-day is as irreconcilable as 
the Clericist in politics. He stands obstinately for 
one idea, and neither statesmanship, policy, nor the 
whole movement of the world affects him in the 
least. The Ministry must, therefore, get its support 
from its own natural allies. Two things will aid 
it greatly : the revival of confidence which has fol- 
lowed the defeat of Boulanger; and the increased 
number of moderate Republicans in the Chamber 


of Deputies. With tact and wisdom, it would seem 


as if France were nearer the realization of a strong 
parliamentary government than ever before. It is 
another hopeful feature of the situation that M. 
Carnot’s moderation and courage and tact are 
widely recognized. The respect for his power and 


character is evidently increasing. 


* 
* 


The result of the very interesting bye-election 
held at Brighton last week was not decisive enough 
to satisfy either party. It is probable that the 
Liberals never really hoped to overcome a majority 
of over 3,000, and itis probable that the Tories did 
not seriously fear the loss of Brighton, but such 
vigorous efforts had been made and so many rumors 
were afloat that both parties were prepared for 
something of a surprise. Three years ago the Con- 
servative majority was 3,800; last Friday it was 
cut down to 2,507. It was not a decisive victory 
for the Liberals, but it registered another indica- 
tion of gain, and may be taken as another straw 
indicative of the set of the current. Mr. Gladstone 
did not gratify his opponents by announcing the 
Liberal programme in his speech last week, although 
that duty had been sternly impressed upon him by 
the Conservative newspapers. Either he was too 


‘sagacious to introduce on the eve of an election 


any new elements of discussion, or it may be, as 
the Conservative papers hint, that the Liberals are 
not agreed among themselves, and that the time 
has not yet arrived for the promulgation of a Liberal 
programme, because no such programme yet exists 
in the minds of the Liberal leaders. 2 


* . * 


There is something quite inexplicable in the 
contradictions contained in the successive messages 
which have reached Europe and this country re- 
garding the whereabouts and intentions of the 
explorer Stanley. The latest report hitherto re- 
corded represented him as making his way through 
the land of the Masai, from the north end of the 
Victoria Nyanza, his intention being to reach the 
eastern coast at Mombasa. This report stated 
Now 

omes a statement that Captain Wissmann has sent 
a cable dispatch saying that reliable news has been 
received to the effect that Stanley is expected at 


Mwapwa in a.few weeks, and will probably reach 


Zanzibar in December. Mwapwa is a well-known 
mission station between Zanzibar and Lake Tan- 
ganyika. This report also states that Stanley is 
accompanied by Emin Bey, Casati the Italian ex- 
plorer, and six other Europeans It possible 
that the report may be mistaken in this particular ; 
certainly the general impression among those well 
acquainted with the subject was that Emin Bey 
had no idea of abandoning his province at present. 
The entire report obtains its strongest claim to 


= 


acceptance from its indorsement by Wissmann, 
who is in a position to sift the rumors coming from 
the interior and to determine which of them are 
entitled to credence. It is almost certain that 
Stanley is at least striking for the East Coast, but 
it is impossible to feel sure whether his course is in 
reality through Masai-Land or further south. It 
is also strange that no letters have yet been given 
to the public from Stanley Falls, whence it was re- 
ported that Mr. Stanley and his companions had 
sent several letters to friends at home. 


* * 


Last week the principle of the separation of na- 
tional politics from local elections received two very 
marked recognitions in this city. The first was in 
the union of the Republican and County Democracy 
organizations upon a single ticket, with a Repub- 
lican at its head. Mr. Allan Campbell, the Chair- 
man of the meeting at which the union was ef- 
fected, formulated most admirably its principles : 

‘** T have held the opinion long before I took office in the 
City Government that while we might all properly belong to 
one or the other of the great political divisions of the coun- 
try and the State, because all experience has shown that 
great governments are thus best conducted, yet in a munici- 
pal corporation general or State polities should have no 
sway, the true objects of the city or village being to promote 
health and morals, to build docks, aqueduets, bridges, good 
pavements, and to encourage and promote education. All 
these matters have nothing to do with the political questions 
of the State and Nation. Therefore should all citizens, rich 
and poor, unite in delegating them to men of: good repute 
without the intervention of this or that party, and particular- 
ly should we endeavor to secure a pure and impartial judici- 
ary, with which finally repose our rights.”’ 

This declaration certainly needs no argument in 
its support. The political principles of the officers 
nominated—a registrar, judges of local courts, and 
President of the Board of Aldermen—are matters 
of supreme indifference. Their personal principles 
are matters of supreme importance. ‘This citizens’ 
movement had already proven a success before its 
nominations were made. ‘The fear of it had forced 
Tammany Hall to nominate an unusually good 
ticket. 


* * 
* 


The other non-partisan movement in this city 
was of an entirely different character. Mr. John 
O’Brien, Alderman Goetz, and Assemblyman 
“Silver Dollar” Smith, the Republican leaders in 
the Eighth Assembly District, had been disciplined 
by their party organizations for “selling out” 
Warner Miller a year ago. In Mr. O’Brien’s own 
words, they had been placed “ outside the breast- 
works.” ‘The Alderman and the Assemblyman had 
furthermore been prosecuted for bribery by the 
City Reform Club, and the latter narrowly escaped 
conviction, the jury standing nine to three against 
him. It was on Thursday that this verdict was 
rendered, and on Friday Mr. O’Brien’s citizens’ 
meeting was held. In his address as chairman, Mr. 
O’Brien denounced the “ bossism ” of the Republi- 
can County Committee, and formulated the political 
principles of himself and his supporters in the fol- 
lowing declaration : “‘ We have never failed to help 
vur friends when friendship was in the balance ; 
we have not always stopped to ask, ‘Is he guilty 
or not guilty ?’” Needless to say, the proprietor of 
the famous ‘“ Silver Dollar Saloon” was renominated 
for the legislature. After the nominations had been 
made, one of the Commissioners of Electrical Control 
made a ratification speech in which he declared: 
“IT may be ostracized for this act of mine, but I 
will stand by my friends though the heavens fall. 
No State, county, or national committee can down 
John J. O’Brien.” Those who object to the leaders 
of organized labor can contemplate with profit this 
exhibition of the leaders of unorganized labor. 
When one remembers that the Knights of Labor 
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have a prohibitionist at their head, three total 
abstainers on their executive board, and exclude 
saloon-keepers from membership, he looks hopefully 
to the organization of the working classes to put an 
end to the domination of the loafing classes. 


* 


Early last week those who believe that the evil 
of trusts is to be a short-lived one were cheered 
by the announcement that the American Cotton Oil 
Company had disbanded as a trust and reorganized 
as a corporation. In place of the $42,000,000 
of trust certificates outstanding, $22,000,000 of 
stock and $11,000,000 of bonds will be issued. 
So far as it goes, the change is in the direc- 
tion demanded by public sentiment. The new 
company, being organized as a corporation, is 
bound to publish sworn reports. To the trusting 
public this means that the opportunities of direct- 
ors to realize unearned fortunes, by speculating in 
securities whose real vaiue they alone have any 
means of determining, is minimized. To the public 
of consumers it means that, having a knowledge of 
the operation of the business and the dividends 
which it declares, they will be able to subject it in 
some measure to public control. Yet this new cor- 
poration is far from rid of all the elements of dan- 
ger which attached to the old trust. A great many 
firms which ought to be competing with each other 
to produce more oil at lower prices are still com- 
bined so as to produce, if possible, less oil at higher 
prices. 

The strength and persistence of the movement 
toward industrial combination was illustrated later 
in the week by the announcement that the Union 
Pacific and the Chicago & Northwestern railroad sys- 
tems had been practically consolidated. An agree- 
ment lasting for ten years has been entered into by 
which the through business of each system is trans- 
ferred to the other. In the future the line will be 
known as the Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern. 
Inasmuch as the Vanderbilt interest has been 
practically in control of the Chicago & North- 
western, the consolidation means a through trunk- 
line from one ocean to the other. This agreement is 
apparently not in violation of the spirit even of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act. The consolidation of 
parallel lines is against public policy, since such 
lines ought to compete with one another, so as to 
lower rates. The consolidation of continuous lines 
conforms with public policy, since such lines ought 
to co-operate with one another, so as to lower rates. 
A dozen different companies once owned the New 
York Central. Their consolidation into a trunk 
line was a great public benefaction. The present 
extension of this trunk line to the Pacific cannot 
be looked upon except as a further advance in the 
same direction. 

The discontinuance of the “ Presbyterian Review ” 
has excited no little interest in theological quarters, 
and has given rise to some not unnatural miscon- 
ceptions. The actual facts are these: Ten years ago 
a Review Association was organized by Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, for the purpose of establishing a Review which 
should fairly represent the different schools of 
thought within the Presbyterian denomination. 
This Association was composed of representatives 
of the six theological seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Church, three being elected by Princeton, three by 
the Union Theological Seminary, and one by each 
of the other four seminaries. Thus Princeton and 
Union controlled the publication. The Review 
had two managing editors—one chosen by the 
Union and the other by the Princeton Theological 
Faculty. During the past ten years Dr. Briggs 
has been the representative of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in the editorship of this Review. 
Princeton has had in successive years several rep- 
re:entatives: first, Dr. Aiken for one year, then A. A. 


Hodge for two years, then Dr. Patton for six years, 
and finally Dr. Warfield for the last year, Dr. 
Patton having resigned when he assumed the Presi- 
dency of Princeton College. Irreconcilable difficul- 
ties arose respecting the management of the Re- 
view between Dr. Warfield and Dr. Briggs, and 
finally both resigned, leaving their respective Fac- 
ulties to elect new managing editors. Princeton 
elected in the place of Dr. Warfield Dr. Aikeh, 
its first representative; Union declined to accept 
the resignation of Dr. Briggs, but finally receded 
from its position and accepted his resignation, 
but was unable to supply his place, as there was 
no one on the Faculty whose leisure, health, and 
strength were such as to permit him to undertake 
the work. The only alternative was the discontinu- 
ance of the Review. It should be added that the 
difficulties of administration were purely of a theo- 
logical character, and that the thanks of the Review 
Association were, at its dismemberment, unanimously 
tendered to Dr. Briggs, the founder of the Associa- 
tion and of the Review, for his services, the resolu- 
tion being offered by Dr. Aiken, of Princeton. 
The Review was self-supporting at the time of ite 
discontinuance, though it paid its editors no salary ; 
and there remains in the treasury a balance of 
twelve hundred dollars to its profit, which will be 
paid over to the Presbyterian Board of Education. 
The fact that so purely a theological journal was 
maintained upon a self-supporting basis is due in 
part to the gratuitous services of its hard-worked 
editors, and in part to the skillful business adminis- 
tration of the house of Charles Scribner’s Sons, who 
were the publishers. Various schemes are under 
discussion in the Presbyterian Church for the start- 
ing of another Review, which probably will not, 
however, be as catholic in its character, the inevita- 
ble tendency of denominational publications, whether 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly, being toward the 
ecclesiastical party in the denomination. 


We call the especial attention of our lay readers 
to the extracts from the pastoral letter of the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church which will be 
found upon our Religious News page. The Epis- 
copal Convention seems to those who are outside 
that Church to have expended a needless amount 
of time and energy in the discussions of details 
respecting revision of the Ritual. The broad, 
catholic character and the high moral tone of the 
Episcopal Bishops’ pastoral letter is the more sig- 
nificant from the contrast. It deals almost ex- 
clusively with questions of universal concern—with 
political corruption, its note upon which recalls 
Bishop Potter’s famous Centennial sermon ; with 
the industrial problem, its vigorous condemnation 
of the doctrine that labor is a mere commercial 
commodity placing the whole House of Bishops in 
the front rank of moral reformers on the industrial 
question ; with Sabbath observance, the necessity for 
which it rests upon no Mosaic legislation, but upon 
the fundamental truth that the Sabbath is made for 
man; and with modern ‘skepticism, concerning 
which it counsels equally against the conservatism 
of fear on the one hand and of rash dogmatism on 
the other. 

We regret that the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church was prevented from making any 
formal utterances on the subject of marriage and 
divorce. This was partly due to the absorption of 
its time and attention in liturgical discussions, 
partly to the fact that some very doubtful ques- 
tions were involved in the canons proposed for its 
consideration. Neither the question of clandes- 
tine marriages nor that of the marriage of a man 
to his deceased wife’s sister is of transcendent im- 
portance. The real problem of the State is to 
determine on what conditions it shall consent to re- 
lease from their mutual obligations those who have 
taken upon themselves the marriage vow. The 


real question for the Church is, what standard of 
marital obligation it shall enforce by its ethical 
teaching, and perhaps by its ecclesiastical law. 
We have no doubt that the real foundation for 
permanent felicity in the marriage relation is fairly 
well expressed by the English judge who said, 
“People are made good husbands and wives by the 
knowledge that they must continue to be husbands 
and wives.” Hasty marriages are more disastrous 
than clandestine marriages, and experimental mar- 
riages are more disastrous than either. The Na- 
tional Council of Congregationalists appointed a 
significantly representative committee to consider 
the general subject of the family and arrange for a 
presentation of the matter at the triennal council. 
We suppose that the proposed canon laid over 
from this Episcopal Convention will come up at 
the next one. In the interim we trust that the 
subject may be made a matter of both study and 
4 by the clergy of both churches. 


* * 


The problem of reconstructing old cities so as to 
accommodate the vast increase of population which 
modern times has poured into them, without de- 
stroying their historic interest, is a very difficult — 
one. Baron Haussmann added immensely to the 
convenience and brilliancy of Paris, but he did it 
at considerable expense to the historic interest of 
the city. This problem presses upon London per- 
haps more heavily than on any other city in the 
world. The pressure on the old city, so long the 
conter lof English life, is tremendous, and it is evi- 
dent something must be done to accommodate the 
throngs which are every day converging about St. 
Paul’ a The County Council has recently decided 
on an improvement which will add much to the 
beauty of the city and at the same time do some- 
thing relieve the crowded condition of the 
Strand. It is proposed to remove the south side 
of Holywell Street and to make a broad. thorough- 
fare from Somerset House to Temple Bar. This 
improvement is not to be made without due regard 
for the preservation of the most interesting memo- 
rials in that part of the city. The two churches 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Dane will 
not be disturbed, and will hold their position in the 
very center of the new thoroughfare, picturesquely 
breaking the wide expanse and dividing the current 
of traffic which will flow in and out of the city. 
In certain respects the widening of the Strand at 
this re will bring out architectural features 


which are now concealed by the crowd of buildings. 
The Church of St. Mary-le-Strand is a fine ex- 
ample of the English Renaissance architecture, 
while the facade of the new Law Courts is regarded 
as one of the most striking and successful pieces of 
architecture which modern London has produced. 
The clearing away of buildings in the immediate 
vicinity of these two structures will bring out clearly 
their architectural proportions and design. It is 
also a part of the scheme to run a street from Hol- 
born into the Strand opposite Waterloo Bridge, 
and to widen the approaches to the bridge without 
injuring in any way the grounds of New Inn. 
The undertaking will probably cost in the neigh- 
borhood of seven millions of dollars, and will be 
one of the greatest pieces of reconstruction ever 
attempted in any city. 


* 
* 


The London “Spectator” calls attention to a 
remarkable speech delivered in Paris recently by 
a Chinese General, who discussed the increase of 
intercommunication between the different races and 
interpreted it as an increase of friendliness, an 
interpretation which has somewhat an_ ironical 
significance when we remember our own action of 
recent years on the Chinese question. The “Spec 
tator’’ takes a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
present state of feeling between the different 
nations. It calls attention to the fact that this 
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speech was delivered in a city where everything 
German is tabooed and where Italian laborers are 


the victims of furious riots, and that the Italians | 


are hating the French, the Germans hating the 
Russians, while the Austrians come in for several 
kinds of animosity from their neighbors, the Czechs 
hating the German element in Austria and th 
Slavs detesting both; while the Irish antagonize 
the English, and California and Australia expel 
the Chinese. These facts on the face look rather 


ominous and discouraging, but the tendencies on 


the other side are steadily making for international 
friendliness, and those tendencies cannot, in the 
long run, be resisted. It is a new phase of the 
struggle of the universal principle of Christianity 
against the selfishness and narrowness of purely 
national interests and prejudices. So long, how- 
ever, as the Irish hate the English, and the French 
the Germans, and the Germans the Russians, and 
the Jew is mobbed in various localities, and the 
door is slammed in the face of the Chinese, it is 
clear that the missionary effort to make the nations 
understand each other and live in peace cannot be 
intermitted. 


* * 
* 


A curious controversy has been revived by the 
importation of Millet’s “ Angelus” in bond; that 
is, under a six months’ suspension of the duty, which 
in this case would amount to about $33,000. This 
suspension is obtained under a clause of the law 
which provides that art museums and associations 
organized for the promotion and encouragement of 
art shall be permitted to import paintings in bond 
‘for exhibition purposes only.” The “ American 
Art Association,” which imports the “ Angelus,” is 
practically a business firm, with Mr. J. F. Sutton, 
who is understood to be the capitalist, at its head, 
and two other gentlemen as his active associates. 
Some three or four years ago this firm obtained 
a charter at Albany as an “art association,” and 
a nominal organization was effected accordingly. 
Under its charter the “association” began large 
importations of pictures in bond. One of the first 
instances was the importation of a collection of 
paintings by the French “impressionists.” It was 
announced that these pictures were not for sale. 
Nevertheless it is understood that the duty was 
afterwards paid upon some of them, and they re- 


mained in this country. Afterwards another col- 


lection of French paintings was brought in, and 
their prices could be readily obtained. The lively 
protests of other picture dealers will be remem- 
bered by some of our readers. The “ association ” 
was finally obliged to secure another incorporation 
with a charter which did not contain the word 
“sale.” Under this charter the pictures of Verest- 
chagin were imported last year, and the “Angelus ” 
this autumn. It will be seen that this privilege, 
originally intended for art museums and purely 
educational associations, enables a business firm 
not only to organize profitable exhibitions, but also 
to place a large variety of pictures before possible 
buyers, and also to draw such buyers to the sales- 
rooms. The other dealers, who are obliged to pay 
duty on every importation, complain of this dis- 
crimination as an injustice. It is true that they 
might possibly organize themselves into “ associa- 
tions,” although such a reductio ad absurdum of 
the law would probably cause more stringent rul- 
ing. The Treasury Department has decided in 
favor of the “American Art Association.” The 
other dealers have renewed their periodical pro- 
test in a published letter, but the “Tribune” very 
sensibly advises them to cease their public lamenta- 
tions, which incidentally advertise the exhibitions 
of the “ American Art Association,” and to .take 
the question into the courts and push it to a final 
decision. The equity of the case seems to be on 


their side, although the law may be interpreted 
differently. It will occur to most of us that there 
is something peculiarly disgraceful in the fact that 


subterfuges are necessary in order to secure the 


free importation of works of art into our country. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The Duke of Sparta, Crown 
Prince of Greece, was married at Athens on Sun- 
day to Princess Sophie of Prussia. 
over a million dollars has been pledged in this 
city to the World’s Fair guarantee fund. After 
many weeks a jury has at last been obtained in the 


Cronin murder case in Chicago, and the prosecution 


has begun to present its evidence. Captain Wiss- 
mann has had an engagement with East African 
natives under Chief Bushiri, and has routed them ; 
300 natives were killed or wounded, the German loss 
being only 7. It is reported that the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries have been driven from Ungamyembe 
and their mission destroyed. The International 
Maritime Conference has resumed its sessions after 
a week’s recess. The Prince of Wales has 
started from Athens on his trip to Egypt. The 
Farnsworth School of Art was dedicated with in- 
teresting exercises at Wellesley College on Tuesda 

of last week. 


WHAT LIBERALS DESIRE. 


INCE a committee has been appointed to in- 

quire into the administration of the American 
Board, it is perhaps legitimate for The Christian 
Union, which has been, not without reason, re- 
garded as a representative of those who have crit- 
icised that administration, to state as clearly as we 
can what changes they desire. This is the more 
important since it is evident from some of the 
‘“‘echoes”’ printed on another page that their posi- 
tion is still singularly misinterpreted in certain 
quarters, perhaps honestly misunderstood. 

WE DO NOT 

suspect that there has been any financial crooked- 
ness or dishonor in the administration; we have 
simply insisted, what is now conceded, that there 


would be a deficit in the Board were it not for the 


special funds in its hands on which it has been 
able to draw. We do not question the integrity 
of purpose and the conscientious fidelity of the 
officers and the Prudential Committee; though 
we have differed from them in some fundamental 
principles of administration. We do not call 
for any rescinding of resolutions passed by the 
Board, nor any revising of the cases decided by the 
Prudential Committee. We hope, indeed, that the 
time will come when the Prudential Committee 
will be ready to change its decision in some specific 
cases, and when the Board will be ready to reverse 
some resolutions which were passed under mistaken 
leadership and in time of partisan excitement; but 
we are perfectly ready to leave all this to the 
future, and shall not be greatly troubled if it never 
comes to pass. We do not ask that the Board shall 
adopt, approve, sanction, recommend, or in any 
way give support to liberal, progressive, or new 
theology. We do not ask that it shall commission 
men to preach such theology. We do not desire 
that it shall commission men who imagine that the 
world is to be saved by such theology. We do not 
wish the Board to become in any way whatever a 
make-weight in support of one theological system 
or against another system. We shouid vigorously 
oppose any and every such proposition were it made. 
BUT 

we desire the Board, through its Committee, to 
recognize the fact that there is a division in the 
Board, and a more serious division among the 
churches, and that, to enable the Board to do effi- 
ciently its work, and enter into the open door which 
God puts before it, this division must be healed, 
and all the supporting churches must unite enthu- 
siastically in maintaining its present work and en- 
larging its work for the future. 

We desire that the Board should not become, 
and that’ no act shall be done by its officers which 
will give it the appearance of becoming, a theo- 


Already | 


logical court to try theological questions at issue in 
the Congregational churches. We do not enter 
upon any criticism of the creed or creeds which 
have been sent out by the Home Secretary. If 
this creed or these creeds expressed our own theo- 
logical convictions, we should still demand that 
they be not sent out in the name or under the 
auspices of the Board. It is not for the Board, nor 
for the Prudential Committee, nor for the Home 
Secretary to construct a theology for the churches. 
If the Congregational churches are to have a creed, 
they must be permitted to formulate that creed for 
themselves. It ought not to be done by a Secre- 
tary nor by a Committee appointed for an entirely 
different purpose. 

We wish that, as no creed shall be formally adopted 
and issued by or in the name of the Board, so none 
shall be informally, but practically,imposed upon can- 
didates for appointment to missionary service. We 
wish to ordain neither for foreign nor home service 
men who are cranks or hobbyists, or who imagine that 
they are appointed to preach a doctrinal idiosyn- 
crasy of their own, in place of the everlasting and 
catholic Gospel ; but we also wish that the Ameri- 
can Board shall be as catholic as the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, and the general spirit of the Congregational 
councils, and shall neither formally by creeds, nor 
informally by theological cross-examinations, ex- 
clude from foreign missionary service those whose 
piety, whose knowledge, and whose theologica 
soundness are recognized by other missionary 
societies, by the churches, and by church councils, 
as adequate for ministerial service and Christian 
fellowship at home. 

We desire to see the Board represent the opinion 
and sentiment of the churches which support it. 
Many, but not all, of us believe that this can best 
be brought about by organic changes in the con- 
stitution of the Board. But it is not necessary to 
wait until these changes can be accomplished. It 
is in the power of the newly organized Prudential 
Committee to see to it that the action of-that 
Committee is in harmony with the spirit of the 
churches, as that spirit is expressed in the Congre- 
gational councils and by co-operation and fellowship 
in other forms of missionary activity. It would be 
legitimate for the Committee of Nine to recom- 
mend this course to the» Home Secretary and to 
the Prudential Committee, if not formally and 
officially, at least informally and personally. It 
would be legitimate for the Committee appointed 
to nominate corporate members, instead of asking, 
as has sometimes hitherto been done, the Prudential 
Committee to suggest names, to send out circular 
letters to the pastors of the churches which have 
contributed to the Board, asking nominations from 
them, and to select the names of the new members 
from the nominations thus submitted. The liberals 
do not insist upon any particular method, as the 
letters received by the Committee of Fifteen show. 
What they do insist upon is that the Board by its 
action shall reflect the recognized sentiment and 
opinion of the churches upon whose contributions 
its life depends. 

Finally, we desire to see all party lines obliter- 
ated within the Board, all disputes ended upon its 
platform, and we desire to see this accomplished by 
the only method by which its accomplishment is 
possible, by the method which has prevented similar 
conflicts from entering into the annual meetings of 
other missionary societies or dividing the councils 
of other missionary committees. This is not by a 
spirit of toleration, one party tolerating the other 
party as a painful but inexorable necessity, but by a 
spirit of catholicity, each party recognizing in the 
members of the other party their brethren, and ex- 
tending to them a full and cordial fellowship, both 
parties counting their theological differences as 
insignificant in comparison with their Christian 
unity and as no obstacle to their cordial co-opera- 
tion in preaching that Gospel in which both equally 
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believe, and in sending out as heralds of that Gospel 
whoever believes in and is competent to preach it, 
in whatever minor theological school he may be 
classed at home. 


THE RESULTS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


Zz HE attention which the triennial Synod of the 

Episcopal Church has received from the secular 
press during the last three weeks is out of all pro- 
portion to the amount of legislation which has been 
accomplished or the formal laws which have been 
enacted. Much was expected of the Convention 
by members of this Church, but a large proportion 
of the matters on which it was hoped that some 
action would be taken have been passed over until 
another session. The change of name, the reach- 
ing of a new basis of representation, the erection 
of a Court of Appeal, the passing of a canon on 
marriage and divorce, the appointment of suffragan 
bishops, the settlement of the hymnal question, the 
provincial system—all these issues have been de- 
ferred; and the feeling is very strong, appar- 
ently, among the Episcopal people, that action on 
these matters ought not to have been postponed. 
On the other hand, the Convention has clung with 
great tenacity and substantial success to the revision 
of the Prayer-Book, which it has completed, so far 
as its work could be final, with the expectation that 
a standard book can be reached in the Convention 
of 1892. The work of this session has been sub- 
stantially confined to the revision of the Prayer- 
Book, and the spirit of the changes has been to 
reach greater simplicity and flexibility rather than 
to conform more closely to English usage and pre- 
cedent. It was very evident that the clerical and 
lay deputies did not care to favor advanced doctrine, 
though they did not seem to wish to deny a right- 
ful amount of liberty in that direction. What was 
very noticeable in the process of revision was that 
Ritualists and Broad Churchmen frequently voted 
for the same propositions. So far as a rough 
estimate can be made of the results reached by the 
present changes, the effect will be twofold; it will 
compel a stricter and more catholic observance in 
some directions, and will allow a greater flexibility 
or latitude in others. It is believed that no impor- 
tant doctrines have been touched, and the wonder 
is that, in voting on the revision step by step in the 
popular house, the result has been generally wise 
and conservative, and without special party bias. 
No one school of thought has had its way, but the 
result is such as to improve the Prayer-Book with- 
out injuring it. All religious bodies have an inter- 
est in these changes, because in the general advance 
toward liturgical worship the Episcopal Church 
takes the lead. The Convention will be known as 
the one that carried liturgical revision through to 
practical results ; but this was not the only work of 
legislation. The canon on deaconesses is a wise 
recognition of the services of Christian women ; 
the appointments for missionary bishops were 
wise and judicious; and the dioceses admitted into 
union with the Convention, and the new missionary 
jurisdiction set off from Nebraska and called the 
Platte, indicate the advance in religious work. But 
all this does not present a large result for three 
weeks of deliberative work. 

If the Episcopal Convention is to be rightly 
interpreted, it must be judged, not by the amount 
of its legislation, but in the same light in which the 
recent Congregational Council is regarded. It is in 
some senseaclearing-house. During its recess ques- 
tions arise which need discussion, and often demand 
legislation. A Church Congress may discuss them, 
but it acts upon an ecclesiastical body only so far 
as it shapes public opinion; the Convention dis- 
cussed questions with a view to legislation, and in 
the presentation of different sides of it in free 
debate it is often the case that no further discussion 
is required. It is for this reason that much of the 


action in the Episcopal Convention was disappoint- 
ing to those who watch it from the outside. It 
seemed again and again to be reaching an important 
result, when, through the non-concurrence of one 
house with the other, a check was interposed and no 
result was possible. It is for this reason that many 
things which Churchmen evidently hoped might 
receive treatment in the Convention were laid on 
the table or passed by. Then it has been apparent 
that legislation was often avoided because it might 
conflict with the provincial system, which the Con- 
vention dodged, but which thoughtful men in the 
Episcopal Church regard as inevitable, if not near 
at hand. The entire session in New York had this 
attitude of delay with reference to every important 
question brought before it except the revision of 
the Prayer-Book. It was evidently the desire to 
give the largest possible consideration to important 
changes before finally acting upon them. There 
was the further impression that the Episcopal 
Church is at this time in a transitional position. It 
is passing out of a restrained and cramped life into 
one of large freedom and multiform activity. This 
was evident in the order of the debates as well as 
in the attitude of the debaters. The party lines 
were all broken up. Men spoke and voted, not as 
party men, but on their conviction of what was best. 
This was never known to the same extent before, 
and it indicates that the conservatism of this Church 
is yielding to a desire to place it in the heart of the 
movements which to-day control American religious 
life. We have noted with satisfaction that Church- 
men are increasingly free from “bumptiousness,” 
that they are less and less given to boasting about 
Episcopacy, less confident of their isolated mission, 
more and more desirous of working in the common 
lines of religious thought and life. This was not 
said in so many words, but it cropped out a hun- 
dred times as the animating spirit of the Bishops 
and of the House of Deputies. To us this was the 
best result of the whole Convention. It showed 


that the Episcopal Church is less careful to main- 


tain its traditions than to establish a reputation for 
good and effective work among American Chris- 
tians. The strong points of this Communion are 
evident to everybody, but what we wish to see in it, 
and what has been the special distinction of its 
recent Convention, is that its strength has been 
applied to the putting of its house in order so that 
it can be a better working Church than ever before. 
This, in a word, has been the prevailing note of 
the New York session, and in emphasizing this note 
the Episcopal Church has increased its friends 
among all evangelical Christians. 


UNORTHODOX ORTHODOXY. 


hess quotations which Professor Briggs gives in 
his article on Revision in another column will 
shock some of our readers. That the possibility 
of the forgiveness of sins should be denied by a 
materialistic philosophy might be expected. Its 
denial by a philosophy which calls itself Christian 
and orthodox, and in the interest of Christian and 
orthodox doctrine, affords a new and striking illus- 


tration of the aphorism that “extremes meet.” 


Yet this denial is explicit in Professor Briggs’s 
quotations ; we only regret that he does not give the 
author’s name. “God cannot forgive sin in any 
cease; the sinner may be pardoned, but the sin 
must be punished.” Or, again: “ Pardon does not 
produce peace. It leaves the conscience unsatisfied. 
. .. There can be no satisfaction to the mind 
until there is satisfaction of justice.” This is an 
unmistakably explicit denial of the declaration in 
the most ancient creed of Christendom: “ We be- 
lieve in the forgiveness of sins.” It is an appar- 
ently explicit denial of the claim of the Master to 
“forgive sins on the earth,” and of his promise to 
his disciples, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye shall remit, they 
are remitted untothem.” In the presence of such 
declarations it is not difficult to understand the 


failure | of such an orthodoxy to make any head- 


way against Catholicism. The Catholic Church 
at least believes in the forgiveness of sins ; so does 
the Methodist Church; and both have a hold on 
humanity that such a philosophy as Professor 
Briggs describes can never obtain. 

What is of added interest to the philosophical 
inquirer in this singular denial is that it is made in ~ 
the supposed interest of the orthodox doctrine of 
the atonement. The argument is this: Sin cannot 
be forgiven, it must be punished ; peace cannot be 
bestowed, it must be purchased ; justice cannot be 
denied, it must be satisfied. Therefore, Christ 
must have suffered, the just for the unjust; the in- 
nocent One must have borne the punishment neces- 
sary to satisfy law, necessary to satisfy justice; the 
punishment must be borne by one who is not guilty 
in order that it may be taken off from one who is. 
Justice is satisfied by the substitution, peace is 
purchased by the sacrifice, the sin is punished that 
the sinner may be forgiven. The whole argument 
and the philosophy which underlies it has the 
scantiest support in Scripture, if, indeed, it has any 
Scriptural support whatever. 

For we doubt whether the reader can find a single 
passage between the lids of the Bible which con- 
nects either sacrifice in the Old Testament or the 
Passion of Jesus Christ in the New Testament with 
punishment ; any passage, to speak within bounds, 
which explicitly indicates that the sacrifices or the 
Passion were a substitution for penalty, or that 
because of either the one or the other the penalty 
is remitted. It is doubtful whether remission of 
penalty is anywhere explicitly promised in the 
Bible; it is certain that remission of penalty is 
nowhere in the Bible explicitly connected with the 
sufferings and death of Christ. If the reader doubts 
this statement, let him find the passage and send it 
tous, There are some texts, such as Rom. iii., 25, 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood,” or Rom. yv., 9, 
“Being now justified by his blood,” which are 
smnbiyorns Biblical scholars not being agreed in 
their interpretation of these two words “pro- 
pitiation” and “ justified.” Peter does indeed 
say that “Christ hath suffered once for sins, 
the just for the unjust,” but the meaning is clearly 
here “in behalf of,” not ‘instead of,” and the object 
of the suffering is explicitly stated in the following 
clause, “that he might bring us to God.” While 
there are thus but three or four ambiguous passages 
from which can be deduced the idea that Christ 
suffered in order that the guilty might be released — 
from penalty, the current of the Scripture in almost 
innumerable passages is that the object of sacrifice 
is en at from sin: not satisfaction of law or 


justice, but a spiritual cleansing ; not judicial release, 
but moral purification and perfection. Sacrifice is 
offered for the altar, that it may be sanctified ; for 
the priests, that they may be cleansed ; for the 
leper, that he may be clean. The prophet, foresee- 
ing a suffering Messiah, gives no hint of penalty 
borne by him, but declares that the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all, and that with 
his stripes we are healed. Christ passing the cup 
at the Last Supper declares it to be the blood of 
the new covenant, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins; interpreting beforehand this 
sacred rite, he declares that he who eats this flesh 
and drinks this blood hath eternal life; Paul de- 


that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood; and, finally, the author of the Epistle 
e Hebrews, the Book which of all others 
in the Bible deals most fully with the meaning of 
the sacrificial system in the Old Testament and its 
fulfillment in the New Testament, gives explicitly 
the object and end of both the covenant and the 


blood which was shed to ratify and confirm it, in 


fines redemption through this blood in like man- 
ner| as “the remission of sins ;” John asserts : 
that it “cleanseth us from all sin ;” the Apoc- E 
alyptic seer reverences the Suffering One as Him 
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the prayer: ‘“ Now the God of peace that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will.” In all these and kin- 
dred passages—the reader may with any concordance 
or reference Bible duplicate them almost indefi- 
nitely—there is no hint of any punishment borne 
by a Substitute, nor of any remission of penalty by 
reason of sacrifice or Passion. The prophetic sac- 
rifices, the fulfilling Sacrifice, cleanses, washes, 
heals; it remits sin; it bestows life; it makes per- 
fect. But where is the promise that it takes away 
penalty ? where is the hint that it transfers penalty 
from the guilty to the Innocent? The end of re- 
demption, as it is interpreted by the sacred writers, 
_ is moral purification, not judicial acquittal ; deliver- 
ance from sin, not escape from penalty. 

It is true that that penalty of sin which to the 
spiritual soul is the most awful to think upon—sep- 
aration from all that is holiest and best, and there- 
’ fore separation from God, the only Holiest and Best 
—is removed by the Passion of Christ. By Him we 
have received the reconciliation or atonement. By 
Him we have fellowship with God, because fellow- 
ship with his Son Jesus Christ. By Him we have 
access into that grace of God wherein and whereby 
we stand. He is set forth to be a propitiation, that 
is a Mercy Seat, where the soul comes into com- 
munion with God. In Him the Father comes out 
to meet the Prodigal, and falls upon his neck and 
embraces him. In Him the Father’s eternal com- 
passion for his sinful children is setforth. Buteven 
this divine fellowship is not the final end, but is 
itself a means to a further end. If we are recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son, it is that, being 
reconciled, we may be saved by his life. The 
broken branch is regrafted on the Vine, that it may 
receive the life of the Vine into its own veins. _ 

This article must serve as an answer to some 
questions which have been addressed to us by In- 
quiring Friends, called out by a recent Sunday- 
School Lesson on the Thirty-second Psalm. Guilt, 
not mere penalty, is removed by the divine for- 

giving love. The penal consequences of sin may 
or may not be removed; in part they are, in part 
not; but the gift promised in the Gospel is the re- 
mission of sin, not the remission of punishment. 
The great and awful penalty of sin—moral isolation, 
moral separation from God and all who are good 
and true—is indeed forever removed ; but it is re- 
moved by no artificial process, but by a process 
which makes the heart of man in tune with the 
heart of God, and so forbids all discord between 
them. What gain have the believers over unbe- 
lievers? This: that sin is itself infinitely more to 
be dreaded than any penalty it might entail. To re- 
main sinful and be exempt from punishment would 
be an insignificant boon, if not a doubtful one. 
Who would give thanks for the permission to go 
through eternity an unwhipped liar? But to be 
redeemed from sin, cleansed from guilt, made 
perfect to do God's will, transformed into a true 
child of God—this were an inheritance so great 
that one might well be glad to suffer any purifying 
discipline here or hereafter that divine love counted 
necessary to complete so glorious a transformation. 

How the Passion of Christ is effectual to this end 
is a question we may consider hereafter. Here it 
is enough to have insisted that there is scant 
Scriptural authority for the idea that the Sufferings 
of Christ are a substitute for penalty, or that their 
end and object is escape of the guilty from penalty. 
Their object, as defined in reiterated passages of 
Scripture, is remission of sins, moral purification, 
healing, cleansing, perfecting in personal character. 
The philosophy which denies that God can forgive 
sins is a philosophy of unbelief, directly contraven- 
ing the Gospel, whether it attires itself in churchly 
robes, speaks from the pulpit, and calls itself 
orthodoxy, or dresses in a secular costume, speaks 
from the platform, and calls itself infidelity. — 


CONCERNING RAILROAD PASSES. 


| BS Begs there is a legitimate use for railroad 

passes we do not question. Newspapers have 
their free lists; merchants sometimes eell goods at 
less than cost, and sometimes give them away; 
doctors make no charge for attendance on other 
doctors, and often none for attendance on clergy- 
men ; and even lawyers have been known to render 
gratuitous services in the interests of philanthropy 
and justice. Wedo not deny railroads the liberty 
which is accorded to men engaged in other forms 
of commercial and professional activity, though it 
has been and may be questioned whether a public 
servant should grant personal favors. 

But it is very clear that there are cases in which 
the giving of a railroad pass is equally dishonoring 
to the railroad which issues and to the person who 
receives it. In general, it may be safely said that 
all railroad passes granted to public officials are 
thus dishonorable. That they are thus granted to 
members of the Legislature has been long known. 
The extent to which they have been distributed 
among other minor officials has been recently re- 
vealed by the publication of a series of letters which 
ought to arouse public indignation against the sys- 
tem by which public indignation against railroad 
abuses is stifled. These letters are from a collection 
of applications for passes over the New York Central 
Railroad, which somehow found its way into the 
hands of dealers of autographs. By the publica- 
tion of these letters one of the great influences 
which control political action is made clear. The 


| published list of complimented and conciliated 


leaders includes an ex-President of the United 
States, a United States Senator and ex-Senator 
from this State, the Speakers and innumerable 
members of the Assembly, a Mayor of New 
York City, and unending petty officials and deputy 
officials, down to Coroners. The public influence 
of a Coroner might be thought not worth the pay- 
ing for, but a moment’s reflection brings to mind 
how often Coroners sit in cases where people are 
injured through “ their own carelessness ” on rail- 
roads. A single one of these applications will 
indicate the character of them all: . 

** September 25, 1886. 

‘* T don’t often ask for favors in the way of passes, but if I 
could get an annual pass, good until January 1, over the 
New York Central Railroad—and it would suit me better 
if I could get it from New York to Erie—in favor of H—— 
B—-, it would be of great advantage to me in my fight 


here in this district; and, although you are a Repub- 
lican and I a Democrat, we do not differ much in regard 


to our views in connection with corporate property, and J 


may be able to serve those interests shouldI pull through again. 
‘* T am sure the pass would not be used three times between 
now and January the first. Yours truly, —.,”” 


A pass was granted upon this application, good 
at all stations. 

It may possibly be thought by some men, whose 
capacity for charity is large and whose capacity for 
suspicion is small, that the issuing of annual passes 
to legislators, and even to Coroners, might not in- 
volve a corrupt intent. But what possible justifi- 
cation can be found for applications in behalf of 
tax assessors for railroad favors? Yet tax assess- 
ors would seem to have been treated with a 
distinction little short of that shown to United 
States Senators. The following letter from a rail- 
road official to the Vice-President of the road rec- 
ommending the renewal of an assessor’s pass brings 
out very clearly the motive: 


‘* Since the pass was issued Mr. J—— has done what I ex- 
pected from him in helping me break the combination formed 
against the West Shore by the Supervisors and Assessors of 
Montgomery County to assess it at the rate of $10,000 per 
mile, and which resulted in an assessment of only $6,000 
per mile. He is ready and willing and able also to give you 
some valuable aid in your assessments in Palatine Bridge 
village and the town of Palatine. I feel it my duty to the 
Company, not only to requite Mr. J—— for what he has 
done, but to make sure of his aid in the future, to recom- 
mend a renewal of this favor. 

Respectfully yours, 


It is reported that the pass was granted. 
In the neighboring State of Connecticut the rail- 
roads are taxed upon an assessment averaging 


$60,000 a mile. The railroads of New York are 
capitalized at $800,000,000, or only a little less 
than the farms. If they were taxed as much as 
the farms, the poor might begin to grow richer, 
if not the rich to grow poorer. 

There is one letter in this remarkable collection 
which deserves reproducing because of the political 
honor, and not dishonor, which it reveals. It is 
from Mr. Seth Low, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn and 


President-elect of Columbia College. It reads as 
follows : 

‘** BROOKLYN, June 14, 1884. 
** My Dear Sir: 


‘* Herewith I beg to return both the passes which your kind- 
ness has placed at my disposal, as I have made it an invari- 
able rule since holding my present public position not to use 
one. I am sure that you will believe that I am sincerely 
sensible of your kindness, although finding myself unable to 
avail of it. Very truly yours, Setu Low.” 


Alone among the public men whose letters are 
published, ex-Mayor Low seemed to have realized - 
that public influence is a public trust. 

- The railroads are chartered to render equal 
services at equal terms toall. Favors to politicians 
mean the spoliation of the people. There is no 
such thing as competition in passenger rates. 
They are fixed absolutely by the combination of 
the railroads, unless the people through legislation 
combine to reduce them. Since 1860 competition 
in freights has reduced rates to one-third, and yet 
business has increased so that there has been little, 
if any, diminution of profits to the roads. During 
the same period passenger rates have remained 
stationary, though here, as well as in freights, re- 
duced rates would have brought increased traffic. 
In railroad affairs the reform of supreme impor- 
tance is the equalizing of taxation and the reduc- 
tion of passenger rates. Neither of these can be 
brought about while the present pass system is 
maintained. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


Last Sunday a sermon was preached in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks on 
the work of the Episcopal Convention which has just 
adjourned. The speaker criticised freely the attitude 
of the Convention on the race question and its inaction 
in several important matters. He said: 

“We should be bound by no narrow construction of 
the past in construing the right and obligations of the 
great church life of the present. We need to have 
more flexibility in our Prayer-Book. Although we be- 
lieve fully in the —— work, there should be in the 
Church more extemporaneous utterances, and the relig- 
ious expressions adapted to special occasions should lie 
wholly titting ones, rather than some that are selected 
from the Prayer-Book mainly because they are the 
nearest that can be found there to apply to these ocea- 
sions. ‘The Church should be liturgical, but not wholly 
liturgical. By relying too constantly on the formulated 
expressions in the Prayer-Book we are in danger of 
losing wholly the power of spontaneous expression. 
Nothing would be more edifying than a prayer-meet- 
ing in which those present sbould pour out their relig- 
ious thoughts and emotions in extemporaneous and 
unstudied utterances.” 

Dr. Brooks further said that one of the most im- 
portant subjects before the Conference had been that 
of the relation of the Church to the colored race. 

“ Representative ecclesiastics and delegates of that 
race came to the Convention wishing to obtain an offi- 
cial statement as to what would be the status of 
themselves and their people in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, desiring to know whether they would be 
recognized as in all respects in full fellowship in the 
worship, councils, and direction of the denomination. | 
An answer was given, but not one that, in my judg- 
ment, was a sufficient or satisfactory one, and I think 
that the result will be to weaken the work of the 
Church with that race for the future. The country has 
passed safely and united through a great tempest on the 
issues of this race, and now we are dividing on the 
swelling wave of a spent storm. In some respects the 
political action and declarations on this subject have 
been in advance of the religious. We can only hope 
that, as a good spirit often prevails over a bad or 
defective policy, the spirit of church membership upon 
it will be in advance of the official utterance of the 
Church.” 

Dr. Brooks dwelt at length upon the condition of 


‘social life in this country, particularly with reference 


to the manner in which it has been affected by legisla- 
tion. He said that the evils of divorce and the break- 
ing up of families also formed one of the great subjects 
on which it was found necessary to give anxious thought. 
On these matters he hardly coincided with the action of 
the Convention. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator believes, with Charles Lamb, in “ the 
sanity of true genius.” He was much inclined to 
express himself vigorously to that effect one morning 
a few days ago when the landlady—the Spectator be- 
longs to that amorphous and abnormal class of beings 
known as boarders—when the landlady took her seat 
at breakfast pale and weary, and shook her head mourn- 
fully at a casual inquiry for Mr. A. 

“Oh, he won’t be down for two or three hours yet. 
I asked the cook to set aside a little something for him. 
Poor fellow ! he had another of his sleepless nights. 
He is so high-strung, you know. He had been compos- 
ing poetry till after midnight, and got so wrought up 
that it was impossible for him tosleep. I was slipping 
down stairs to make sure the front door was locked, 
and he called me in. He said he must pour out his 
soul to somebody, and he walked up and down the room 
talking and repeating—I declare he did talk beauti- 
fully !—and he wouldn’t let me go, for he said it soothed 
him to have methere. I tell you,” concluded the land- 
lady, with native eloguence— I[ tell you he’s a genius, 
but I do wisht he could eat reg’lar and sleep nights.” 

The Spectator recognized this state of things as no 
uncommon one in the boarding-house. The little dish of 
something hot is frequently set aside for Mr. A., and 
it often happens that some member of the family, 
either an amiable fellow-boarder or the patient and 
hard-worked landlady, is robbed of needed rest to share 
this high-strung young gentleman’s vigils. 

It may be the last man unwarily lingering in the 
parlor, and buttonholed before he knows it, or it may be 
some one stealing quietly over the stairs at a late hour 
as the landlady did that night. Anybody, apparently, 
will answer the purpose of the poet. But, if the mood 
is upon him, pour forth his emotions he must. 

The worst of it is that all this is meekly accepted by 
the victims, and reckoned, indeed, complimentary. The 
capacity for “ composing poetry ” is counted sufficient 
excuse for egregious selfishness, and faults which would 
be punished in a child are fostered in this grown man 
by a houseful of admirers because he is supposed to be 
a creature of superior organization, and “ writes so 
beautifully, you know.” 


* ‘in * 


Nor is this the Spectator’s sole recent observation of 
inconsiderate genius. He was invited not long ago to 
meet a number of pleasant people at luncheon, among 
them a well-known poet. The hostess was a charming 
woman, the place chosen for the feast was a delightful 
combination of artist’s studio and conservatory, and 
every accessory of the occasion had been arranged with 
delicate skill and taste, largely, no doubt, for the 
pleasure of the expected poet. 

Tie day and the hour arrived; the company, too, with 
one notable exception. Where was the man of genius ? 
The guests chatted and waited, waited and chatted, ten 
minutes—fifteen—half an hour. The hostess at length 
very properly ordered the luncheon served, and, to tell 
the truth, all went merrily enough, with few thoughts 
apparently wasted on the distinguished absentee. Quite 
an hour and a half after the appointed time, when the 
party had returned to the drawing-room, the maid ad- 
mitted a gentleman. It was the poet, at last. He 
offered no explanation, refused the dainty refreshment 
offered, took up a central position in the apartment, 
entered upon a monologue of a few minutes’ duration, 
shook his leonine locks, and departed. 

The Spectator maintains, nevertheless, his belief in 
the sanity, the propriety, the politeness, the kindliness 
and consideration for others, of true genius. ‘“ What- 
ever people may say,” says Miss Thackeray, “ genius 
is gentle and full of tenderness,” and so the Spectator 
will ever hold. 


* * 


In confirmation of this belief he recalls a pleasant 
scene which some years ago came under his cognizance. 
A woman whose claim to the possession of true genius 
is acknowledged by all the world sat on the sofa in an 
English drawing-room—that cozy fireside sofa, the 
proper angle and attitude of which the English know 
how to achieve so much better than anybody else. (It 
is easy to “ sing the sofa ” in England, and sometimes in 
Germany; not so often in France or the United States.) 
By the side of this woman was a young American girl. 
The kindness of friends had introduced her to this 
_ drawing-room. She had no special claim on the great 
writer’s attention, and there were others in the room 
whose ehances of familiar conversation with the author 


seemed very much better than hers. But for nearly an 
hour the woman of genius talked on with this young 
guest, telling bits of her own experience, expressing 
her interest in young girls, offering unobtrusive ad- 
vice, and all in a natural, chatty, friendly way which 
could have been inspired only by that true kindliness 
and interest in others essential to genuine greatness. 
The pleasant picture rises before the Spectator at the 
mere statement of the proposition with which he set 
out—the ruddy fire, the subdued, harmonious glow of 
comfort and refinement in the entire surroundings, the 
sense of reality and strong personality in this woman 
of low and earntst speech—and to his own mind the 
little scene is visible proof of the kindliness of genius. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


' het better day has dawned for the A. B.C. F. 

M. . . . The outcome of the whole affair is a 
remarkable spirit of general satisfaction and good- 
will. Only the old cast-iron ultras are cross.” 
These words, extracted from a personal letter written 
to me from New York on the Friday morning that 
the American Board meeting closed, by a prominent 
corporate member who is the pastor of a leading 
Massachusetts church, exactly describe the state of 
feeling “in and around Boston,” as more and more 
manifested ever since. The editors of the “ Con- 
gregationalist ” could hardly have anticipated quite 
the quick and eager response that their “new de- 
parture ” has awakened. Some of the tokens are 
not without a touch of humorousness. A number 
of excellent people who, all along, had been most 
emphatic in asserting that things were managed 
exactly right at the Board rooms, were doubtful, 
until the second or third reading, whether their no 
longer youthful eyes might not have deceived them, 
but, when convinced that the “ Congregationalist ” 
was really taking another tack, made such haste to 
trim their own sails to catch the same wind, and 
are now so happy about it, that one is forced to 
believe that they have been from the first anxious 
to occupy a broader position, if only they could be 
permitted to do so. Of the practical wisdom shown 
in this journalistic change there can be no ques- 
tion. 


At the Congregational ministers’ meeting in Pil- 
grim Hall last Monday two hours were spent in the 
recounting of personal impressions by those who 
had been attendants at New York. The chief speak- 
ers were the Rev. Mr. Patrick, of West Newton, 
Secretary Smith, the Rev. Mr. Beach, of Cambridge, 
the Rev. Dr. Little, the Rev. Mr. Soule, of Beverly, 
the Rev. Dr. Merriman, the Rev. Dr. Webb, and the 
Rev. Dr. Quint. Dr. Smith declared that nothing 
could suit the officers of the Board better than the 
forthcoming investigation. Dr. Little paid a warm 
tribute to the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, and criticised, 
in a kindly spirit, the present attitude of the “ Con- 
gregationalist.” Dr. Webb could not see anything 
requiring amendment in the way affairs were con- 
ducted by the Home Department. Dr. Merriman 
recognized much that was admirable in Dr. Alden’s 
paper, read at the Board meeting, on the Relation 
of Prayer to Missions, but pointed out a certain in- 
congruity in asking the Lord of the harvest to send 
more laborers, and at the same time putting up 
fences to keep out laborers eager to enter. Mr. 
Beach spoke with contagious enthusiasm regarding 
Japan. As to the report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, it seemed to him comparable with an assur- 
ance of perfect health given by a physician to a 
man suffering from Bright’s disease. Mr. Soule, 
a young man, recently graduated from Union Sem- 
inary, declined to discuss theological questions, but 


assured the older brethren that, whatever the cause 


may be, there does exist among the young men in 
theological seminaries a deep-seated impression that 
they cannot obtain employment under the Ameri- 
ean Board without surrendering their freedom of 
thought. Dr. Quint added to his already richly 
deserved honors as a peacemaker. 


The re-election of Mr. Dickinson gives almost 
unbounded satisfaction. The same can be said of 
the election to corporate membership of that young, 
progressive, splendidly successful Cambridge pastor, 
the Rev. D. N. Beach. Boston members of the 
committee of nine and the committee of fifteen have 
spoken to me with enthusiasm of the work on which 
both bodies are entering, in humble confidence that 
their labors will be blessed of God to the healing of 
deadly wounds. Every Congregational church in 


the United States will be asked to express an 


opinio { on the question of bringing the churches 
into closer relations with the Board. 


If we in Massachusetts don’t know how to cast our 
votes at the polls on the first Tuesday of November 
next, the failure will not be due to lack of instruc- 
tion. In the first place, we have, as usual, a vast 
deal of teaching by party orators who are mostly 
party candidates. The Republicans have nomi- 
nated for Governor the Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett, 
who for several years past has efficiently dis- 
charged the duties of a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Democratic candidate is the Hon. W. E. Russell, a 
very young man, son of the Hon. Charles Theodore 
Russell, a fornier Visitor of Andover Theological 
Seminary. Mr. W. E. Russell won a splendid repu- 
tation as Mayor of Cambridge. Both candidates 
are men of marked ability and unblemished char- 


acter. They are following each other over the 
State, making impassioned speeches to admiring 
crowds who seem to think that the welfare of the 


apewe rab not to say of the Republic, demands 
the election of one or the other, according to the 
have an of eachcrowd. The Prohibitionists, too, 


have an excellent candidate, Dr. Blackmore; but 
the third party movement, which seemed at one 
time likely to become especially formidable on 
account of supposed Republican disaffection in con- 
sequence of the failure to ratify constitutional pro- 


hibition, is comparatively feeble. 


Besides, we are being told in a most unique way 
how to vote. Conspicuously pasted on the inside 
of plate-glass windows in various parts of Boston 
and smaller cities, and even in country towns, may 
be seen the startling legend, “ Look here before 
you vote!” On looking there, one sees a sample 
ballot, such as is provided for in*the new Austra- 
lian ballot law, which goes into effect at the coming 
State election; and accompanying this are elab- 
orate, though lucid, explanations. These docu- 
ments are prepared by the Ballot Reform League, 
an organization which includes some of our most 
eminent citizens. In addition, there are numerous 
lectures/on the subject delivered in the cities, the 
suburbs, and the country. Mr. Richard H. Dana 
and Mrs. E. Trask Hill have been particularly 
active in disseminating information. The greatest 
activity and anxiety are manifested at party head- 
quarters to make sure that candidates’ names are 
on the official ballots; large numbers of independ- 
ent nominations are sent into the Secretary of State’s 
office, supported by the requisite three per cent. of 
voters; now and then a contest arises between rival 
claimants for the honor of being designated as the 
regular nominee; the State printers are hard at 
work getting out several tons of ballots; and, 
altogether, there is quite a degree of excitement. 


Unqualified satisfaction is felt in all denomina- 
tions here on account of the appreciation which the 
Episcopal General Convention showed of the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Abbott, by selecting him to be missionary 
bishop of Yeddo; but if it results in taking him from 
Cambridge, he will be greatly missed. M.C. A. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


[FROM AN OXFORD CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EXT week an event of the utmost importance 

to the Free Churches of England and the 
world at large will occur here in the very heart of 
this ancient University. I refer to the Inaugural 
Meetings of Mansfield College, whose beautiful. 
buildings have been quietly growing in our midst 
for the last two years and a half. This is an event 
which demands the attention of all true descendants 
of the Puritan Fathers. It means that the Puritans 
of to-day are going back again to the well-loved 
home from which were ignominiously driven the 
Puritans of two hundred years ago. It means that 
here is being erected a center and a home for all 
who still have faith in “a Free Church in a Free 
State.” It means that here is being created a theo- 
logical faculty unfettered and free—ready, on the 
one hand, to supplement the extremely defective 
theological {school of this University, and, on the 
other, to utilize all that is best and fittest in the 
existing teaching. It means that here “our kin 
across the sea ””—kindred in faith as well as in race 


—will find that touch of sympathy and brotherhood 
——. o often in past days they have lacked in 
xford. | 


To understand all this somewhat better I propose 
at present to briefly detail the course of theological 
culture in the Free Churches of England, and more 
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especially the Congregational Church. As Princi- 
pal Fairbairn has said, “ Our colleges epitomize our 
history,” and one fact that stands out clear on the 
page of history is that the Puritans and their de- 
scendants had thoroughgoing belief in an educated 


ministry, and held that ‘“ knowledge was necessary 


both to the teaching and the realization of religion.” 
So when the brief but brilliant Puritan supremacy 
in this ancient University came to an end, and the 
learned and able Vice-Chancellor, Dr. John Owen, 
Dean of Christ Church, gave up the symbols of 
office and left forever the University which he 
loved so well and for which he had done so much, 
the spirit and ideal of the University went forth too, 
and lived in modified shape in the academies which 
were founded throughout the country by the ejected 
Nonconformists. The history of these academies 
and of the colleges into which they later on devel- 
It is not without heroic 
bravery and self-sacrifice. At first pitiless persecu- 
tion caused many of the teachers to lead fugitive 


lives, full of danger and trouble, while others fled 


to safe retreats in Europe, or to that new home of 
freedom and of faith which lay far off beyond the 
seas. ‘The Puritans in New England,” writes Dr. 
Fairbairn, “cleared a space in the forest, built their 
town, planted in its midst the trees of knowledge 
and of life—the School and the Church—and then 
framed laws to secure efficiency and support to the 
one and to do honor to the other. But the Puritans 
of old England were driven into a hungrier and 
more pitiless wilderness, and were forbidden to 
clear a spot or build a home or found a church.” 
When times grew more settled and Dissenters 
were left somewhat more at peace, small academies 
were commenced in various parts of England, being 
in the first instance merely small groups of private 
pupils living in the same house with some eminent 
pastor who devoted some of his time to tuition. 
From these schools of the prophets, which grad- 
ually grew and developed into colleges, came many 
men of fame, such as the great Bishop Butler, 
Archbishop Secker, and Bishop Maddox, who all 
entered the Established Church at an early date, 
and others no less great who remained Dissenters, 
such as Dr. Isaac Watts, Daniel Neal, Edmund 
Calamy, and the historians Philip Doddridge and 
Nathaniel Lardner. Gradually consolidation and 
endowment came, and the Nonconformist College 
of the last and present century was formed—an 
institution which attempted the gigantic task of 


affording to candidates for the ministry a complete 


arts and theological training, with some science 
thrown in, and all taught by two, or at most three 
or four, professors. All Nonconformists were ex- 
cluded from the universities, and so they had to do 
the best they could outside. The results were far 
better than might have been expected. The colleges 
which succeeded the academies, while more preten- 
tious, and all of them able to boast of many pupils 
and teachers of renown, can scarcely be said to have 
kept up to the original standard of learning, what- 
ever the state of piety within them may have been. 
Still, considering the very heavy disabilities under 
which Nonconformists labored, they by no means 
should be lightly spoken of, for their service in the 
cause of education was, and is, immense. While 
they always received a certain number of well- 
qualified men, yet a very large proportion of the 
candidates for the ministry were men who had been 
for some years occupied in business pursuits, and 
whose attainments were at first meager. Such 
men found an excellent training, and the results, 
as shown in the life and work of the free churches, 
were excellent. ; 

But again times have altered, and our old Uni- 
versities have changed too. They are free and 
open to all comers now, and have been open for 
many years. Consequently, the sons of Noncon- 


_ formist households come up to them in ever-increas- 


ing numbers, and they form one of the strongest 
elements in the moral and intellectual life of the 
Oxford and Cambridge of to-day. Owing to the 
fact that the Established Church is still largely in 
possession, these men have been for years much as 
“sheep without shepherd,” and the consequences 
have been in many eases most disastrous. Men 
who had been brought up in pious homes found 
themselves on arrival here, if they declared their 
Nonconformity, looked upon somewhat coldly by 
the college chaplains, while the local Noncon- 
formist churches seldom had any attractions for 
them. Moreover, the very class who previously 
would most naturally have turned their attention 
to the Christian ministry, found themselves either 
drifting in another direction or quite out of sym- 
pathy with the theological colleges of their own 


body, to which they would have ‘to go for the need- 
ful training. Hence, Mansfield has been founded 
with a twofold object: to provide a home and 
center for the Nonconformist members of various 
colleges here, and to afford a ministerial education, 
such as shall be thoroughly in harmony with the 
present standards of thought and education. Thus 
we are to have in the College Chapel representative 


preachers from all the Free Churches, who shall 


preach to an academic audience from Sunday to 
Sunday, whilst the primary work of the College is 
to train men theologically, the best teaching of this 
University being utilized to the full, and supple- 
mented in certain important respects. For in- 
stance, the teaching of Dogmatic Theology is, as a 
rule, of the most fragmentary nature, and largely 
spoiled by examination requirements. Principal 
Fairbairn offers a course in that wide field of knowl- 
edge in which the subject is treated with far stronger 
grasp and wider outlook than Oxonian students are 
at all accustomed to. The important subject of 
the Philosophy of Religion and Comparative Relig- 
ion is also here taught in a way new to Oxford. In 
all, the teaching staff consists of only four at present : 
Principal Fairbairn, Mr. J. Massie (New Testa- 
ment exegesis), Mr. J. V. Bartlet (New Testa- 
ment and Patristic), and Mr. W. B. Selbie (He- 
brew and Old Testament). But Mansfield men also 
attend the lectures of Professors Driver, Cheyne, 
Sanday, Hatch, and Margoliouth, besides utilizing 
many other of the advantages peculiar to the Uni- 
versity. A system of education on these lines is 
no doubt nothing new to the readers of this paper, 
but in Oxford it is passing strange, and men won- 
der what it all may mean. Already the nucleus of 
men who have been quietly working here in tempo- 
rary quarters in the High Street have achieved 
wonderful successes, and include many scholars of 
repute ; but men who have faith in the future, and 
hope for things as yet unseen, believe and know 
full well that {greater things are still in store, and 
that, to a large extent, the future of religion in Eng- 
land will be touched by this new enterprise. There 
is much yet to do in Oxford and in England. Let 
the men of the free churches of America give us 
such aid as they can in the battle for Truth and 
Faith and Freedom. NorMAN H. Smirua. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxForRD, 
England, October 13, 1889. 


WHAT SHALL WE REVISE? 


By Proressor CHARLES A. Brices, D.D. 


these days when the Presbyterian churches 
are agitated by the controversy about revision 
of the Westminster Standards, there are some 
divines who endeavor to stay the progress of the 
movement by the following simple argumentation : 
(a) The Westminster Standards were a satisfac- 
tory expression of the faith of our fathers; (0) 
the Presbyterian Church of our day has not 
changed its faith; (c) therefore the Standards are 
satisfactory and need no revision. The only fault 
with this simple process of logic is that the logician 
begs the premise upon which the argument de- 
pends, and assumes that to be a fact which is 
indeed the reverse of the fact; for it is easy to 
show that the Presbyterian Church of our day has 
changed its faith, and has departed in many par- 
ticulars from the doctrines of the Westminster 
divines. We have shown in our previous article 
such a departure in the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
the formal principle of the Reformation. We 
shall now attempt to show that there has been a 
departure from the material principle of the Refor- 
mation, Justification by Faith. 

The Protestant doctrine of justification by faith 
has three all-important elements: (1) Forgiveness 
of sins, (2) Acceptance with God, and (3) Faith, 
as the only means of grasping these benefits. In 
each of these three elements of doctrine, Orthodox- 
ism has departed from the Standards of the Refor- 
mation and the Westminster divines. 

1. The doctrine of forgiveness of sins is written 
all over the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is expressed in an essential clause of 
the Apostles’ Creed. Until the Protestant Refor- 
mation, all those doctrines that are now wrapped up 
in justification by faith, or associated therewith, 
were embodied in this article of the Universal 
Catholic Church, which with one voice expressed 
its faith in the forgiveness of sins. The problem 
of the ages was how to gain forgiveness of sins. 
The Roman Church led Western Christendom into 
error in magnifying works and ceremonies as 


means of attaining this divine forgiveness, but did 


not deny the grace of forgiveness itself. Luther 


was unable to obtain this grace in the way prescribed 
by Rome ; but he ultimately, after many spiritual 
struggles, found forgiveness of sins by personal 
faith in Jesus Christ, his Saviour. Luther there- 
fore made much of forgiveness of sins. He says: 
‘* What we- need to learn is that we become right- 
eous, and are released from sins, by the forgive- 
ness of sins.” “Christian righteousness is nothing 
without forgiveness of sins.” Calvin says: “ The 
righteousness of faith is a reconciliation with God 
which consists solely in remission of sins.” It was 
the peace, comfort, and joy of forgiveness of sins, 
grasped by simple faith directly from the grace- 
giving hand of God, that made the Protestant 
Reformation such an unspeakable boon to man- 
kind. The Westminster Standards likewise begin 
their statement of the doctrine of Justification by 
emphasizing the pardon of sins: “ Those whom 
God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth ; 
not by infusing righteousness into them, but by 
pardoning their sins.” “Justification is an act of 
God’s free grace unto sinners, in which he pardoneth 
all their sins.” 

When now we turn from the Reformers and the 
Westminster Standards to the representatives of 
modern Orthodoxism, we see that they have 
abandoned this Christian doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins. In three of the leading treatises on 
Systematic Theology used in our theological semi- 
naries there are no references in the indexes to 
Forgiveness of Sins or to Pardon of Sins. When 
we examine the discussion of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith by such dogmaticians, we find that 
they either take the position that “God cannot 
forgive sin in any case—the sinner may be for- 
given, but the sin mus¢ be punished,” or they enter 
into polemic with the doctrine of forgiveness of 
sins, contending that “ justification cannot be mere 
pardon.” And we even find the following astound- 
ing assertion in the chief American representative 
of Orthodoxism: ‘ But pardon does not produce 
peace. It leaves the conscience unsatisfied. A 
pardoned criminal is not only just as much a 
criminal as he was before, but his sense of guilt and 
remorse of conscience are in no degree lessened. 
Pardon can remove only the outward and arbitrary 
penalty. The sting of sin remains. There can 
be no satisfaction to the mind until there is satisfac- 
tion of justice.” | 

In such language as this we see how the doctrine 
of forgiveness of sins has been crowded out of 
theology by modern Orthodoxism. | 

The Scriptures teach the doctrine of forgiveness 
of sins. This means invariably the removal of the 
sins themselves from the sinner. It implies the 
removal of the sense of guilt and remorse of con- 
science, and the coming of peace, comfort, and joy 
in their stead. The conception that forgiveness of 
sins is simply the removal of the penalty has no 
warrant in the Scriptures or in the creeds of the 
Church. The distinction that God may forgive the 
sinner because of the suffering of the penalty by 
another, but cannot forgive sins as such, is a con- 
ceit and subtlety of scholastic logie which is against 
the Scriptures and the orthodox faith of the Church. 
The forgiveness of the sinner is always in Scripture 
a shortened expression for the forgiveness of the 
sins of the sinner. ‘There is no such thing in Script- 
ure or in the orthodox faith as the forgiveness of 
the sinner without the forgiveness of his sins. If 
any one desires to pursue this subject further, I 
would recommend him to read the “‘ Redemption of 
Man” published during the summer by my friend 
Principal Simon, of Edinburgh. (New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Co.) 

2. The second element in the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith is acceptance with God. It is this 
side of the doctrine that scholastic divines and dog- 
matists have unfolded by a priori logic into subtle 
distinctions. The Westminster Standards go much 
further than the Reformers in this direction: “ Jus- 
tification is an act of God's free grace, wherein he 
pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as right- 
eous in his sight, only for the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us, and received by faith alone.” 
Our acceptance with God is thus connected with 
the imputation of the righteousness of Christ. It 
is well known that a long and severe debate was 
conducted on the question of the righteousness of 
Christ, as to the validity of the scholastic distine- 
tion between the active and the passive obedience of 
Christ, not only between Calvinists and Arminians, 
but also between orthodox Calvinists. It is affirmed 
in the most positive terms by the leaders of Ortho- 
doxism that the Westminster Standards teach both 
the active and passive obedience as making up the 
‘obedience and satisfaction of Christ ;” and yet 
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the MS. Minutes of the Westminster Assembly 
show that Gataker led a strong party in the Assem- 
bly that refused to assent to this scholastic distinc- 
tion and declined to adhere to the imputation 
of the active obedience of Christ, and so a compro- 
mise in the phrase was made at the suggestion of 
Gataker, on the ground of which he and his associ- 
ates refrained from further controversy. Further- 
more, the scholastic divines undertook to arrange 
a precise order of salvation, just as they had ar- 
ranged a definite order of the divine decrees. The 
result of this was another form of conflict in the 
Church, and the outbreak of the Antinomian doc- 
trine of eternal justification, which was the logical 
consequence of arranging justification before effect- 
ual calling and faith, in the order of salvation. 
This Antinomian doctrine of eternal justification 
prior to faith was steadfastly opposed by the West- 
minster divines, and excluded by their definitions. 
It is distinctly said that “God did, from all eter- 
nity, decree to justify all the elect; and Christ did, 
in the fullness of time, die for their sins, and rise 
again for their justification ; nevertheless they are 
not justified until the Holy Spirit doth in due time 
actually apply Christ unto them.’ And yet the 
leaders of American Orthodoxism have not hesi- 
tated to throw themselves against this explicit 
statement of the Confession, and teach a justifica- 
tion prior to the exercise of faith, and even prior to 
effectual calling and regeneration. If any one 
desires to see these errors exposed at length, I 
would refer him to the “ Doctrine of Original Sin ” 
by the late Dr. Robert W. Landis, one of the ablest 
divines the American Presbyterian Church has pro- 
duced. This volume may be procured from Dr. 
Blanton, Chancellor of the Central University, Ken- 
tucky. He says, and says truly, that a leading 
Presbyterian dogmatician, “ by reversing the con- 
nection between regeneration and_ justification, 
wholly subverts the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone.” 

3. The most essential part of the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith in the mind of Luther and the 
Reformers was that faith was the only appropriat- 
ing instrument of justification. ‘ Faith only ” was 
the banner word of the Reformation—the word 
with which the Reformers pointed the sword of 
their faith. This was the conquering idea of Prot- 
estantism. No Reformer could conceive of any 
justification without faith. Justification prior to 
and independent of faith was to the Westminster 
divines a pestilent heresy of Antinomians. 

And yet the modern Presbyterian Church has 
come to the day when its leading theologians have 
not hesitated to say that the vast majority of the 
elect, the immensely greater portion of the re- 
deemed, are justified without personal faith. This 
subversion of the Protestant doctrine of saving 
faith has taken place in the interest of the modern 
doctrine of the universal salvation of infants and 
the partial salvation of the more spiritually minded 
heathen. There can be- no doubt, to any one who 
studies the Westminster Standards in their gram- 
matical and in their historical sense, that they do 
not admit of the salvation of any of the heathen, 
or of any infants except the elect infants from 
among the children of the Church. The faith of 
parents, or the seeds of faith bestowed in baptism 
and regeneration, represented to them justifying 
faith. 

It is clear that the heathen and their babes can- 
not be saved in accordance with the Westminster 
scheme of salvation. I have shown this at length 
in my recent book “ Whither ?” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) I renew my challenge for any one to 
produce a Westminster divine who did not believe 
in the damnation of the heathen and their infants. 
Here the Church is pinched by modern thought, 
and at this point there is grave anxiety for revision. 
But, to my mind, the Westminster doctrine of the 
damnation of infants, with all its horrors, is mach 
superior to this modern doctrine that saves them 
at the cost of the Protestant doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone. It is no improvement in 
theology to unsettle the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and make the salvation of all men uncertain, 
for the sake of improving the chances of the babes. 
I cannot understand the complacency of that man 
who insists upon the universal salvation of babes, 
and who also insists that their fathers and mothers, 
and elder brothers and sisters, and all who have 
passed from babyhood, are lost forever in hell-fire. 
I confess that I have little appreciation of a salva- 
tion that fails in its efforts to save the vast majority 
of intelligent persons and makes its great successes 
in dealing with . and incapables. If I read 
the Bible aright, it presents a redemption that is 


for men and women as well as babes. According 
to the current leaders of Orthodoxism, the twin 
brother among the heathen who died in infancy is 
to have certainty of salvation, while his twin who 
grew up to manhood and made the hard battle of 
life is certain to be lost forever in the fires of hell. 
I cannot find any such absurdities in the Word of 
God, or in the Westminster divines, or in the creeds 
of the Reformation. Modern Orthodoxism has 
come to this reductio ad absurdum, which is re- 
pelling many of the best men of modern times from 
the Christian Church. 7 

The Westminster divines made an advance in 
theology when they taught the redemption of elect 
infants apart from the sacrament of baptism. We 
are forced to go still further than they, and open 
up the possibilities of faith and justification in 
the Middle State. This path was not taken by the 
Westminster divines, but it was not closed by them, 
and is therefore open to us. 

This course we may take in our improvement of 
theology, but we cannot afford to subvert the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only, even to attain 
that comfort and joy that is to be found in the hope 
that all infants will be saved, and that God has his 
elect among all nations of the world. 

We have endeavored to show in the brief space 
allotted to us that modern Orthodoxism has sub- 
verted and transformed the Westminster doctrine 
of justification by faith. If Orthodoxism were con- 
fined to a few theologians it would not matter; but 
these theologians have taught their error to thou- 
sands of ministers, and these have infected the 
people in our churches. The Standards need no 
revision in their doctrine of justification by faith, 
but Orthodoxism needs a thoroughgoing—yes, a 
revolutionary—revision. 

But may we not revise the Standards on the sub- 
ject of the salvation of the heathen and all infants ? 
We answer, How shall we revise? Omission of all 
reference to the subject would be easy, but not sat- 
isfactory or safe. Will the Church retreat from 
the advanced position of the Westminster divines 
and take no position whatever on this question? This 
would be dodging as well as retreating. What 
manly Presbyterian would advocate this? On the 
other hand, we might insert the doctrine of the uni- 
versal salvation of infants in the Standards. But 
if we should do this before the time that theology 
has advanced co far as to bring this doctrine into 
harmony with the doctrine of justification by faith 
and the life in the Middle State, we would put a 
charge of dynamite into the Confession that would 
ere long blow it to pieces. ‘The only course left 
open to us is to honestly admit the hardship of the 
situation and endeavor to overcome it by opening 
up the doctrine of the Middle State. Revision at 
this point must be postponed until the Church has 
made up its mind upon the doctrine of the salva- 
tion of the infants and heathen, and has given this 
doctrine its proper place and influence and impor- 
tance in the system of theology. 


ON A LONDON “BUS.” 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HE London “bus” is distinctively an educa- 
tional vehicle, and offers its patrons several 
elective courses, among which may be enumerated 
a thorough acquaintance with the city, an admi 
rable opportunity to study human nature, and cap- 
ital illustrations of the art of driving. No one has 
yet done justice to the skill of the drivers of the 
London ‘“buses,’’ because no one can convey on 
paper any adequate idea of the complexity of the 
problem of safe driving through the roaring thor- 
oughfares of the great city. The Paris cabmen 
drive with a dash and recklessness which fill one 
with admiration if he happens to be inside the cab, 
or with indignation if he happens to be on the 
street; but these ardent crackers of the whip, al- 
though far more imposing and theatrical in manner, 
are no such masters of the art as their brethren 
across the Channel. “The central roar of London,”’ 
although a poetical expression, describes a great 
and awful reality. It is the habit of our European 
critics to comment on the rush and noise of our 
American streets, but, compared with London, New 
York is a city of Oriental repose and quiet. The 
rush and uproar which fill the London thorough- 
fares are simply appalling until one becomes accus- 
tomed to them. The other day on Ludgate Hill I 
met a distinguished fellow-countryman, who was 
struggling through a press of vehicles. When we 
had safely reached the sidewalk, he said: “I had 
no particular object in crossing the street just now, 


but I always cross when I see an opening, because 
I know that, sooner or later, I shall want to be on 
the other side.” Theré was philosophy as well as 
wit in the Senator’s remark; the difficulties of 
crossing a London street are so many that a wise 
man will always use an opportunity to get across 
without being run over. Through these crowded 
streets, often in the uncertainty of the fog, the 
“buses” find their way in a fashion that must extort 
admiration even from a Parisian. 

_ The attraction of constanély speculating on the 
chances of getting round a corner hopelessly begirt 
with vehicles, or of making a safe passage through 
the intricacies of Regent quadrant or Charin 
Cross, or of getting out of a crush in the Strand 
without a collision, is very great; but there is an- 
other and even greater resource in the study of 
men and women which one carries on under the 
very best conditions on the top of a “bus.” The 
driver is often a character whom Dickens would 
have rejoiced to meet; a man seasoned by long 
exposure and much ale until he looks like a 
bit of old mahogany; who knows his craft as _ thor- 
oughly as you may happen to know the secrets of 
fishing with a fly, or some other art which involves 
the soundest judgment, the surest eye, and the 
steadiest hand. When one chances upon one of 
these genuine artists of the whip, with twenty or 
forty years of driving behind him, one has come 
upon a bit of London which is above value. This 
master of the craft which keeps up communication 
between all parts of the great city knows every 
part of his course with the easy knowledge of a 
man who has been this way any time this last 

uarter of a century; he knows the local tradition ; 
the faces of all the cranks and beggars are famil- 
lar to him; and so are the faces of any distin- 
guished people who happen to live in the neighbér- 
hood, although his knowledge of the grounds of 
their eminence is often confused and uncertain. 
But, however entertaining the driver may he, the 
people in the streets are far more interesting. Such 
throngs as one sees in London are to be found no- 
where else. The consciousness of that vast popu- 
lation is never absent; one feels at times oppressed 
by it, so overwhelming is the mere aggregation of 
humanity in the metropolis. In the city, during 
business hours, the crush is really appalling ; it 
seems as if the heart of the great town could not 
receive all the currents pour into it. There is 
a fascination in numbers, and if I lived in London 
I am confident I should waste no end of time in 
riding about the streets and giving myself up to 

e delight of looking at the crowd sweeping like 

restless tide through all the thoroughfares. 

Time spent in this fashion would not be wasted, 
however. Walking is always the best means of 
fetting at the real interest and characteristic feat- 
ires of any locality, and one needs to put an im- 

ense amount of walking into London. But the 
jown is so vast that to get over it within reasonable 
time one must have the aid of some sort of vehicle. 
The cab is admirable for the purpose of getting 
Yapidly from point to point, but the cab gives one 
no chance of seeing anything. The top of a “bus”’ 
supplies all the conditions ; one goes with sufficient 
speed from one locality to another, and one is at a 
height which permits perfect observation. A course 
of “bus” riding, intelligently. laid out, would soon 
make one familiar with all parts of the town; and 
for myself I can imagine no more delightful form 
of education. London is practically inexhaustible 
so far as historic and human interests of every sort 
go. Baedeker, with characteristic moderation, de- 
clares that the most indefatigable sightseer will 
take at least three weeks to obtain even the most 
superficial acquaintance with London. He might 
well have put three months in the place of three 
weeks! A glance into the pages of Mr. Hutton’s 
admirable “ Literary Landmarks of London”’ re- 
veals the wealth of the city in the matter of literary 
association alone—to say nothing of art, architect- 
ure, patks, churches, docks, and charities. One 
might profitably put a good part of three months 
into the patronage of the nearly two hundred lines 
of “‘ buses ”’ that run through all parts of the metrop- 
olis, and bring its remote suburbs into communica- 
tion with its crowded center. The small expeditions 
which one may plan in quest of some literary, 
artistic, or historic locality are simply without num- 
ber. Here, for instance, is one which can be made 
in a morning, if one chooses. Take the Putney 


“bus ”’ at Charing Cross, get as near the driver as 
you can, and settle yourself for a good hour of obser- 
vation. You will find yourself presently in Piccadilly, 


a street which seeins to have a perennial interest ; - 
then you will have a glimpse of Hyde Park, de- 
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serted at this season by fashion, but much fre- 
quented by other folk ; Brompton Road soon brings 
you tothe Kensington Museum, where you may 
lunch comfortably and pleasantly on your return 
journey ; finally a long drive through Fulham Road 
conducts you to Church Street, where you alight 
from your lofty seat and turn your steps toward 
the river. The neighborhood is not inviting, nor 
does it become more attractive as you near the 
Thames. You are glad to exchange the monotony 
and occasional squalor of Church Street for the 
broader outlook of Cheyne Walk. Your steps are 
quickened by the associations of the locality, and a 
moment brings you to the little park at the foot of 
Cheyne Row, and to the statue of Carlyle, which 
stands there facing the river, hidden by trees, almost 
obscured by the barrenness of the neighborhood, 
and yet more significant to you than Buckingham 
Palace. It is but a step into Cheyne Row to the 
unpretentious house where the Carlyles spent so 
many years, and to which at one time or another so 
many men and women whom the world knows found 
their way. The bust of Carlyle in relief marks the 
house as a place forever memorable in the story of 
English letters. You will probably linger long in 
the quiet little park, recalling a life which has been 
told with an unparalleled fullness and 9 


BLIND GENTIAN SPEAKS.’ 
By Mrs. S. W. WEITZEL. 


N OT for my sins, dear poet, am I blind, — 
But long ago—have you not heard the story ?— 
My grandsire trespassed (here the record find) 
And robbed his offspring of our race’s glory. 


They dwelt—my fathers—on this breezy hill, 
All in the brilliant late October weather ; 

Fair stood their ranks, as you may see them still, 
Beneath the sapphire clustered all together. 


And round the happy spot the fairies played, 
Coming in secret under nightfall’s cover, 

Or hurrying home, by kindly act delayed, 
As morning softly crept the hillside over. 


Late, late one night—the east was growing red— 
A tardy fay the last of all was numbered ; 

All night he’d watched beside a baby’s bed 
And kept it happy while the mother slumbered. 


Thirsty and tired, the fairy hither flew. 

“ Dear flower,” he said, “ I’ll stop with you a minute; 
Give me, I pray, a sip of fresh-fall’n dew— 

How bright it looks with day’s first sunbeam in it !” 


Here sinned my grandsire. Heaven’s happiest law 
He quite forgot, and charity’s pure pleasure. 

With careless heart he saw another’s need, 
Nor oped his cup to share its crystal treasure. 


And since that day the country people tell 

One half the gentians grow with closéd chalice ; 
Not theirs to drink the dew they love so well, 

Not theirs to see the sun-god in his palace. 


Shadow of sin! Yet sunshine filters through, 
And fills my cup, and lends an inner glory, 
And poets guess my secret heart is true ;— 
Some brighter morning may reverse the story ! 


A HERMIT FOR THE DAY. 


By Dr. ©. ABBOTT. 
A PECULIARLY disagreeable northeast storm, 


continuing for some time, kept me out of the 
woods, and it was long after the October moon had 
fulled that my opportunity came; then I turned 
hermit for the day. 

I question if it matters much at what time of 
year you turn your back upon civilization and take 
to the woods. They will greet you kindly at all 
seasons. If, by reason of your delay, they do not 
charm you with spring flowers, they have cool 
shades to offer when the dog-star rages ; and follow- 
ing these, a carnival of color and harvest of sweet 
nuts. If you have tarried in town too long for 
these, then plunge into the forest at midwinter, 
and, sheltered by a sturdy oak, build your camp- 
fire. Do this, and if you return without a harveat 
of new thoughts, the chances are you have turned 
up on the wrong planet. 

The best means of realizing what others have 
enjoyed or suffered is to taste of their experience. 


1 Called out by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick's m, ‘* The 
Blind Gentian,” in The Christian Union of October 3. 


I know of hermits from hearsay only, and I wished 
to test the accuracy of what I had heard and read 
concerning them. Pleased with the novelty of my 
quick-laid scheme, I renounced the world at mid- 
night, and, laden with a blanket and provisions, 
started, long before sunrise, for a hollow sycamore 
miles deep in a lonely swamp. Of what I was to 
do when I reached the proposed goal I had no idea. 
The one controlling purpose was to get, not out of 
the world, but on one of its edges. Trudging half- 
heartedly along—the silence of midnight clogs one’s 
energy—lI reached, before dawn, the confines of 
that lonely swamp. As seen by the dim light of 
the drowsy stars, there was little to tempt me to 
enter, although the now scarcely discerned wood- 
road that crossed it was familiar enough. What if 
.there was no real danger—and he is a coward who 
turns from an imaginary foe—still the imagination 
persists in peopling a forest with most strange 
shapes—shapes at which one shudders; and yet, 
contradictory as we are, we give no heed to hosts of 
creatures daily about us that are far more marvel- 
ous. If I had any purpose whatever in this un- 
usual outing, it was to study wild life; and now, 
because the dry twigs cracked loudly and the chafing 
branches overhead groaned dolorously, I was dis- 
posed to forget that it was my own feet that broke 
the former and the wind that moved the tree-tops. 
What a fool a man can be, upon occasion! Be it 


| on record, however, that the woods were entered, 


and many a rod was measured with firm steps, when, 
at a turn in the road, a flickering, sickly light 
danced in the foreground. A gypsy camp, I thought, 
and how still I stood! Then, while staring steadily 


and the truth flashed upon me. It was merely a 
will-o’-the-wisp. I laughed at my blunder: so did 
an owl. Woo-roo-roo/ shouted the feathered imp 
in my ears. Never was sound more welcome. Now 
I was well at home. A hermit for a day loves 


and I are old friends. I took his hooting as a 
hearty welcome, and with lighter steps followed the 
crooked wood-road. Now every sound excited 
curiosity, not doubt; and when this is true, a walk 


4 in the .woods, be it night or day, is an unmixed 
‘delight. Later, as the pale gray dawn sifted its 


meager light through the trees, I paused at many a 
familiar tree and shrub. All regrets had vanished, 
and I bade the swamp “ good-morning ” with a 
hearty shout, when the old sycamore loomed u 
before me, its scattered leaves gilded by the herald 
rays of the slowly rising sun. There was scarcely 
a dozen rods between us, but that much of my jour- 
ney was not to be accomplished. A huge old maple 
had fallen across the road, the course of a little 
creek had recently been changed, and bees were 
swarming about the hollow tree. It was plain that 
I must seek a new hermitage; but why any particu- 
lar spot? There was no tree so inhospitable as to 
refuse me a shelter; but why seek shelter at all, 
under an unclouded sky? Placing my burdens on a 
mossy knoll, I sat down. Now, I thought, I am a 
hermit, and perhaps a fool. The latter thought 
nettled me, but what could Ido? Still, I vowed I 
would not return empty-handed. I had met Natur 
half-way ; would she make like advances ? 

Click-click-clatter, so it sounded, and I cut my 
meditations short. The work of the hermit was, 
I hoped, about to commence. Chatter, clatter 
everywhere, as if every twig was busy ; nor was all 
this varied volume of sound derived from but one 
source. There were squirrels overhead, and chip- 
munks among the dead leaves. Two downy wood- 
peckers were scanning, in close company, a dead 
limb of an old oak, and flitting everywhere were 
scores of kinglets and warblers. A host of tree- 
sparrows and white-throated finches filled fhe chink- 
apin shrubbery ; while, dearest of all, a brave black- 
capped titmouse came almost within reach, looked 
me boldly in the face, and twittered ‘ good-morn- 
ing.” It was worth all the drawbacks of being a 
temporary hermit to be greeted so cordially. It is 
true the woods are never quite deserted, and yet it 
is not inthem that birds most congregate ; but here, 
this day, were more birds immediately about me 
than I ever saw before. More tree-sparrows, 
directly from Canada, than I saw in all my tramps 
there two months ago, and certainly more kinglets 
than I ever saw before. The chilly northeast storm 
doubtless had something to do with this abundance 
of birds, but this matters not. Here were birds in 
abundance ; what can they teach me? 

To think that with one glance of the eye more 
Canadian sparrows could be seen than I found in 
all my Canadian tramps two months ago! And 


they had all the freshness, too, of this brisk October 


at the pallid flame, I saw there was no one near it, 


company—this I learned: and the little red owl. 


morning. There was‘no’listlessness, however long 
their journey may have been. Snap—cerackle, 
these crisp words best describe their songs and 
movements; and when life snaps and crackles, 
whether it is our own or that of other creatures, it 
is life worth living. So marked is the difference 
between bird-life now as compared with what we 
see of it in May, that the same species are scarcely 
to be recognized as such. This is peculiarly true 
when the spring and autumn plumage are different, 
as in the case of bobolinks that now are flitting 
southward as yellow-brown reed-birds. With our 
recent arrivals, as well as all-the-year-round birds, 
it is nowa season of fun and feasting. Life has 
few cares for them for months to come, and they 
appreciate the fact. 

It was the old story. I was seeing too much. 
Had I not kept in the background, the day would 
have teemed with adventure, but I should have 
been less of a hermit. It was hard to single out 
some one small bird among a hundred. I turned 
from white-throats to kinglets, from woodpeckers 
in the trees to chewinks on the ground, but every- 
where there was no end of bustle, if not confu 
sion. Silent woods, indeed! No city could have 
shown a busier thoroughfare than the interlocking 
branches of the trees. The Stock Exchange was 
never noisier than when a cloud of grakles came 
rushing from the outer world, and settled in a little 
cluster of white pines. Here seemed the opportu- 
nity of a lifetime, yet I was puzzled to know what 
to do. To merely catalogue the species as they 
came in view would have been absurd ; to say that 
a flock of this or that species was feeding in the 
treetops is equally uncalled for. Would there 
never come some startling incident? It came that 
moment. A swift-winged hawk dashed through 
the trees. I fancied I felt the fanning of his wings 
upon my face. But, better than all, I saw some- 
thing of the swifter tactics of threatened birds. 
Their darting earthward was simply marvelous ; 
their clinging to the underside of branches was 
wonderful; but, above all, the instantaneous recog- 
nition of danger, and promptness to find a safe 
shelter, struck me. After all, the sense of danger. 
was ever present with these happy-go-lucky birds. 
Unless there was such a sense controlling them their 
movements could not have been so efficacious and 


so wholly free from confusion. Here is no loose 


interpretation that profound critics love to dwell 
upon. One has but to see a host of birds, and if 
of several species so much the better, to recognize 
how busily their brains keep working that the dan- 
gers really ever in attendance shall not rob them of 
all comfort. 

Never shall I forget one tiny kinglet that squatted 
upon the blanket at my feet. Its wings were out- 


spread, and, looking directly up, it seemed in utter 


despair; but the shadow passed as quickly as it 
came, and when [I innocently stooped to pick up 
and soothe the kinglet, it was too much itself again, 
and sped away as cheerily as though nothing had 
happened. 

“What next?” I asked, after a moment's quiet ; 
for the kaleidoscopic effect of ever-shifting tlccks 
of busy birds soon became monotonous. I longed 
for hawks at the rate of one every ten minutes at 
least; so firmly fixed is one’s desire for adventure. 
But the hawks came not. Instead, that matchless 
songster of sweet summer days appeared, and made 
the woods ring with his sharp, metallic “ click.” 
How I longed for his May-day melodies! But no, 
he chirped and teased ; then, as if ashamed, warbled 
a few faultless notes, and away he sped. The 
whole host of finches caught the magic of that 
song, and every white-throat whistled at his best. 
Up from the woods rose a swelling volume of 
sweet sound that should have. bid murder pause. 
It only brought destruction upon their heads again. 
A rush of wings, a dark streak across the sky, and 
every bird was silent. But their plans varied in 
this. When the danger had passed, they seemed of 
one accord too insecure at this spot, and left me to 
my meditations. Here again was a noticeal: + 
feature of birdlife. Either each group had its 
leader, or every individual was at the same mo- 
ment impelled by a like thought to seek safety, and 
all in one direction. This is improbable, and 
certainly the fact of like species flocking indicates 
that they find good in association 4nd have means 
of communication, for, without some sort of lan- 
guage, flocking would be a source of danger. This 
has been shown, however, time and again. Birds 
have language, and an abundance of forethought, 
and so are better worth study than some would 
have us believe. 

_ The woods were now, for the first time, really 
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silent. I listened for several minutes. but could 
detect no sound, and was delighted at last when 
the wind sprang up and rustled the dead leaves. 
Then a faint chirp was heard, and achickadee came 
within arm’s reach. Its busy search for food re- 
minded me that I had brought food with me, and I 
sat down to eat. Tossing the crumbs before me, 
they were scrutinized by the little bird, but not 
closely, and I was myself more the object of its 
curiosity. How I longed for it to perch upon me! 
But it would not, and my opportunity for a pretty 
story was lost. Birds do not like solitude. Where 
there is one chickadee, rest assured another is not 
far off ; and soon there were two before me. And 
now I would that some critical know-all would tell 
us the meaning of such an action as this: these 
chickadees came together; they faced each other, 
twittered faintly in each other’s ears, then looked 
directly toward me; then came nearer, and, alight- 
ing on a branch not three feet from my head, 
looked down at me, twittering all the while. Would 
they have done this had I been a stump? Were 
they not discussing me? He who says they were 
not may be a “thorough naturalist,” but he is 
something besides—no matter what. 

And the chickadees passed by. 

But the woods proved not an aviary only. I 
have spoken of squirrels; there were rabbits, mice, 
and a stray mink, also, there, and what host of 
hidden creatures, furred and feathered, we shall 
never know. The heyday of the wood’s wild life, 
however, was well-nigh over. It was past noon, 
and rest was the order of the hour. What creat- 
ures I saw moved with great leisure, as if annoyed 
that they had to move at all. The mink crept 
along a prostrate log as though stiff in every joint, 
but when at the end of his short journey I whistled 
shrilly, with what animation it stood erect and 
stared in the direction of the sound! How evident 
that this feature of the sense of direction is well 
developed! Half concealed as I was, the mink saw 
nothing to rouse its suspicions; it was merely curi- 
ous or puzzled; it was thinking. Here was an 
occurrence beyond the range of its experience ; 
what did it mean? ‘The mink did not move a 
muscle, but stared at me. Then I commenced 
whistling in a low tone, and the animal became 
more excited ; it moved its head from side to side, 
as if in doubt, and needed but a slight demonstra- 
tion upon my part to convert this doubting into fear. 
I whistled more loudly, and moved my arms. In 
an instant the mink disappeared. There was not 
in this case a single act upon the part of the ani- 
mal that differed from a timid and at the same 
time inquisitive child, and, however much others 
may demur, I consider the mental activity the same 
in each. 

Long before sunset the sky became clouded, the 
shadows in the wood were deepened, and wild life 
was better heard than seen. Then the resounding 
raindrops striking the crisp leaves dulled all other 
sounds, and bade me seek refuge. I had not long 
to search, and, without hesitation, pushed through a 
jagged opening into a huge hollow maple. It is 
seldom that such convenient shelters are unoccu 
pied ; certainly this one was not. 


Spiders in that hollow tree, 

How they came and glared at me! 
On trembling bridges overhead 

To and fro in anger sped; 

But the fear they would arouse, 
While unbidden in their house, 
Foiled my stubborn nerves to touch, 
Though they threatened overmuch. 
From the moss, with glittering eye, 
Mottled snake went gliding by, 
With its forkéd tongue thrust out, 
Wondered what I was about, 
Standing in the hollow tree, 
Wild-life’s home, this century. 
Centipedes, uncanny forms, © 
Slimy, slippery, noisome worms, 
From the cracks and crannies there 
Startled each from hidden lair, 
Crept and crawled, above, below, 
Threatened me with direst woe 

If I chanced to cross their path, 

If I dared excite their wrath. 
From a distant nook afar, 
Gleaming like a double star, 

Eyes of owlet, full of fire, 
Questioned my insane desire 

Here within the tree to stand, 
Trespassing on wild-life’s land. 
Why not in the outer world ? 

This the question at me hurled. 
But I stubbornly refused 

To be other than amused, 

Nor till night I bent my wa 
Homeward, hermit for the day. 


SUB-CONSCIOUSNESS IN DREAMS. 


By Rev. Cuartes James Woop. 


EADERS of Dante Rossetti will remember the 
weird conceit of one of the sonnets of the 
‘‘ House of Life ”—the sonnet entitled “ He and I:” 


“Whence came his feet into my field, and why ? 
How is it that he sees it all so drear ? 
How do I see his seeing, and how hear 
The name his bitter silence knows it by ? 
Lo! this new Self now wanders round my field, 
With plaints for every flower, and for each tree 
A moan, the sighing wind’s auxiliary; 
And o’er sweet waters of my life that yield 
Unto his lips no draught but tears unseal’d, 
Even in my place he weeps. Even I, not he.” 


Some light is cast upon the mysterious signifi- 
cance of the sonnet from which these lines are taken 
by a pen-and-ink drawing of Rossetti’s, which has 
been reproduced in photograph. The picture is 
“How They Met Themselves,” and represents a 
lover and his lady walking in a green wood, when 
they suddenly recoil in horror at the ghosts of 
themselves advancing to meet them. This myste- 
rious phenomenon where one sees his double, the 
shadow of himself, projected before his eyes, is 
familiar to students of psychology, and the Germans 
have already invented the word doppel-ganger— 
double goer or walking double—for the wraith of 
self. Goethe, who was the least morbid or hyster- 
ical. tells us that upon one occasion he distinctly 
saw his own counterpart approaching him. 

The interested reader will recall also a curious 
and learned note of Sir Walter Scott’s to chapter 
xvii. of the “Legend of Montrose,” where one 
ean collect a fine batch of useful information about 
wraiths. This manifestation of self-duplication is 
common cnough in dreams of ordinary sleep. A 
German specialist tells us how in a dream he saw 
himself ill in bed, die deplorably emaciated with 
his illness, and at the same time himself appeared 
again, pacing the floor by the side of the bed, in a 
state of anxious concern with the idea that he had 
poisoned himself and was already breathing the 
death-rattle. At the same time he, a third self, 
reflected that he would not be hurt by the death of 
his moribund dream-self. A lady friend of the 
writer, when she was at college, dreamed she was 
ill and died. Her body was put in the coffin and 
sent home, and also in the dream she attended the 
funeral with the rest of the family. She joined 
with them in heart-rending sorrow and weeping 
over the corpse, yet at the same time had the under- 
lying thought, “‘ How absurd all this is, and how re- 
joiced the family will be to find that I am not dead 
after all! For I am sure that I am alive, and 
that it is not myself, but a phantasm, in the coffin.” 
In this, as in the German savant’s dream, there 
were|{three separate selves—one unconscious, the 
next conscious of it, the third conscious of both. 
In fact, the second and third selves are conscious of 
one another. 

This is like the endlessly reduplicating images in 
facing mirrors, and it reminds one of Omar Khay- 
yim’s quatrains : 


“There was a Door to which I found no Key; 
There was a Veil through which I might not see. 
Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 
There was—and then no more of THEE and Mk. ° 


“Then of the THEE In ME who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard 
As from Without—Tuer Me witHin THEE Butnp.” 


Perhaps all this matter of self-reduplication, or 
doppel-gangerei, would have little significance to us, 
save as @mpinging upon our curiosity, were it not 
that therein may possibly be found the solution of 
a religious problem or two. | 

Generally the condition of prophecy is trance or 
deepslumber. At any rate, the prophet cannot explain 
how he receives his ideas. Savonarola sometimes 
thought that his striking revelations of the future 
came to him through an unconscious working of his 
superior discernment, and sometimes believed that 
he had been inspired from on high. Who can 
ape him for not understanding the psychic mys- 
tery: | 

r “ Draw if thou canst the mystic line 


Severing rightly His from thine : 
Which is human, which divine ?” 


In such a state man seems to be sundered into two 
selves, which may envisage one another. 

When modern prophets are the question, one 
thinks immediately of Emmanuel Swedenborg and 
Joseph Smith; but Swedenborg’s case has been 


large territory for psychology to explore. 


diagnosed to a tedious extent, and every one knows 


| that Joseph Smith was no seer, but depended for 


his Book of Mormon upon the rejected manuscript 
novel which Sidney Rigdon found under the dust 
and dirt on a shelf in a Palmyra printing office. 
Pray, let us take up a somewhat neglected prophet 
of native production—the Rev. Lorenzo Dow, now 
in Paradise these fifty years. Dow received in a 
dream his mission to preach. He saw himself, 
to quote his very words, “‘ walking in the solitar 
woods beside a brook, and saw a beautiful stalk 
about eight feet high ; from the middle and upwards 
it was covered with beautiful seeds. I heard a 
voice over my head saying to me, ‘Shake the stalk, 
that the seeds may fall off, and cover them up; the 
seed will be of great value to some, though not to 
thyself; but thou shalt receive thy reward here- 
after.’ I shook the stalk, and beautiful speckled 
red seeds fell off, and I covered them up with earth 
and rotten leaves, and went on my way to serve the 
Lord.” Not to relate the rest of the vision, which 
has no special significance, it was to Dow a sign of 
his call to preach. And this belief was confirmed 
by the spirit of John Wesley, who came to him in 
a vision and told him that there was “a dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel committed to him.” Moreover, 
Lorenzo then recognized the spirit of John Wesley 
as the same who had appeared to him several times 
beforehand, when he was about thirteen years old. 
He also, on a time, dreamed that he “died and was 
buried under a hearth; the lid which composed 
part of the hearth was marble. My father, coming 
into the room, said, ‘ What is there?’ One replied, 
‘Your son lies there.’ He then pulled off the lid, 
and, behold! it was the truth. And I stood by the 
body,” says Lorenzo, “and, behold! it began to 
putrefy and molder. I was then a mystery to 
myself to see my body in one place and I standing 
in another. I began to feel to see if I was flesh, 
when a voice seemed to answer, ‘I will explain the 
mystery to you. If you had tarried in America, 
you would have died as the prophet predicted, and 
your body been moldering as you now see it.’” 
These citations are from Dow’s journal, which is 
full of his visions and prophecies, and shows that he 
lived what might be called a dream-directed life. 
But the special point for the present purpose is the 
frequency with which he experienced that sunder- 
ing of self, that sense of double consciousness, which 
furnished him the certainty of his divine call. 

The same phenomenon of double consciousness 
is possibly the basis of most modern prophecy where 
the prophets have been sincere. There is no rea- 
son to doubt the veracity of Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg, Ann Lee, Joanna Southcote, and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. They undoubtedly saw themselves travel 
through the upper air, and through Hades or the 
invisible world as well. Brierre de Boismont tells 
of a patient who could put his double before him 
at any time, even by the exercise of volition, and 
this without first inducing the ordinary slumber or 
the magnetic sleep or a trance. 

These phenomena indicate that there may be a 
Ig it not 
clear that there is a twofold ground of conscious- 
ness in man, or that there are, so to speak, at least 
two consciousnesses? Every one has been conscious 
at times of having two sets of feeling and two 
trains of thought going on at the same time. Every 
one has at times been aware of the division of his self 
into two persons. The writer at one time, when 
somewhat out of health, once and again caught him- 
self questioning his own identity, like the old mar- 
ket-woman on whom the tailor had played a scurvy 
trick. It is a curious sensation, or pair of sensa- 
tions, and may seem incredible to those who have 
never experienced it. 

It would seem that there is, besides the normal 
consciousness connected with the base of the brain, 
another underlying consciousness, which emerges 
when the brain is at rest, and may be connected 
with the ganglionic system. From the nature of 
remembered dreams we may infer that the condi- 
tions of time and space are not the same for the 
sub-consciousness as for the ordinary consciousness. 
Thus in trance or dream one may seem to him- 
self to have lived a long life, to have traversed the 
vastnesses of space, all in a wink of an eye. It 
would appear also that this consciousness may not 
be limited to the extremity of the nerves, but be 
extended indefinitely beyond. But, in particular, 
this double consciousness which divides the self 
furnishes a theory of the doppel-ganger, where self 
surveys self as an object. It also affords an ex- 
planation of those inner voices which have been © 
taken as the voice of God or of angels or of spirits. 
Whether some such delusion was the personal ex- 
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beans and some of the rank wild onions. 


perience of Dante Alighieri and furnished the 
motif of the Divine Comedy there is nothing to 
show, but doubtless it was the basis of Sweden- 
borg’s, as it was of Lorenzo Dow’s, visions and 
prophecies. The credibility of these visions of 
secular seers and the significance of them still 
remain a question apart, for, even if we formulate 
definitely and accept the theory, we are only upon 
the threshold of a great mystery. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE IN THE TWO 
VIRGINIAS. 


By Rretey HIrcHcock. 


HERE is no more resemblance between the 
farm life of tide-water Virginia and the life of 

the Virginia mountains than between the existence of 
Colorado miners in the Tin Cap district and that of 
Colorado cattle kings whose herds range over the 
plains to the eastward of Pike’s Peak. Even the Blue 
Ridge has a life of its own, but the characteristic 
mountain atmosphere is to be found only in the 
lower Alleghanies, from Maryland to South Caro- 
lina, traversing or impinging upon half a dozen 
States.. In the last twenty years the dialect story 


_ writers have thrived upon this mountain pasturage, 


and sensational newspapers have taxed their store 
of flamboyant headlines in setting forth tales of 
mountain vendettas. Eastern readers have been 
shivering over the barbarism of the far West, 
while here at their own doors has been, and is, a 
region containing examples of ignorance and disre- 
gard of morality to which I can think of few 
counterparts in the West. The Florida “ cracker ” 
and Virginia “pine hiller” are most forlorn speci- 
mens of the race. Neither, however, is naturally 
vicious. The lower class mountaineer, on the other 
hand, is apt to be suspicious of every new-comer, 
and to imagine the worst motives, and if there is 
any question of gain or revenge, he yeh oaryss by 
vicious instincts. ‘The reason may be found in a 
stock originally poor, in a hard, crushing struggle 
for existence, in comparative isolation from the 
restraints of law, and the absence of all the ameni- 
ties of civilization. 3 | 

There is a likelihood that the ‘“‘ summer visitor ”’ 
will exercise a strong influence upon the Southern 
mountaineers, and the chances are that this influ- 
ence will work a change for the better. Indeed, 
this has already happened in many places like Deer 
Park and Oakland in Maryland, now the resorts of 
politicians and plutocrats as well as ‘health-seek- 
ers,” but twenty years ago a part of the wilderness. 
The summer boarder may be regarded as a dubious 
missionary, but in his way he has done and is 


doing something to civilize the mountain folk. 


Now and then a newspaper correspondent, writ- 
ing from some mountain springs, hotly denies the 
existence of barbarism or even an extraordinary 
dialect. Doubtless he is perfectly accurate so far 
as his immediate surroundings are concerned. It 


‘is neither at the springs which are fashionable 


resorts, nor in the mountain towns, nor on the line 
of a railway, that the traveler will discover the con- 
ditions touched upon in Mrs. Burnett’s ‘“ Louisi- 
ana”? and best described by Miss Murfree, although 
Miss Murfree’s field is on the western side of the 
Alleghanies. But the traveler or hunter who 
explores the mountains on horseback and actually 
lives in remote mountain cabins will see that exist- 


ence as it is, in all its squalor and brutality. Imag- 


ine a story-and-a-half cabin built of hewn logs, the 
chinks filled with clay or plaster, the rough stones 
of the great chimney at one end laid in clay or 
mud. Within there may be one room, with home- 
made tables, chairs, and bedsteads or bunks. A 
ladder leads to the loft above, where the boards of 
the floor are laid loosely across the rafters of the 
lower room, or rooms—for there may betwo. The 
inevitable frying-pan is the most important of the 
culinary utensils. Its companions are a kettle or 
two and a few tin dishes. In one corner of the 
great stone fireplace a sallow woman, clad in a 
single garment and barefooted, sits with her pipe. 


cabin stands on the mountain side, where a few 


acres of comparatively level ground have encour- 
aged rough-and-ready clearing and the planting of 
alittle corn. A few gaunt swine grunt hungrily 
among the underbrush. Corn meal and pork in 
one form or another will be sure to make up your 
dinner. In summer they may be supplemented by 
Potatoes 


are doubtful. The pigs and the corn are the main- 

Stay of existence. 
‘'We’re so missable pore we can’t keep yer, no- 

how,” said a mountain woman to my companion 


generate days. 


and myself one night. ‘“ We hain’t got nothin’ but 
corn, an’ mighty leetle o’ that.” She piloted us to 
another cabin, and when some silver was given to 
her she said, “I reckon I kin git me some shoes 
now. I wanted shoes powerful bad, an’ I hain’t 
had nothin’ ter git ’em with.” Some of these peo- 
ple will walk tarefooted, carrying their shoes, until 
they come to a village, when they put them on. 
These cabins or “shucks”’ may be twenty miles 
from a village, and thirty or more from a railroad. 
These mountaineers make their own clothes for the 
most part. Where it is possible, they make their 
own sorghum molasses, and, as newspaper readers 
know, they make their own whisky when the rev- 
enue officers can be eluded. Their small store of 
ready money comes from “sangin’,” from bark 
peeling, or from lumbering. “Sangin’,” as the 
gathering of the ginseng root is called, involves 
searches in the remotest parts of the mountains, 
where families camp for days at a time if a “ like- 
ly” place is found. You will not enjoy your din- 
ner in a typical mountain cabin, even if your forti- 
tude endures the food. There will be an embar- 
rassing community of interests in the dishes. At 
one cabin my companion saw the common tin wash- 
basin appear upon the table filled with beans. He 
presented a new basin to his hostess, but his gift 
was hung upon the wall, the wash-basin was again 
the center of the dining-table, and his remonstrance 
was rebuked with the inquiry: “ Hain’t we got one 


tin? Was you uns gwine to spile a nice new tin 


like that?” And the new tin was kept as an orna- 
ment, cherished like a Deck plaque. 

The itinerant preacher or revivalist or the ex- 
horting elder occasionally holds services among the 
remoter mountaineers, with results which may be 
more beneficial than they appear. At the home 
of one of the better class mountaineers in West 
Virginia, his son, a boy of twelve, was completely 
astonished when he found that a boy of the same 
age in our party was in the habit of saying his 
prayers before he slept. To the young mount- 
aineer this was something unheard of, as inexplica- 
ble as the visitor’s extraordinary custom of re- 
moving his clothes and donning a night-dress at 
bedtime. It is related that an ardent young clergy- 


man settled among the mountains was sorely dis- 


heartened by his first call upon an elder whose wife 
he discovered, clad in asingle garment, nursing her 
baby in the presence of half a dozen unkempt 
‘‘moonshiners.” I once heard a mountain boy of 
thirteen, who had been taken tochurch for the first 
time in his life, describe the experience much as 
follows: “ Law, niver §gaw such a place in all my 
life! They tuck me im a big room an’ shut me 
up ’na box. All ter onct a man blowed a trumpet 
in my ear. Laws, didntI jump! I niver seen it, 
but I know’d ’t must be a trumpet. Then a door 
come open an’ a big doll come out. Leastwise I 
thought ’twuz a doll, but purty soon it talked right 
smart, an’ I see twas a man all dressed up. _ [This 
was an Episcopal church. The trumpet, of course, 
was the organ, and the “doll” the rector in his 
robes.] An’ then a lot o’ music come out of a box. 
First I didn’t know how the music got out, so when 
they wasn't lookin’, I jest dropped down on my 
hands an’ knees an’ crawled up atween the boxes 
where the people they wuz a-sittin’; an’ I see a 
woman at that box, an’, if you'll believe me, when 
she hit the box the music h’it come right out o’ her 
fingers! Yessir, the music h’it come right out o’ 
her fingers. An’ then that thar man as was all 
dressed up, he talked a heap, an’ pretty quick the 
folks they all talked back. But, laws, he didn’t 
mind it a bit!” 

-It is said that there is a settlement of Quakers 
near the place in the South Carolina mountains 
which has been proposed as the future home of 
Geronimo and the other Apaches of his band. 
But there are mountaineers who would be congenial 
associates for the Apaches, even in their unre- 
There will be a “find” for the 
dialect hunters if the strange speech of the mount- 
ains is ever superadded to the mixed Spanish, 
English, and guttural Apache spoken by the In- 
dians. Perhaps the Apaches will seek a subtle 
revenge upon the “paleface” by joining the 
‘‘ bark peelers ” who are laying waste these mount- 
ains. 

In the Virginia mountains tanning is an industry 
of consequence, and the bark of the chestnut-oak, 
the most abundant of the forest trees, is sought for 
far and near. Whole mountains are turned into 
comparative wastes by the gangs of men who strip 
off the bark and leave the trees to decay in the 
ground. Their mule teams are to be met on the 
shabbiest ‘apologies for roads. Bark is hauled 


<= 


down the mountain sides on sleds, and sometimes 
the heavy wagons are let down by ropes. It is an 
interesting work, but there is a sequel to this waste- 
ful destruction, a sequel already seen in the annual 
tales of suddenly rising rivers and disastrous floods. 
But this is of little present concern to the “ bark 
peeler,” or, for that matter, to the sportsman or tour- 
ist. The former can find places within fifteen hours 
of New York where deer are more plentiful than in 
any other Eastern wilds within my knowledge, and 
he may vary his deer driving with wild turkey calling 
or with snake hunting—for there are rattlesnakes 
and moccasins enough to satisfy Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
The tourist finds the most famous of the Southern 
mineral springs in the mountains—springs inevitably 
discovered by the Indians or some mysterious old 
hunter. But the discoverers seem to have drank 
and died. At least, they are never put in evidence 
to prove the springs genuine fountains of perpetual 
youth. These resorts preserve an atmosphere of 
their own despite the changes “since the war.” I 
remember a typical example—a little mountain 
glade encircled with buildings which were domi- 
nated by a huge yellow stucco hotel, with vast 
porch and cyclopean pillars, that fairly bullied the 
one-story cottages opposite out of countenance. 
There was the pavilion at the spring, with the 
attendant recommending the water as a panacea; 
the bath-house, and the row of little shops, with 
their easy-going life, all hidden away in the heart 
of the mountains, and offering themselves as a sur- 
prise to one who entered as I did, after a lonely 
horseback ride of twenty miles through the mount- 
ains. The surprise never entirely disappeared, I 
think. There was so much which seemed like a 
perfect revival of types, manners, and customs 
which we are wont to assign to that vague time 
‘“‘ before the war.” 

And yet, some of the changes are as clearly shown 
in the mountains as in the lower country. Riding 
down a mountain valley that morning, I overtook 
a keen-eyed, sunburned farmer jogging along to the 
fields, and for a few miles we rode side by side. 
He sat his horse with the unconscious ease of an 
old cavalryman, and such indeed he was. He had 
fought with Jackson in the valley in those memo- 
rable campaigns which are still remembered by 
military tacticians as object lessons in strategy. He 
talked a little of Jackson’s skill in managing his 
comparatively small force so that it was deemed 
necessary to weaken the Army of the Potomac in 
order to oppose him. Finally he added, “ I fought 
up to Appomattox, and I never surrendered.” Here 
was a suggestion of the “ unrepentant rebel ” who is 
occasionally held up for our instruction; but an 
explanation followed: “* When I went into the war, 
I said I’d never surrender. At Appomattox our 
Colonel rode up to the regiment and said, ‘ Well, 
boys, we've surrendered.’ I rode out and said, 
‘Colonel, I swore I'd never surrender, and I never 
will. If there are any of you who think as [ do, 
follow me,’ so a lot of us rode off the field. We 
took to the woods and lived like outcasts, for there 
were a good many Union troops around, but finally 
I got back here, and then I had to lie mighty quiet, 
for there were provost-marshals about and military 
law, and I might have been shot. But I had _ pro- 
tected the property of my Union neighbors in the 
war, and they never betrayed me, but they looked 
after the farm until I could come outagain. They 
knew I never had a hand in any robbing or raiding, 
for I never believed war was any excuse for things 
like that.” ‘There was something pleasant in this 
mountaineer’s quiet pride as he repeated, “I never 
surrendered.” There was not a trace of political 
intolerance, for presently he said : “The war was a 
great mistake, but I tell you it was the Democratic 
party that caused the war.” He was a Democrat 
himself, he said, but he evidently believed in inde- 
pendent thought, as his next remark showed again. 
There'll be another war,” he declared, after alittle 
silence. ‘* No, it'll not be a war between North and 
South, nor between East and West, but it will be a 
war against unjust taxation. The working people 
are weighed down with taxes now. Our coffee and 
sugar and clothes, and other necessities, ought not 
to be taxed.” I wondered whether tariff reform 
had made an ardent proselyte in these mountains. 
This was partly his idea, and then he added : “ Taxes 
ought to be levied on the land, according to its 
value.” He had never heard of Henry George, he 
said. Probably he could not have detined the sin- 
gle tax theory very clearly, but in his own fashion 
he had pondered the wrongness of things, and had 
shaped certain conclusions for himself. There are 
many farmers in Virginia, doubtless in every State, 
who are doing the same thing. 
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THE Home. 


A DIVINE INTUITION. 


®,|HE sense of personal responsibility, well 

) educated, makes a man or woman a 
io more than ordinarily useful member of 
) society. An individual with the sense 
well developed fills his various rela- 
tions in home, church, and state, to the extent for 
which he is responsible for their welfare. It saves 
him from assuming more duties than he can 
execute ; it compels him to understand and fulfill 
every duty which he assumes. The greatest fric- 
tion we endure in life comes from unfulfilled obli- 
gations and appointments. We stay at home a 
bright, sunny day, to receive a promised call that 
is not made. We wait to complete our plans for a 
certain work, for some persons to complete their 
part, only to find that the matter has been forgot- 
ten or neglected, and weeks are lost in reorganiz- 
ing, or picking up broken links. Noman or woman 
should undertake an office for which he or she has 
not the fitness or the interest to fill to its widest 
circumference; if lack of talent or of time prevents 
filling the office, good judgment and grace demand 
that it should be surrendered. It is a social crime 
to waste the time of busy people through indiffer- 
ence or neglect. It is but a shade less criminal 
for intelligent people to submit to the neglect or 
indifference of those who pretend to work with 
them. If the work for which an organization is 
formed is important enough to demand organiza- 
tion, it is important enough to demand the best its 
workers can give toor command for it. Less than 
that is an insult. 

_ Every one who has ever been connected with 
boards or eemtmittees knows the annoying waste 
of time and nerve-force to which one must, or 
rather does, submit because of the negligence, tardi- 
ness, or indifference of some members. Is it not 
the part of righteousness and wisdom to save this 
waste by organizing with working members, cut- 
ting off drift and deadwood ? The mails are already 
delivering the postal cards giving the notices of 
meetings. We pick one up, read the name of the 
organization, and, taking out note-book, write day 
and time, adding fifteen minutes to half an hour 
to the stated time, knowing full well that we will 
have a margin to spare then before the meeting 
really begins. Another comes. This means half 
of the officers ready to report intelligently and 
completely, and about a third of the members act- 
ive in interest, while all are ready to criticise. So 
we go through the list, each differing slightly in its 
defects. We blame the society or organization, 
- when the fault is the preponderance of one certain 
temperament in the individual members. If all 
possessed the sense of personal responsibility in the 
same degree, meetings would begin and close on 
time; every committee and officer would have at- 
tended to their several duties, and no one would 
have assumed duties for which he had neither tal- 
ent, fitness, nor time. 


— 


ON THE ENGLISH RIVER. 


FRIEND'S message from over the sea 
gives a glimpse of how two persons of 
similar tastes may make an Arcadia: 

This is Saturday—* Bank holiday "— 
: so it is unfortunate for the pleasure 
seekers that it should rain; but it seemed natural 
enough to us to wake up in London to cloudy skies. 
Our river trip was finished last evening at six 
o'clock, and since we did not find a pleasant place 
in which to spend Sunday, as we had _ hoped, we 
suddenly decided to return to this comfortable abode, 
and were received with the warmest of welcomes. 
I am at a loss to know how to tell you what a 
dream of loveliness and pleasure our river journey 
was. We were wonderfully fortunate in the weather, 
for we did not have a drop of rain, and the days 
were perfect from morning until night. We left 


Oxford about noon on Monday, later than we had 
originally intended, but we did some sight-seeing in 
the morning which delayed us—as it turned out, most 
happily. Our boat, the “ Musk,” was, like all the 
boats on the Thames, of hard wood varnished, was 
light, pretty, and comfortable, with a most luxurious 
blue-cushioned seat in the stern for me. When we 
reached the first lock, Iffley, we found another boat 
had gone in just ahead of us containing another 
young couple also bound down the river. Their 
boat was larger than ours, they carried much more 
baggage than we did, and had with them an amus- 
ing little black dog. : 

The young man asked if we were going “all the 


way down,” and said, “Then we may meet again ;”” 


but as he pulled a very lazy stroke we soon left 
them far behind, and did not expect to get another 
glimpse of them. | 

About supper time we reached Clifton-Hampden, 
and, landing by the boat-keeper’s house, which was a 
bower of vines and blossoming plants, we walked to 
the “ Barley Mow,” intending only to take tea there 
and then go on for a few miles, but we were so 
fascinated by the place when we reached it that we 
promptly decided to pass the night there, and we 
have rejoiced ever since at our decision. This 
“Inn” is more than five hundred years old, and, 
with its thatched roof, queer little windows, low 
ceilings, clambering roses, and nasturtiums, was 
altogether the quaintest, loveliest place I ever saw. 
You may fancy what the ceilings were when I tell 
you that in the middle of the rooms, where they 
were lower than at the sides, L———’s head rubbed 
against them as he walked. In addition to the 
quaint beauty of the place, it is exceedingly com- 
fortable and well caved for, and we were loth to 
come away. There was only a diminutive blonde 
maid-servant about the Inn, for the present pro- 
prietor and his wife look after things themselves ; 
the wife presided over the cooking, giving us two 
appetizing meals. Just as we had finished break- 
fast, the young couple with the black dog appeared 
upon the scene, and there was mutual surprise that 
we had passed the night under the same roof. We 
met two or three times on the river, but finally lost 
them at Wallingford. Our night at the “ Barley 
Mow” was the most successful, but they were all 
good, and another very pleasant one was at Med- 
menham Ferry, where the hotel was full, and we 
were given a room in anold abbey of the thirteenth 
century. The chief charms of the journey were the 
strolling through quaint old villages by the way, and 
the visits to picturesque old churches, vine covered 
and nestling among the trees, while the river itself 
was an unending series of beautiful pictures. 
Always, as noon approached, we sought out some 
little village, and, leaving our boat at the landing, 
went on a foraying expedition, which was always 
great fun. It usually resulted in buns and ginger 
ale, and sometimes it was a fresh “thrippenny ” loaf 
with a pat of butter, or luxuries in the way of plums 
or raspberry turnovers. _L—— rejoiced in a small 
ean of tongue, and I had for dessert every day 
cheese (a pennyworth lasted for the entire journey), 
and Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits. } 

We sometimes presented a very funny appear- 
ance as we returned to the boat laden with spoils, 
and with bottles protruding from all L——’s avail- 
able pockets. But when we had gone on down the 
river, sought out a shady nook, and moored our 
boat to the branch of a tree, what a feast we had! 

Our next trip—to which we shall give two or 
three weeks—will be spent between Oxford and 
Windsor. We shall provide ourselves with a little 
lunch hamper. But for this time we got on capi- 
tally with only a table-knife, a tin cup, and a stow- 
away place under the seat. Perhaps you will 
wonder that I should dwell so much on these mate- 
rial things, but when you have acquired an appetite 
by several hours of rowing, you will find the 
Thames luncheon something greatly to be desired. 
One we shall long remember was taken under the 
overhanging boughs of a fir tree, which came down 
almost to the water's edge, and made a great 
bower just big enough to hold our boat. A wild 
bird, with strange-voiced cries, hopped about among 
the rushes and lily pads, and beside us, in the clear 
water, big fish swam about almost within reach of our 
hands, and shared eagerly in our luncheon. Anamus- 
ing feature to me was the sight of the people in punts 
fishing. ‘There were men and boys of all shapes 
and sizes and ages, often solitary, but occasionally 
in companies, and sometimes there were little girls 
in sunbonnets, or stout mammas sitting beside stout 
papas. As we came down the river, it was a ludi- 
crous sight to see these rows of solemn and immoy- 
able backs. I longed to see one of them catch a 


fish ; but no one ever did, and I was only gratified 


at last by seeing a little boy with a wooden leg, | 


who was sitting on the edge of a wharf, succeed in 
pulling out a “chub,” and then I wished the poor, 
shining thing was back in the water. 

The house-boats, too, interested me greatly. 
They were bewildering in variety, and the floral 
displays on them were really superb. The finest of 
them affected a certain coloring. The * Rouge et 
Noir’’—which I did not admire particularly, but 
which was very magnificent—was decorated in col- 
ors corresponding to its name. The “ Réve d'Or” 
was yellow, with yellow flowers all along the roof. 
The “Golden Butterfly ” was very lovely, painted 
white, with white awning, yellow curtains, a white 
flag, with yellow letters and masses of yellow flow- 
ers. The “Golden Grasshopper” was a “sym- 
phony ” in white and pale pink—pink silk curtains, 
pink flag on one end, white flag on the other, ex- 


quisite arrangement of pink and white flowers, and | 


garlands of flowers between all the windows. Some 
of the less pretentious ones attracted us more, 
though, and looked wonderfully cozy and home- 
like. On the last day we did twenty-five miles, 
which was more than our allowance ; but the river 
grew less attractive as we approached London and 
encountered more people, and we decided to finish 
the journey last night. Yesterday we had the 
breeze with us for the first time, and by means of 
our umbrellas we managed to sail three miles in 
very good style. As we sat with umbrellas held 
aloft to catch the wind, we certainly presented very 


funny figures, and attracted no little attention ; but 


we accomplished our purpose, and once, as we 


rounded a point at a fine rate of speed, we were 


applauded from the shore. We are off for Cam- 
bridge this afternoon, so I must stop, being chiefly 
impressed with what is left out of this letter ! 

We are so proud of our coats of tan, and long to 
show them to you. I fear they will be gone when 
we see you; mine will, anyway, and I shall grieve 
to lose it. | M. 


THREE CHAPTERS ON BREAD. 


[FROM A FORTHCOMING BREAD BOOK. | 


CHAPTER I. 


THINK I have given in my book re- 
cipes for nearly all the family breads. 
But I want to recommend the beginner 
in bread-making to aim at perfect suc- 

—J cess with white bread made with com- 

pressed yeast and the best of flour before trying 
any experiments with other kinds. 
of experience she may try making bread with a 
sponge and without. In this way she will learn to 
judge of consistency, on which so much depends, 
of degress of lightness, and of the time according 
to temperature required for rising. This last varies 
much. as has already been explained. 


Most books in giving recipes for bread give a 


stated time for rising. It is impossible to do this 
correctly ; an approximate idea is all that can be 
given, unless the whole process is carried on ther- 
mometer in hand. It will naturally take longer for 
yeast to act in a temperature of 70° than 95°, 
but even that would depend on whether the water 
and flour used were warmed to 70° or to 95°. Asa 
general rule, bread made with compressed yeast, 
warm flour, and lukewarm water will rise twice 
and be ready for the oven in three and a half to 
four hours in summer, and from five to six hours 
in winter. Dried or home-made yeasts take twice 
this time. 


I have endeavored to guide the tyro in bread- 


making by saying it should rise to twice its first 
bulk, but to judge just when the bread is ready to 
work over, just when to put it in the oven, the eye 
must be cultivated. If an effort is made to remem- 
ber the appearance of bread when put in the oven, 
which proved good, it will be found easy to judge 


by those indications, for they will become familiar 


after two or three bakings. = 

This is true also of consistency. What some 
understand as a stiff dough (because it is far re- 
moved from batter) others would call soft. As a 
matter of fact, a really stiff dough that is very firm 
(but not at all hard or tough) makes a very fine 
bread in experienced hands. It is white and of fine 
grain, and the crust has the unity and crispness of a 
cracker. But the rock on which the inexperienced 
bread-maker usually splits is in getting too stiff a 
dough. This results in tough bread with an uneven 
grain, because it cannot be properly fermented or 
kneaded. 

Most minute and excellent directions have been 
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given in this book for kneading, yet I will repeat 
that thorough kneading both the first and second 
times, and for perfect bread “ three times is abso- 
lutely necessary.” A small quantity of bread can, 
of course, be thoroughly worked in a few minutes 
providing the handling is right, while a batch dou- 
ble the size will take double the time. On the 


kneading depend the tenderness, the whiteness, and * 


evenness of the bread. . 

Now, before going into small breads I will re- 
capitulate the points necessary to be remembered 
about bread-making generally. It has been ex- 
plained that imperfect flour by management can be 
made into fairly good bread. But where there is 
choice, the novice in bread-making will do well to 
perfect herself in making perfect bread, by the use 
of the finest materials before trying any others. 
Use the best flour. Take care the water is only 
warm, not hot, and never cold, even in warm 
weather. Except in really hot, dry weather, warm 
your flour; do it slowly, that it may dry as well as 
warm. Using cold flour is in winter one of the 
causes of cold, clammy bread, and also of its rising 
slowly. Keep the bread dough away from draughts. 
Let the yeast, if compressed, be fresh ; this may be 
known by its breaking short; should it be soft and 
stringy when you break it, do not use it. If bread 
does not rise at all, or very slowly, you know one 
of three things: either the water has been hot 
(in this case it will not rise at all); your yeast 
was stale or not good (this would cause very slow 
rising, and a grayish, sour-smelling crust to the loaf 
when baked); or the dough has been chilled, when 
the result would be the same. Sour bread comes 
from two causes—it has risen too slowly, or it has 
been allowed to rise far too much before kneading. 

A provoking form of poor bread is very often met 
with, which looks perfect, and has all the require- 
ments but flavor; in fact, so good does it appear 
that those on whose table it is met with are often 
proud of its excellence. The cause of this white, 
light, tasteless bread is over-fermentation. Many 
inexperienced people think that it cannot be so or 
the bread would sour. But the truth is that in cold 
weather the dough will rise far too much and yet 
not be sour, but the effect of over-fermentation is 
to destroy the sweetness of the flour. This effect 
is often caused by the common habit of setting the 
bread—not the sponge—over night in a warm place. 
In winter this may be well, if the family is large, 
but care should be taken even then that the heat is 
not over 70°, or it will be light long before the 
household is astir to work it. But in all but 


- cold weather far sweeter bread is made by setting 
it in the morning early. The reason is this: 


bread set at 10 o'clock p.m., if properly made with 
active yeast. will be quite ready to knead at 3 
or 4 aM. But of course it cannot have atten- 
tion then nor for some hours. The result is the good- 
looking, husky, tasteless bread many of us know as 
“ beautiful home-made bread.” 

If it is necessary to set bread over night instead 
of the sponge, home-made yeast should be used, or 
half the quantity of compressed, and a study must be 
made of the exact position which will give it about 


70°. Too warm a spot will make the yeast too active, 
‘and the bread be ready too soon, and when set in 


too cool a place it will do nothing; in fact, these 
are the two usual extremes when a servant makes 
the bread. The dough may either have risen till 
it is nothing but coarse poreg like honeycomb, or it 


_ will be a perfectly cold, inért mass. In the last 


case nothing is gained by over-night mixing, for it 
will take longer for the cold dough to become grad- 
ually warm than if newly started. Nothing teaches 
like experience. It is hoped wherever the reader 
meets with an assertion which is at variance with 
her own experience or observation she will try the 
experiment. For instance, many who have made 
bread for years by mixing it over night, in order to 


have early baking, may be hard to convince that 


the dough which has become cold, and in which the 
yeast is still inert, will not be ready sooner than 
freshly mixed bread, for which warm materials 
are used, and which is set to rise ina spot not lower 
than 80° nor above 95°. , 
The test is easily made, as also that of the differ- 
ence between bread that has been allowed to remain 
light for hours without kneading and that which is 
watched and kneaded at the right time. Only, it 
must be remembered that for a faithful experiment 
to be made all the conditions must be the same. It 
is easier to obtain this when they are made on the 
same day and side by side. For instance, make 
new dough when you find that set over night is cold 
and inert, and put both in one temperature to rise. 


You will find the new dough ready first. Again, 


as to the effect of over-fermentation. Make bread 
for two loaves; then divide the dough, put both to 
rise in the same temperature, watch over, and when 
double the first bulk knead it thoroughly, and pro- 
ceed as usual, taking care that it does not rise too 
much after the second kneading. Leave the other 
, bread to get much lighter, about in the condition in 
, which bread set over night in mild weather is found 
at 6 A.M.; in other words, more porous than honey- 
comb, the dough being feathery when pulled from 
the sides. In moderate weather it will become 
thus light without being sour. Work this down 
thoroughly, and be careful to do exactly as you 
have done with the first loaf. You must watch, 
for it will rise much more quickly than bread that 
has risen only just enough. If this experiment be 
carefully carried out, you will have two excellent- 
looking loaves, and one delicious in flavor; the sec- 
ond, or over-risen loaf, will probably have even a 
better appearance. The crumb will be very friable, 
perhaps too much so to cut easily ; but it will lack 
flavor, although there will not be a suspicion of 
sourness, unless the experiment has been carried 
too far. 

This conélusion is the result of many experiments 
on the part of the writer, and, although it is said 
there is no scientific certainty as to the cause of 
some bread lacking flavor, I should like each house- 
keeper to try for herself the difference that one to 
two hours over-rising makes in bread. 

I have spoken two or three times of setting bread 
at night as being the cause of much well-made but 
tasteless bread. But I do not wish to leave the 
impression that I think bread should not be set over 
night, or that excellent bread cannot be made in that 
way. But when bread has, say, from 10 p.m. to 6 
or 7 A.M. to rise, common sense will tell one who has 
made bread, and takes the trouble to consider the 
matter, that the conditions should not be the same 
as for bread that is to rise in from two to three 
hours. Bread made and set over night should have 
either a slow working yeast or a much less quan- 
tity of the powerful yeasts now in use. For exam- 
ple, dough for a family batsh of bread, set over 
night in a moderately warm place, say 70°, ought 
to have no more than half an ounce of compressed 
yeast to six or seven pounds.of flour. Putting it in 
a cold place will not save time, as [ have explained, 
for it will take longer for the cold dough to rise 
when brought near the fire than for dough newly 
made with warm flour and water. This also the 
earnest housekeeper who wants to be sure of her 
facts may test for herself. 

These remarks do not apply to the method of 
making bread by setting a sponge. The danger 
from souring is then very slight if a very little car- 
bonate of soda is mixed with it—as much as will 
lay on half a silver dime—and the bread will not be 
tasteless, because only a small portion of the flour 
will have been subject to the action of the yeast. 
But, unfortunately, when people nowadays talk of 
“setting ’’ bread over night, they mean making it 
up, and it is against this custom I would warn the 
reader. 


A WORD ABOUT OPEN FIRES. 


By CuHarues H. CRANDALL. 


HERE are many trite subjects which we 
fail to recollect at the very time when 
we might gather most profit thereby, and 
such fact must be the standing excuse 
for opening at this time of year so famil- 
iar a chapter as one on open fires. The wide dis- 
persion of wealth and the energy of the artistic 
trades that cater to it, finding the open hearth rich 
in decorative possibilities, have caused the fireplace 
to become commonplace in the city and country 
homes of the wealthy. But it is not for those who 
gaze in the embers framed by costly tiles and ham- 
mered brass at the Tuxedo or Westchester Country 
Clubs, in rural palaces by the Hudson or the Sound, 
nor even for the ordinary well-to-do city man who 
enjoys his open grate of anthracite or his mimic 
hickory log punctured with gas jets, that we feel 
specially inspired to say a word about open fires. 
As the cool, bright glances of the October sun 
awaken us from summer lethargy, while the health- 
ful and exhilarating chill of morning and evening 
excites us to activity in beating off the vanguard of 
the coming cold weather, the memories of humble 
country homesteads come before us. And with 
the many joys which October “at the old farm ” 
brought to us there are not a few of us who feel 
that we were cheated in one particular of our birth- 


right of autumn pleasures—that we never had an 
open fire! 


Yes, strange as it may seem, the roaring, crack- 
ling blaze that was so familiar to our grandfathers 
and is so familiar now in modern houses of luxury— 
this typical feature .of our early rural life has be- 
come almost unknown in the experience of the 
present generation of farmers and country villagers. 
The labor or money cost of obtaining wood, the © 
more equal heating power of stoves, the greater 
convenience and more lasting quality of the coal 
fire, depleted wood-lots, and sometimes depleted 
purses, have wrought the change. 

Nevertheless, for the sake of pleasures unreckon- 
able in dollars and cents, for the sake of cheerful- 
ness, health, and sweet and homelike associations, 
we hope to see many an old fireplace throughout 
the country glow, for the next six weeks at least, as 
it has not for many a year. Take off the forbid- 
ding doors that hide the fireplace of our ancestors ! 
Bring the brass andirons from the garret, and let 
their quaintly sculptured brass heads be polished to 
catch and multiply the flames! Away to the wood- 
pile, or with jolting cart to orchard, to wood-lot, to 
fence-row, to mill-yard!—for we must have wood. 
Now is the time to take merry vengeance on the 
big knots of hickory, oak, maple, or apple tree that 
you have vainly tried to split open! Roll the stub- 
born offender to the back of the fireplace, prone 
upon the brick or stone. Setthe andirons against it, 
a foot and a half or two feet apart, and let the lighter 
but serviceable forestick lie across them, eight or 
ten inches in front of the back-log, to inclose 
the draught. In this space build up the heap of 
paper, boxes, chips, twigs, and long or crooked 
sticks that scorn to go in a stove. As you survey 
the dusky, motley pile, pause a second to anticipate 
how it will be transformed when the genius of the 
flame touches it. And who shall say that the fabric 
of our humdrum lives shall not some time, at a 
touch, be more wondrously transfigured ? 3 

Touch the match, and we will enjoy our labors. 
The first glow of the flame already softens the lines 
of our faces. We are once more children, pleased 
with a fire; as if we were new Prometheans, en- 
joying our long-lost treasure, and wondering how 
we could have been chained to the rock of custom 
and coal stoves so long. Now let grandfather and 
grandmother draw up their chairs. The blaze will 
make them young as they tell how they cooked 
with the kettle on the crane, and baked potatoes in 
the ashes. Draw up to the open fire, all ye that 
are nervous, malarious, and dyspeptic, and, instead 
of taking pills and sending for the doctor, you will 
forget your ills in the witchery of the flames. 
Hark to the good angels that surround our country 
homes—the spirits of pure air! “Let us in! 
let us in!” they sing at every crack of door and 
window. And in they come, and chase the hob- 
goblins of damp and typhoid and malaria and con- 
sumption up the chimney. 

Now let us call in the house-dog, if he is a trusty, 
good doggie, worthy of such confidence and com- 
pany, that he may add to the picture as he stretches 
his nose and paws to the blaze and blinks at the 
falling sticks. Tabby, too, if she is on good terms 
with Ranger, shall have her place to purr to the 
purring fire. The tongs should be handy to pick 
up the charred ends of sticks and place them again 
in the center of the blaze. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that every one thinks he or she knows just 
how to poke the fire. So let every one have a turn 
at poking, and let the criticisms on the poker be 
generous and merry. The small boys may be on 
the alert to put out sparks that spiteful dry wood 
may throw over the fender on the carpet. 

Pictures in the fire! Any one would be dull 
not to see the flaming bridges, beleaguered towns, 
fairy grottoes and coral caves, Cities of the Sun 
and Pompeiis in ashes. Then let fancy rest, and 
the fire weave its own fantastic spell on the mind, 
stealing our senses, gently beguiling us out of all 
realization of time and space into the wonderful 
region of Rest ! | | 

But a falling stick will awaken us, and just in 
time to see a drove of sparks 


thridding the soot forests’ tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer.” 


If the family are glum and out of sorts, light the 
fire quickly, and bring them round. They cannot 
long remain ill-natured before the blaze that makes 
old and young alike; that tells of sacrifice, of 
strongest human ties, of immemorial common joys 
and hopes, of common origin and common destiny. 

Who does not know the fit adjuncts and acces- 
sories of the fireplace—the dish of apples, the 
pitcher of sweet cider, the hickory nuts and chest- 
nuts and pop-corn? Or one may easily realize the 
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furnishing of Lowell’s fireplace in the “Courtin’, 
where 
“ Aroun’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, 
An’ in among ’em rusted 
Th’ old queen’s arm thet Gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted.” 


Is your home poorly furnished, and lacking in 
pictures and adornments? ‘Turn down the lamps 
and give the fire a chance! Let the gold and 
black figures chase along the walls, and change 
your chairs and tables to gilt and ebony. And if 
you long for a masterpiece of Millet or Breton or 
Kensett or Gifford, look in the darkly framed 
fireplace, and behold such lights and glooms, such 
transitory golds and reds and blues and purples, 
such artlessness of composition and sentiment, as 
they could not reproduce. 

Nights by the open fire! We remember them 
long after they have passed. The ashes are blown 
away, and there glows the same home-picture ; the 
inner peace and comfort, the outer storm and chill. 


‘ And ever, as a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed !” 


And one cannot help but think how appropriate 
it would be to paint in quaint, Quakerish letters 
this quatrain of our good Whittier across the board 
above our open fire. Wood may be scarce, and 
coal more convenient and prosaically useful; but 
come, can we not afford a little of the romance 
and sweet illusion of life which make us forget it 
is a treadmill? It is a good old companion of 
man, is the blaze of wood; the confidant of hunt- 
ers and pioneers and warriors. By some strange 
power it may mellow our hearts and make life 
easier. In its glow we may think tender thoughts, 
as did “‘ Ik Marvel”’ in his young bachelorhood. 

As October, the queen of the year, reddens her 
apples and lights her forest fires, let us redden our 
cheeks and illumine our lives with the reflection of 
a roaring draught of flame. Youth and love and 
poetry shall live thereby, and even the cricket on 
the hearth shall sing its praises. 


A NEW EMPLOYMENT. 


4|HIS is the age of improvements and of 
labor-saving machines; but a recent 
importation from England is so entirely 
novel that the circular sent to announce 
the unusual opportunity is offered for 
perusal. A woman recently arrived announces 
herself as a “ Disciplinarian of Children,” with the 
following introduction: ‘To slap a child in the 
heat of passion, while the child is excited and unruly, 
does not have half as salutary an effect as the more 
mature and considered punishment, such as im- 
prisonment ina dark wardrobe or sending the little 
one to bed without supper. Better than this is to 
threaten the child with a visit from the bugaboo. 
The dread of the arrival of this awful personage 
will act as an incentive to good conduct with the 
most fractious children in the world. My sister is a 
bugaboo, and that is about what Iam. The fee in 
England for visiting a house and disciplining the 
children is two shillings. This involves medical 
advice drawn from the fund of considerable experi- 
ence in the world, besides whatever suggestions the 
condition of things may naturally lead up to. 
Besides this part of my business, I hope to teach, 
doctor, and nurse the little ones. Of course, there 
are points of antagonism between these different 
functions, but the effect is good upon the children.” 
The system is not novel ; undoubtedly it is practiced 
privately in some families; it is the medium of 
application that is unique. Imagine sitting down 
and sending a postal as follows: ‘“ I am going to 
attend the Shakespeare reading to-morrow morning, 
and will not have time to attend to Alice, who tore 
her apron yesterday. Will you please administer 
punishment in your usual manner, but somewhat 
more severely, as this is the second time Alice has 
torn her apron within two months?” Or, 
Dear Madam : 

“ John still continues to keep his hands in his 
pocket, though you have been treating him two 
months. There must be some fault in your system ; 
it must be weak. Add several horns to your 
bugaboo and increase his size. Your further em- 
ployment depends on the quickness with which you 
cure John. If I had time to attend to the child he 
would have given up the habit long since.” 

Or, 
“ Dear Madam: 

“] find just as much untruthfulness in my nursery 


as before you took charge of the children. I have 
no doubt the nurses give the children suppers con- 
trary to your direction. You must change your 
methods unless your system includes the treatment 
of nurses. If it does, will you kindly inform as to 
your terms ?” 

Yet if this “Disciplinarian” is able to secure 
employment, such me s must eventually be 
sent. Perhaps part of the system is a daily or 
weekly visit, when all the children are submitted to 
her, on the same principle that our grandmothers 
administered sulphur and molasses to every child, 
independent of its physical condition. The woman 
evidently feels that she has a legitimate field if only 
she can put herself before the public; she believes 
in her methods, and expects to fill all her time. In 
the face of all this we pride ourselves on our prog- 
ress and that we have advanced in our family re- 
lations ! 

There are families where a professional dis- 
ciplinarian would be an improvement on the no-dis- 
cipline principle now existing in them, but it is the 
parents, not the children, who stand in need of his or 
her services. If the lady issuing the above circular 
will change the subjects of her treatment, no doubt 
many of our readers will be glad to employ her 
services for their neighbors. | 


Our Younc FOLKS. 
JEFF. 


By B. 


CHAPTER VI. 


2 <vz,¢|T was not long until the Judge drove up 
to where he sat. 

Goldilocks was by his side. With 
hair freshly curled and all the soil of 
yesterday’s wandering removed, she 
looked as dainty and fresh as a newly opened 
flower. 

“Jump in, Jeff,’”’ said the Judge. “I want you 
to take me to see this Jake Small you told me about. 
I have business with him.” 

“IT dunno if he’s home yit or not, but I kin show 
you his shanty. He mostly stays over ’t Eb Rit- 
ters’s, though.” 

“ Well, we will try to find him. I want very 
much to see him on important business.” 

Jeff wondered what it could be, and if he had 
done wrong to tell about the ranch. When they 
reached Jake’s cabin they saw smoke curling up 
from the stovepipe. 

“You hold the horses, Jeff, and take care of 
Goldilocks, while I go in.” | 

Jake turned pale when he faced the Judge at the 
door. The Judge, too, started in surprised recog- 
nition. 

“Matthews! I declare. Well, I did not expect 
to meet you here. But we find most everybody in 
Colorado. Sort of city of refuge, eh ?” with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lip. ‘ But I came to see 
Jake Small; is he in?” 

“‘I—that is—he don’t live here ’’—then, seeing 
Jeff in the carriage—“ or rather, I should say—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the Judge, impatiently. 
“T understand ; Jake Small is the name you mas- 
querade under here. Well, it’s easier to leave a 
name back in the States than a face, and I happen 
to know your face better even than your name— 
doesn’t change as often, you see. Your character, 
too, retains all its pristine nobility. Jumping a 
poor widow's claim is quite in your line, I should 
judge.” 

‘¢ But there’s some mistake,” stammered the man. 
“IT ain’t the one you’re lookin’ for, Jedge—I 
ain't—”’ 

* You seem to know me, at any rate,” said the 
Judge, smiling sarcastically. “And I know you 
pretty well. I can identify you as Matthews, the 
escaped forger, and this boy out here and his 
mother can identify you as Jake Small, who has 
tried to rob them of their home; and altogether it 
will be rather an unpleasant case if I choose to push 
it, eh ?”’ 

Jake began to beg. | 

“'That’'l) do,” said the Judge, scornfully. “I 
don’t care that””—snapping his fingers—‘ what be- 
comes of you. I came here to buy out a rascal’s 
ill-gotten claim for the sake of saving a good wo- 
man’s home, and I find matters much easier than I 
supposed. Come in here, and we'll settle in a few 
moments, and I shall save my money. Give me 
pen and ink, quick. I’ve no time to waste.”’ 


Jake did as he was bidden. The Judge pulled 


a blank paper from his pocket, and began to write 
rapidly. The. heading of the paper was “ Relin- 
quishment.”’ 

When he had finished he pushed it toward Jake. 

“There,” he said, “you will sign that—a paper 
setting forth that you relinquish, of your own free 
will, all right and title tothe land—ah! I have not 
the number of the land; give me your pre-emption 
papers a moment.” 

Again Jake obeyed. | 

“There !—all right and title to the land herein 
described, etc., ete. Sign, quick !” 

Jake hesitated. “’Tain’t of my own free will, 
Judge,” he said. 

The Judge laughed derisively. ‘‘ Wonderfully 
tender conscience all at once,” he said. *‘ But 1 think 
you'll decide it is of your free will if the alterna- 
tive is to suffer arrest and prosecution by me for 
all the crimes I happen to know you are guilty of. 
I vow I ought not to let you off so easy,” said the 
Judge, making a motion as if to take back the 
paper. ‘J could make you give up the land and 
prosecute you, too, if I’d take the trouble, but I 
hate to bother with the dirty business. I—” 

“T’ll sign it, Jedge, I'll sign,” cried Jake, grasp- 
ing the paper feverishly, “if you'll let. me off. I 
ain’t never done you no harm, hev I ?” 

“Sign then, and be quick! Now swear. “Yes, 
I’m a notary ; it'll be all legal enough, I’ll warrant 


you. Very good,” said the Judge, pocketing the 


paper. “I leave here to morrow morning. I’ll drive 
round before I go, and see if you're still here. If 
you are, I’ll get the sheriff directly and call on you. 
Understand? If you should happen to be well on 
your way to California or some other haven, under 
the name, say, of Peter Picayune instead of Jake 
Small, why, I probably shall not meet or recognize 
you. That’s all. I’m glad you puta few improve- 
ments on Mrs. Corbel’s land. Kindness to the 
widow and orphan never comes amiss. Good-morn- 


ing,” and the Judge touched his hat with mocking ~ 


politeness. ‘Stay a moment, though; I must tres- 
pass a little further on your hospitality. I wish the 
use of your writing accommodations a few mo- 
ments.” He took another sheet of paper and wrote 
a few moments. Then he took out a check-book, 
filled a blank, tore it out, and folded it with the 
note he had written inside the relinquishment which 
Jake had signed. Then he went out to the car- 
riage. 

“ Here, Jeff,” he said, “ please take these papers 
to your mother. She can read, can’t she ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jeff, proudly, “and write, too. 
She went to school a good bit when she was a gal, 
I’ve heerd her say.” 

“Very well, then, she will understand them. 
Tell her I haven’t time to call again before we 
start. I shall have to go back to Colorado City for 
fresh supplies, thanks to those thieving Indians, and 
we'll start home directly I get back. It’s a little 
off the road to your house, and as you are so near 
I think I'll drop you here, if you don’t mind. You 
are a good boy, Jeff. Your mother has reason to 
be proud of you. I wish 1 could say the same of 
my boy ’—this last in an undertone. 

“ We won’t forget you soon—will we, Goldilocks ? 
Now, kiss the boy good-by, and tell him we shall 
come to see him again some time, you and I. Good- 
by, Jeff. I don’t need to tell you to take good 
care of your mother.” 

“ No, sir, I'll do that, sure,” and Jeff released his 
hand from the Judge’s warm grasp, and turned his 
face homeward—feeling still Goldilocks’s kiss on 
his cheek, and with her “ Dood-by, boy,” sounding 
in his ears as he walked. 

This was what the Judge sent Nancy with the 
relinquishment : 


“ Dear Madam : 


“The relinqguishment of Small’s claim to your 
land, which I send with this, is a legal docun ent 
which will stand in any court. It cost me uo 
money and but little time to get it from him, and 
it was a perfectly honorable transaction. So you 
need not feel that you rest under any obligations to 
me for it, any more than you were willing I should 
feel for the restoration of my watch and my little 
child (whom you will admit to be worth more to 
me than your home even is to you). I happen to 


know that the land you are on is what is called 


‘offered land ’—that is, it can be bought by any 
one for cash at pre-emption price, provided there 
are no previous claims upon it. This relinquish- 
ment throws it again upon the market. All you 
have to do, therefore, is to present yourself at the 
land-office with this paper, pay the purchase price, 
and get a clear title to your home. You should 
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attend to this at once, and, lest you should not have 
the money at your immediate disposal, I take the 
liberty of inclosing a check on the bank at Pueblo 
for the amount, which you may consider a loan, and 
return to me at my Denver address (which I in- 
close) as soon as convenient for you. I shall see 
or write you again in regard to Jeff, for whose 
education I have some plans, which, with your con- 
sent, I should like to carry out. He is a noble boy, 
and I congratulate you on being his mother, and 
him for the training which has made him what he 
iss Being unable to thank you for your great 
kindness to me, I will not try. 

“ Hoping to hear later of your prosperity, and 
trusting that there will be no further trouble about 
your home, I am, dear Madam, 

‘‘ Yours to command, JAMES MILLER.” 


And so they “all lived happily” forever after. 


“ D’ye know,” says Nancy, whenever the subject 


is mentioned, “I sha’n’t never git over bein’ tickled 
about the Injuns gittin’ that ornery boy.” But Jeff 


shakes his head, and says, soberly, “I'm glad I 


didn’t go back on maw.” | 


ANGOLA AND THE ECLIPSE. 


By Maset Loomis Topp. 


ROM the different maps of Western Africa 
one would suppose the countries border- 
ing on the Atlantic to be rather indefi- 
nite so far as names and boundaries 
are concerned. 

There is a certain vagueness, too, in the descrip- 
tions of these places and their relation to one 
another. But since the track of a total solar eclipse 
has seen fit to propose traversing these unfrequented 
localities, information rather more detailed has of 
necessity been acquired. The path of this eclipse 
will be more than five thousand miles long, begin- 
ning in the Caribbean Sea and skirting the north- 
ern shore of South America. Here, however, it 


will be visible only in French Guiana, where an 


observing party from the Lick Observatory in Cali- 
fornia will locate. 

As is usual with these eclipse tracks, the most of 
its length lies upon the ocean, the next land which 
it strikes in its easterly course being the somewhat 


_unprepossessing region of the west coast of Africa. 


Here will be established the United States Govern- 
ment expedition, in charge of Professor Todd, of 
Amherst College. The party will leave New York, 
before October 20, in the old man-of-war “ Pensa- 
cola.” | 

It is intended to sail in a general southeasterly 
direction for St. Paul de Loanda, the capital of the 


Portuguese colony of Angola, stopping possibly at 


the Cape Verde Islands. The eclipse occurs on 
the 22d of December, and, even if six weeks or 
more are consumed in the voyage, there will still 
be ample time to select the observing station, set 
up the instruments, and be in readiness by that day. 

In 1486 the celebrated Portuguese navigator 
Diego discovered Angola, but it was nearly a bun- 
dred years later that a fleet was sent from Lisbon 
to investigate and colonize the country. Its com- 
mander was Paulo Diaz, who disembarked at the 
island of Loanda, opposite the present city of St. 
Paul. The island being found unsuitable for resi- 
dences, the colonists crossed to the mainland and 
established themselves, building a church where the 
fortress of San Miguel now stands. 

The native king received them joyfully, and they 
aided him in reducing certain rebel vassals. Vari- 


ous were the experiences of the Portuguese there-. 


after, with suspicious blacks, envious Dutch, and 
the like, but they have in general held undisputed 
sway during all the centuries succeeding. Since 
the establishment of the Congo Free State in 1885, 
the name Angola is properly applied only to the 


Tegions extending from the Congo southward to 


Cape Frio, and inland about fifteen hundred miles. 
St. Paul is between 8° and 9° south latitude, and 
has about thirteen thousand inhabitants, two-thirds 
The eclipse is not 
total here, and, although the expedition will land 
and perhaps spend several days at St. Paul, Pro- 
fessor Todd. will establish the observing station 
Somewhere between fifty and one hundred miles 
inland. 

The selection of such a site involves much care 
and consideration. It must be nearly in the center 


of the belt of totality ; the meteorological condi- 
ions must be as favorable as possible; it must be 
sufficiently elevated to escape the marsh mists near 
the coast and the river banks (which not only thicken 
the atmosphere, but are exceedingly dangerous tu 


the health of foreigners); it must be easily accessi- 
ble because of the tons of instruments and appa- 
ratus to be transported, and an abundant supply of 
fresh water must be available for the photographic 
purposes. If, in addition to these essential points, 
any comforts in living for the observing party and 
their followers can be secured, they will be grate- 
fully accepted; but onein search of personal luxury 
would hardly select the astronomer’s profession. 
Spring, in Angola, begins in October, December 
therefore being quite at the height of summer, or 
the rainy season. But, in spite of this, there are 
probabilities in favor of a clear sky for the eclipse. 
Frequently there is almost no rain throughout the 
so-called wet season, and especially near the coast 
the rains are often entirely omitted, while in many 
localities: they fall principally at night. The dry 
season, or winter (from May to October), is even 
less favorable for clear skies, as sometimes for days 
together the sun is not visible, owing to a smooth 
white cloud which entirely enshrouds the blue. 


| So, although the astronomer was not consulted, of 


the two the rainy season at Angola must have been 
his choice. But chances have to be taken, risks 
Tun. - 

One can but recall poor Le Gentil, the French 
astronomer, who was sent by his Government to 
observe a transit of Venus at Pondicherry in 
1760. Starting more than a year beforehand, his 
vicissitudes with different ships, in consequence of 
the war between France and England, prevented 
him from reaching any available point in the 
region for his observations ; and he had the exas- 
peration of watching, from the unstable deck of 
a ship, the transit occur in the clearest of limpid 
blue skies. Not to be daunted, he did not return 
to France, but spent the intervening eight years in 
study and waiting at Pondicherry for the next 
transit. But, almost too sad to relate, this was 
obscured by a cloud, and his last chance for more 
than a century was gone. Could any disappoint- 
ment be more cruel? But Angola may be kind, 
and, while we shall have no transit of Venus until 
the year 2004, other eclipses will come, even in the 
present century. 

Near the coast the soil is dry and arid; further 
inland a tropical vegetation begins, and a range 
of low hills lifts the traveler out of the region of 
the worst fevers. The Quanza is the principal 
river of Angola, and, indeed, the only really 
navigable one south of the Congo, for the Dande 
and the Bengo are both too shallow for anything 
but native canoes. The waters of the Quanza 
begin to rise in October, and reach their fullest in 
April. It is said that the first great rains in the 
interior generally come down very suddenly, in the 
form of a wave sometimes eight feet high and ex- 
tending across the whole bed of the stream. ‘This 
rushes downward with irresistible force, carrying 
great trunks and roots of trees, masses of débris 
and grass, with a grandly rushing noise. About 
fifty miles from the mouth of this river, and lying 
in the belt of totality, is the little town of Muxima, 
which Professor Todd will probably select for his 
station. It is built on bare white limestone rock, 
and the ruin of an old fort upon an eminence 
eighty feet or more above the settlement gives a 
picturesque appearance to the otherwise barren 
little town. Permission will be obtained to set up 
the instruments on this fort, and thus a station 
much like the excellent one which we occupied in 
Japan will be secured. Steamboats as well as 
sailing vessels navigate the Quanza, thus solving 
the transportation problem. ‘The river here and 
above this point swarms with alligators, and the 
phlegmatic hippopotamus also haunts the stream. 
But he does not approve of modern navigation, and 
since the first steamboat began to run, in September, 
1866, he has betaken himself more and more to 
the vast lagoons bordering the Quanza, leaving 
the river highway principally to the new monsters. 

Muxima has an interesting red-tiled church, 
which is held in great veneration by the natives 
about, Our Lady of Muxima being always spoken 
of with worshipful adoration. Here are preserved 
still some jewels and furniture presented by de- 
vout Europeans as well as natives. There are also 
the ruins of a convent near by, and many frag- 
ments of prayers still remembered by the blacks 
show that at one time the brothers and mission- 
aries succeeded in engrafting some ideas of a for- 
eign religion upon their rather unreceptive minds. 
But its principles are almost as much in ruins as 
its buildings. During the invasion of Angola by 
the Dutch in the seventeenth century, Muxima was 
in its glory. It was the residence of numbers of 
influential Portuguese, and the scene of consider- 


able splendor. Little of that life now remains; it 
has no trade nor industry, and a general air of 
thriftlessness pervades it. 

Beyond Muxima the river banks become very 
beautiful, fringed with groves of} oil-palm and other 
tropical growths, while a fine cliff just above the 
town rises perpendicularly from the water. 

The climate of Angola, while in many respects 
very dangerous for foreigners, is not as hot and 
uncomfortable as its latitude might seem to indi- 
cate. Along the marshes and lagoons of the coast 
and rivers malarial fevers abound, but on higher 
land, with proper precautions, they can be gen- 
erally avoided. Near the shore a daily sea breeze, 
beginning about ten o’clock in the morning and last- 
ing until sunset, tempers the hottest days agreeably. 
In the hot season the thermometer seldom rises 
above 80° to 86° in the shade, and the wind is 
often too strong to be agreeable. Farther inland 
the temperature is rather higher, but the increased 
elevation of the country soon more than compen- 
sates for the lack of sea breeze, and the tempera- 
ture remains about the same. The climate certain- 
ly has a depressing effect upon the foreigner, who 
must use continual mental exertion to keep him- 
self to his tasks; but for a few weeks it is to be 
hoped that no evil effects will be felt. 

St. Paul itself is said to be rather an interesting 
city, with its public buildings, Hospital of Holy 
Mary, and fortress of San Miguel; with its wide 
avenue lined with banyan trees, its monuments to 
old Portuguese conquerors, its quaint houses in 
blue and pink, and the thatched huts of natives. 
The servants are mostly slaves, who dress with a 
simplicity almost heathen. The costumes of the 
native women are extremely unattractive. The 
body is wound tightly from arms to feet with a 
black cotton material, while a long piece of the 
same envelops the head, and its ends are crossed 
over the bosom. 

A great many valuable instruments will be taken 
to observe this eclipse. The wonderfyl corona will 
be investigated by photometers and spectroscopes, 
while photographs of the total phase will be taken 
upon a larger scale than ever before. The photo- 
heliograph, indeed, with its horizontal tube forty 
feet in length, through which the sun’s rays are 
reflected from a polished mirror, is really a gigan- 
tic camera, and with this instrument photographs 
in which the sun has a diameter of four inches 
will be taken. Subsequent enlargement for pur- 
poses of study and measurement will thus become 
unnecessary. This instrument was used during 
the eclipse in Japan, although totality was lost by 
clouds ; and Professor Todd intends, upon the com- 
ing expedition, to employ also a similar apparatus 
pointed directly at the sun. 

The working of the various cameras will be ac- 
complished automatically by means of an electric 
appliance never before used in this way. There 
will be a pneumatic arrangement for the very rapid 
operation of the photographic apparatus, which, 
by means of the accompanying clockwork, will 
record the exact time, to the small fraction of a 
second, at which every picture is made. | 

The meteorological work of the expedition will 
be in charge of Professor Abbé, of the Signal Serv- 
ice. In getting the velocity of the wind he will 
use an anemometer; for observing the niovement 
of the clouds a neuphoscope will be employed, and 
a number of small red balloons will be sent out for 
ascertaining the movement of the wind at higher 
altitudes. 

The anthropology of the regions visited will be | 
studied by Mr. C. A. Orr, of Clark University ; 
osteology by Mr. Harvey Brown, of the National 
Museum ; while Professor Loomis will devote him- 
self chiefly to ornithology. 

Sir William Thomson’s method of taking deep- 
sea soundings will be used, the observations being 
made every twenty-four hours. Professor Frank 
H. Bigelow is the chief astronomical assistant, 
while M. Heli Chatelain will act as interpreter. 
Having lived several years in Angola, M. Chate-- 
lain, who is a Swiss by birth, speaks not only Eng- 
lish and Portuguese, but is also an expert in the 
various unpronounceable native dialects of the 
region. 

The expedition will number about twenty special 
ists in science, and the costly apparatus has been 
lent by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, the 
Naval Observatory, and many vther institutions. 

The flora and fauna of Angola will receive at- 
tention, so that altogether, even if the skies are 
cruel on December 22—which Heaven forbid!— 
the expedition cannot fail to do interesting and 
valuable work in a region but little known. 
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A CHAPTER ON CANDY. 


ITH the long winter evenings in prospect 
and stormy Saturdays, we will have 
plenty of opportunities to learn how to 
make candy. To the children living in 
cities this is not so necessary an ac- 

complishment as it is to the children living out of 
town, but even many city children find candy- 
making a delightful occupation. The Christmas 
times are coming when we will find it very difficult 
to know what to give to our many friends as Christ- 
mas tokens. Pretty little baskets can be bought 
for very little money, that, trimmed with ribbons or 
gilded and filled with home-made candy, the result 
of the industry and skill of young fingers, would 
make very attractive Christmas gifts. 

A book has just been issued entitled “Home 
Candy-Making,” by Mrs. Rorer, that is so simple 
and clear in its directions that any careful boy or 
girl ought to succeed in candy-making. 

Mrs. Rorer says that one of the difficulties with 
new beginners is that they try to make the elaborate 
candés that require the most dainty and skillful 
handling. There are many delicious kinds of candy 
that are no more difficult to make than many kinds 
of cake. To be a successful candy-maker the first 
requisite is care. We find a few rules that must be 
strictly followed in the very beginning: 

Never stir the sugar after it is dissolved. 

, Never stir the sauce while the sugar is boiling. 

Never boil more than one pound of sugar at a 
time. 

Always use granulated sugar for making the 
eandy, and confectioner’s sugar for kneading. 

Never waste the odds and ends, but make them 
over into some other form. 

Have everything ready before you begin. 

It is a very difficult thing to boil sugar and yet 
know just when to remove it from the fire to make 
the many kinds of candy. Mrs. Rorer gives the 
following directions to detect sugar in its various 
conditions during the process of boiling, before it 
returns to its natural form of crystals : 


“ First, ‘the small thread ;’ this is known by the 
sirup spinning a thread when drawn between the thumb 
and finger. The sirup then goes to the ‘pearl,’ the 
‘blow,’ the ‘ feather,’ the ‘soft ball,’ the ‘ crack,’ and 
then the ‘caramel.’ When it reaches the pearl, the 
sugar has an oily consistency, and a large string may 
be drawn from the thumb to the finger the entire dis- 
tance that can be opened. The blow degree can be 
ascertained by dipping a small skimmer into the sirup 
and then blowing through the holes ; small bubbles or 
air bladders will be seen on the other side if the sirup 
has attained this degree. If, after the same trial, you 

ive the skimmer a sudden jerk so as to throw the sirup 
is you, and it spins in long fine strings, the feather 
degree has been reached ; at this stage the sugar is 
greatly inclined to grain, and great care must be taken 
not to give it undue motion if you are going to use it for 
glacé fruit or nuts, but if it is for French cream candy 
it must be taken at once from the fire. This tendency 
to crystallization is due to evaporation of the water ; 
there not being sufficient to hold the sugar in solution, 
it naturally returns to its former state ; and for cream 
candy, unless the stirring is done rapidly, the minute 
erystals will not be thoroughly separated. The ball 
degree is next, and is ascertained by rolling a portion of 
the sirup between the thumb and finger in ice-water. 
If a soft ball is formed, it has reached the proper 
degree for mint cream drops. After this comes quickly 
the crack; now the sirup forms a clear and brittle 
candy that will not stick to the teeth. The caramel 
quickly follows the crack degree; at this stage the 
sirup loses its clearness and assumes a beautiful straw 
color. ‘Take the vessel quickly from the fire and dip the 
bottom ina pail of cold water, or it will speedily advance 
to a dark brown hue, and will then be useless.” 


The necessary tools are a granite saucepan that 
will hold one quart, a pair of candy tongs, three 
small wooden paddles and an inch-and-a-half paste 
brush, a few large sheets of paper, and a piece of 
marble or large dinner-plate and a sponge. There 
are other things that are convenient, but these are 
necessary. After the sugar has been boiled and is 
in a workable condition it is called fondant. This 
forms the basis of all kinds of candy. No matter 
how many pounds of fondant are required, but one 
pound of sugar is to be boiled atatime. Mrs. 
Rorer gives the following directions for testing the 
sirup : | 

“Put one pound of sugar in your granite saucepan, 
add about a gill and a half of boiling water, and stir 
with a wooden paddle until the sugar is dissolved—not 
an instant longer. It is impossible for the sirup to 
burn until the water has evaporated, and even then 
stirring would not prevent the burning ; but the slight- 
est motion given will cause it to grain and become su- 
gary. Even the crystals from the condensed steam that 
form around the sides of the saucepan will, if allowed to 


fall in, cause granulation. To avoid this, have a small 
sponge moistened in cold water, and frequently and 
carefully wipe them away. A word of caution here: 
while wiping away these crystals, be very careful not 
to touch the tips of your fingers to the boiling sirup, 
as it will cause a serious and deep burn. hen the 
sirup has boiled about six minutes, have ready a bowl 
of ice-water, hold your two forefingers in the water 
until they are very cold, then tae them quickly into 
the boiling sirup, and immediately back into the cold 
water. This is easily done, and there is not the slight- 
est danger of burning the fingers, providing the water 
is very cold, and you thrust them quickly into the 
sugar. When you take your fingers from the cold 
water, you ‘must not stand on your order of going, 
but go at once.’ A fork, however, may be used for this 
testing, but is very unsatisfactory. 

“Continue this trying until a very soft ball can be 
formed. This trying must be done frequently and 
carefully, without stirring the sirup, as it passes from 
one de to another with great rapidity. As soon as 
the soft ball is formed, pour the sirup out on a lightly 
greased large meat-plate. The saucepan can now be 
partly filled with boiling water, covered, and placed on 
the stove to boil. In a moment the sugar will be 
thorou hly loosened, and the saucepan can be easily 
washed.’ 


The pouring from the saucepan must be carefully 
done, and the plate or marble on which it is poured 
must not be moved or jarred, nor must the sauce- 
pan be scraped. 

As soon as the sirup is cold enough to bear the 
finger in it, the sirup must be beaten with the pad- 
dies until it is a thick, white, creamy mass. It can 
then be put aside, carefully covered with a damp, 
light cloth. This is fondant. | | 

If you have succeeded thus far, there will be no 
difficulty in making candy, if you do not attempt 
difficult forms or figures. | 

Chocolate creams are favorites with all candy 
lovers, and the receipt for making them is the first 
given by Mrs. Rorer: 


One teaspoonful of vanilla sugar, half pound 
fondant, half pound unsweetened chocolate or cocoa ; 
work the vanilla sugar into the fondant, then 
form this into small round balls the size of a marble, 
or it may be made into tiny pyramids. Stand these 
on waxed or oiled paper in a cool, dry place for 
three or four hours. When ready to dip them, put 
the unsweetened chocolate into one of your small 
saucepans, stand this in another containing boiling 
water, and when the chocolate is melted add an equal 
quantity of melted fondant. To melt fondant place 
it in a teacup, stand this in a basin of boiling water, 
and stir constantly until it is the consistence of thick 
cream. If when the chocolate and fondant are mixed 
together they are too thick for a smooth covering, add 
a teaspoonful of vanilla and a little hot water, a drop 
at a time, until you have the desired thickness. Re- 
member that the water must be added drop by drop, 
as the fondant too thin is entirely useless. Bring this 
mixture to the table, hot water, saucepan, and all. 
Brush your candy dipper with melted butter or oil, and 
with the left hand drop into this chocolate fondant one 
of the balls or pyramids, take it out with the dipper, 
scrape it gently against the side of the pan to get rid 
of the superfluous covering, and turn it carefully on to 
the same paper from which it was taken. This dip- 
ping must be done quickly, as the fondant is hot and 
will melt the balls. If the fondant should cool durin 
this dipping operation, put it back, saucepan and all 
on the fire, and stir it until again liquid, and dip as 
before. 

A little practice will enable one to dip and drop 
these neatly, leaving a little twist or curl on top, the 
same as those purchased from first-class confectioners. 

If a dark, glossy covering is desired, simply melt the 
rough chocolate such as bakers use, add to it sufficient 
sugar to sweeten, and flavor with vanilla extract. This 
chocolate can, in large cities, be obtained from candy- 
makers for twenty-five cents a pound. 


Two other favorites that are much more easily 
made are English walnut creams, and cream dates : 


ENGLISH WALNUT CREAMS. 


Work a half-pound of fondant until creamy ; add,a 
little at a time, a teaspoonful of vanilla ; knead, using 
sufficient confectioners’ su to prevent sticking. 
Have ready a pound of English walnuts, shelled and 
divided into halves. Take a piece of the fondant 
about the size of a marble, roll it in the hand, and 
place it between two halves of walnut, press them to- 
gether, and pat down the edges to give them a finished 
look. Stand them on a platter or dish to harden. 


CREAM DATES. 


Remove the stones from the dates, without entirely 
separating them. Take a tiny piece of vanilla fondant, 
the same as preceding recipe, form it into a little roll, 
place it in the space from which the seed was taken, 
press the halves together so that only a small quantity 
of the candy can be seen, roll the dates in granulated 
sugar, and place them on dishes to harden. 


The moment you see the words “ peppermint 
drops” you think of your dear, lovely grandmother. 
Just imagine her delight when you walk in and put in 


| her lap a tiny box or basket, or a little silk bag, 


filled with peppermint drops that you made your- 
self! Here are the directions: 


PEPPERMINT DROPS. 


Put three and a half ounces of sugar and a table- 
spoonful of water in a small granite saucepan ; add 
three drops of essence of peppermint; stand the 
saucepan over the fire, and, when the mixture begins 
to melt, stir with a small wooden paddle for two min- 
utes, then take it from the fire. Have ready large 
sheets of oiled foolscap paper. Take the saucepan 
in the left hand, and your candy dipper in the right. 
Pour the candy in drops about the size of large peas, 
in close rows on the oiled paper, using the handle of 
the candy dipper to cut off, as it were, each one from 
the saucepan. When the drops are firm and cold, dip 
a paste brush in warm water and lightly brush the 
under side of the paper, then with a limber knife re- 
move the drops, and place them on a sieve in a warm 
place to dry. Keep in air-tight boxes—that is, if you 
are not going to give them away. 

The book contains many other receipts for which 
we have no room. : 

Mrs. Rorer says that it is possible to make 
candy without cooking the sugar, but that it is not 


as delicate. She gives the following directions : 


UNCOOKED CREAM CANDY. 


Put the white of one egg, and an equal quantity of 
gum arabic water, into a bowl ; beat until thoroughly 
mixed ; add the flavoring, and then, gradually, about 
one and a quarter pounds of confectioners’ XXX 
— The paste must be stiff and elastic. More or 
a little less sugar may be required, according to the 
size of the egg. This cream may be used for any or 
all of the varieties of candy given under “ Fondant.” 
In fact, it takes the place of fondant as a foundation, 
but it cannot be melted to use as a covering. 


THE STRANGE EXPRESS BOX. 


>|AILROAD stations are always interesting, 
but at this season of the year there is 
more than usual to interest one. For 
one thing, there are more than the usual 
E- number of trunks and boxes, queer- 
shaped bundles, and anxious and disturbed-looking 
people. But last week there was the strangest box 
checked to go by express at a little way station. 
The box was very large and slatted, and inside, with 
drooping head but eyes flashing and sides panting 
with fear, was a beautiful Holstein heifer. How 
frightened she was! The poor thing could not turn 
her head, for there was not room enough, and the 
frightful noises distressed her. There was the 
trundling of baggage, the rolling of barrels, the 
hissing of steam, the rumbling of the car-wheels, the 
loud talking of the men—all unknown sounds and 
terrifying. The day before she probably stood 
with her playmates and companions in a quiet field 
where thesounds that fell on her ear were the wind 
blowing through the trees, sending a shower of 
dried leaves on the field in which she stood; the 
singing brook that ran down beside the field, and ~ 
the bell of the leader whom she followed; and is it 
any wonder she was frightened by the snorting of 
the great iron horse, or the cries of the busy men, 
or the careless noise and jostle that went on about 
while she was tightly bound by wooden bars ? When 
the train pulled out of the station, she tried to raise 
her head, but the wooden roof of the box held it 
down, and the pretty creature gave a gentle moan. 


A BEHEADED DONKEY. 
By B. W. L. 


E was such a fat, healthy, happy-looking 
‘| boy, when he walked along the streets 
with his pretty tam pushed back on his 
head and his hands in his overcoat 
= pockets, that it was rather hard to-be- 
lieve that his face at times was frightfully disfig- 
ured by frowns and scowls that properly belonged to 
terrible giants or ogres such as we read of in story 
books. But it is quite true that Jack was some- 
times called Jack the Terrible because his temper 
transformed him so completely that it was hard to 
believe that this was the jolly boy in the tam. 
Fortunately, Jack did not have these spells often, 
or the family would have become discouraged. 
There were no little children in Jack’s family, and 
he was never asked to share his playthings with 
any one else. In fact, one of Jack’s chief troubles 
was getting some one to play with him. 

One day, to his great delight, his mamma’s school 
friend Mrs. Halstead brought her little girl Daisy 
to spend the day. Now, Daisy was quite as unused 
to sharing her toys with others as Jack was. The 
novelty of having a playmate greatly pleased the 
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children, and for a couple of hours no sound came 
from the nursery but the happy sounds of play. 
The mammas satin the back room, charmed with 
each other’s company, and spoke again and again 
of the happy way the children were amusing them- 
selves. High up on the shelf in the closet was a 
beautiful donkey, with pretty panniers hanging 
from his back. This donkey was the joy of Jack’s 
life, for he was covered with real hide, and, when 
pulled along the floor, nodded his head in the most 
knowing manner, and every few feet would bray 
so naturally that you almost ran to the window to 
see the live donkey that must be passing. Jack 
loved the donkey especially, because his pet Auntie 
Nelly had sent it to him last Christmas from Europe, 
with the promise of a fine horse if he would be 
careful in using it. 

Jack insisted that his mother should get it down 
for him. At first the panniers were loaded and 


pulled across the room and unloaded, each of the 
children being storekeepers. After a while they 
grew tired of this, because Jack did all the pulling 
and Daisy, who had no customers, must sit still 
and just load and unload the donkey. She wanted 
to drive the donkey with Jack’s lovely whip. Jack 
half consented, but kept putting her off for some 
reason or other. At last he said, “The donkey 
is tired, Daisy; he must rest.” 
like this, and hung her head and pouted. Jack 
fussed over the harness in the stable, which 
was the corner behind the big chair. But fuss- 
ing in the dark with two or three straps that 
are pretty tight anyway is not very amusing, and 
Jack soon ran out to his mother, leaving the 
donkey with his head in the corner and the chair 
pushed tight against the wall. Daisy flew across 
the room, and when Jack came back was having a 
lovely time with Max—that was the donkey’s 
name—in the middle of the room. Jack was furi- 
ous. ‘Give me my donkey!” he screamed. 

“No, I want him!” shrieked Daisy. ‘ You had 
him a long time.” 

“Well, he’s mine! Give him to me!” and Jack 
grabbed at the donkey. Daisy put both arms tight 
about his neck, while Jack grabbed his tail, slipping 


_ on the floor as he did so, bringing the donkey between 
his legs. Both children pulled with all their might. 
There seemed to be a whirl of boy, girl, and don- 
key, and then the donkey stood in the middle of 
the reom without any head or tail, for Jack was on 
his back with the tail in his hand, while Daisy was 
a little bundle of red with a very bruised nose 
where the donkey’s head had struck her. A beau- 
tiful donkey ruined because two children, who 
could be polite and gentle, were impolite and rude ! 
Jack’s mother kept the disfigured donkey on the 
mantel in plain sight for months, while Daisy’s 
bruised nose reminded her for days of her visit to 
Jack when she took his donkey without permission. 
Jack did not get his horse. 


Strength, sagacity, saintliness—these three, and 
the greatest of these is saintliness, if any one of 
us would show himself a man. 


And this leads us on to another thought. Not 
only is He gone to prepare a place for us, but He 
is now preparing us for the place. These two 
things must go on together. For unless there is a 


fitness and harmony between the creature and its 
environment, that creature cannot be happy. The 
cause of all our misery here below is, we are out 
of harmony with the system of things in which we 
are placed. | 


Daisy did not 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
HYMN.’ 


By JoAcHIM NEANDER. 


A DEEP and holy awe 

Put Thou, my God, within my inmost soul, 
While near Thy feet I draw ; 
And my heart sings in me, and my voice praises Thee ; 
Do Thou all wandering sense and thought control. 


O God, the erystal light 

Of Thy most stainless sunshine here is mine ; 

It floods my outer sight ; 

Ah, let me well discern Thyself where’er I turn, 
And see Thy power through all Thy creatures shine. 


Hark ! how the air is sweet 

With music from a thousand warbling throats, 
Which echo doth repeat ; 

To Thee I also'sing, keep me beneath Thy wing ; 
Disdain not Thou to list my harsher notes. 


Ah, Lord, the universe 

Is bright and laughing, full of pomp and mirth ; 
Each summer doth rehearse 

A tale forever new, of wonders Thou canst do 
In sunny skies and on the fruitful earth. 


Thee all the mountains praise ; 

The rocks and glens are full of song to Thee ! 

They bid me join my lays, 

And laud the Almighty Rock, who, safe from every 
shock, 

Beneath Thy shadow here doth shelter me ! 


DAVID’S GRIEF FOR ABSALOM.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘* Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength ; but 
trusted in the abundance of his riches, and strengthened 
himself in his wickedness.’’— Psalm lii., 7. 


Aa had ali the external qualities which 
_ should have made a prosperous, useful, happy 
life. He inherited the beauty which seems to have 
been a characteristic of the family of Jesse, and 
was in this respect the very pride and flower of the 
nation. The magnificence of his hair was some- 
thing wonderful. Year by year its weight was 
counted.® To this manly beauty was added a 
manly grace and bearing which easily won all 
hearts, and a strong will which made him easily a 
leader of men of weaker mold. But the possibili- 


ties of his career were all destroyed, and his life. 


was converted into a terrible tragedy, by his selfish 
and unscrupulous ambition. He coveted his father’s 
throne. Respect for the founder and organizer of 
the kingdom did nothing to check his designs ; 
filial affection did not prevent him from purposing 
to become the murderer of his own father. He 
had both the self-restraint and the skill to conceal 
his design even while he was executing it. He set 
himself deliberately to work to undermine his 
father’s authority. He courted all complainants ; 
flattered all that suffered, or that imagined that they 
did, from court injustice or court indifference. 
“‘O that I were made judge in the land,” he said 
to them, “that any man which hath any suit or 
cause might come unto me, and [ would do him 
justice! And it was so, that when any man came 
nigh unto him to do him obeisance, he put forth 
his hand, and took him, and kissed him.” The 
Hebrew politician was much like the American 
politician: full of flattery to the voter and of fair 
promises of great things to be done for the dear 
people if the administration is only intrusted to 
him. Absalom coupled all this condescension and 
fair promise with a great display of magnificence. 
He affected royal state, drove out in great chariots, 
with runners to precede him. He was lavish; and 
it is astonishing how many intelligent people im- 
agine a man to be generous and whole-hearted 
because he is lavish in expending public moneys. 
Absalom’s designs succeeded. When the time 
was ripe, he went to Hebron under pretext of a pil- 
grimage, and set up his banner there. The revolt 
was formidable from the first. David was wholly 
unprepared for it. He was dismayed and broken- 
hearted at this cruel revelation of the treachery of 
his own son. The treason of his most confidential 
friend and trusted adviser, Ahithophel, the grand- 
f-ther of his favorite wife, added to his grief and 
dismay. Abiathar, the chief priest and constant 
companion of the king from the days of his out- 
lawry when a fugitive from Saul, joined the rebel- 
lion. Some of my readers can remember the fee!- 


1 ** Evenings with the Sacred Poets.”’ 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 10.— 
2 Sam. xviii., 18-33. 

32 Sam. xiv., 25, 26. 


ing of almost universal distrust in the early days 
of our own Civil War, when one prominent officer 


| after another in the army and the government 


went over to the South, and the question every 
morning was, Who next? They, at least, can 
easily imagine the universal dismay which one de- 
fection after another produced in the court and in 
those who were still loyal to their king. It is pos- 
sible, too, nay, even probable, that there was some 
excuse, in the misgovernment and corruption in 
David’s court, for rebellion. The David who 
could treacherously betray Uriah to his death was. 
not always just in his judgment nor unselfish and 
high-minded in his administration. And _ subor- 
dinates soon catch and carry further the degener- 
acy of their superiors in such cases. 

The progress of the rebellion we need not trace. 
Three months of preparation passed by, devoted 
by Absalom to gathering an army to utterly de- 
stroy his father and his father’s followers. Of 
what nature was this handsome, long-haired youth, 
we may judge from the fact that such bloody coun- 
sel as that of Hushai could be grateful to him: 
‘“ Of him, and of all the men that are with him, 
there shall not be left so much as one.” Of the 
final battle, in the forest of Ephraim, between the 
rebels and the loyal army which had in this three 
months rallied around David’s standard, history 
has preserved only a record of the close. 

David's veterans of the Ammonite wars were 
familiar with the interlacing thickets characteristic 
of the wild trans-Jordanic region. ‘The troops of 
Absalom lost their way. Absalom, riding at full 
speed on his royal mule, suddenly met a detach- 
ment of David's army, and, darting aside through 
the wood, was caught by the head, according to 
Josephus, was entangled by his long hair between 
the thick boughs of an overhanging tree, and there 
remained suspended. None of the ordinary sol- 
diers ventured to attack the helpless prince. Joab 
took the responsibility of breaking David’s orders 
to spare his life. He and his ten attendants 
formed a circle around the gigantic tree, and first 
by their pikes and then by their swords accom- 
plished his death. Hard by was a well-known pit 
of great size. Into it the corpse was thrown. 
Alike among Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians 
the name of Absalom is forever covered with in- 
famy. Mussulman legends represent hell as yawn- 
ing beneath the feet of the wicked prince to receive 
him at the moment of his death; and the modern 
Jews, as they pass the monument in the valley of 
Kidron, to which they have given his name, have 
buried its sides deep in the stones which they have 
thrown against it in execration. 

There is a natural ambition: the instinctive de- 
sire of a man, conscious of powers within him, 
for a field wherein they may have full exercise. 
There is a noble ambition: the desire of a man 
possessing great powers to use them in great service 
of his fellow-men. But ambition, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, is one of the most despicable as 
it is one of the most dangerous of vices. Its ety- 
mology indicates its base character. Latin am- 
bitio: a going round, especially of a candidate for 
office to solicit votes in Rome. ‘This ambition is 
self-seeking. It is despicable because it dethrones 
God, abolishes humanity, and makes self the cen- 
ter of the universe. It reverses the order of na- 
ture and of God, and seeks, not to become a servant 
of humanity, but to make humanity a servant of 
self. It is doubly despicable because it is always 
a liar; and, under great pretense of serving 
others, hides its own self-service. It has been the 
bane of Church and State in all ages, and is so 
still. Inthe Church it loves the chief places in 
the synagogues, and to be called Rabbi. In the 
State it corrupts the public service, maintains “To 
the victors belong the spoils,” and joins in every 
campaign for the booty which it promises. It de- 
serves the death which Absalom met; and not till 
the execration which all nations feel toward him 
burns against all his followers in our National, 
State, and village politics, shall we have a puri- 
fied civil service, clean caucuses, or a fair vote and 
an honest count. Watch in thine own heart the 
first hint of this spirit, whose appearance in heaven 
turned an angel of light into Satan and made pos- 
sible hell, and destroy it as you would destroy the 
serpent whose venom is certain death. 


I find time to visit the sick and the poor; and I 
must do it if I believe the Bible, if I believe the 
marks whereby the Shepherd of Israel will know 


-and judge His sheep at the great day.—[ John 


Wesley. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A SON THAT CAUSED GRIEF. 
By Emity HuNnTINGTON MILLER. 


A RACE TORUIN. Wesaw in our last lesson 
~* how Absalom had seemed to be successful in 
his wicked plans. God seemed to let this evil doer 
prosper just as if he had never said that the wicked 
should not live out half his days; but God had not 
forgotten his word. Absalom sat upon the throne, 
and ruled the kingdom ; he had friends about him, 
and soldiers to fight for him, and he was ready to 
kill his father, so that his own power might be 
secure. His heart was full of pride and self-con- 
fidence, and he had no thought or care for the father 
who had loved him so fondly. But David never 
forgot his son. When he was fleeing away weeping 
into the wilderness, the bitterest thought to him was 
that this was not an enemy who was pursuing him, 
but his own dear son, whom he had loved and held 
in hisarms. And, in spite of all Absalom’s wicked- 
ness and ingratitude, David loved him still, just as 
our heavenly Father loves us in spite of our sins, 
and longs to have us turn from them that he may 
draw us to his heart. When Absalom’s army came 
out to attack David’s army, and the old king 
stood by the gate to watch his men going forth to 
battle, he warned all the leaders to be gentle with 
Absalom, and not to harm him, because he loved 
him so. 

Yet before night this proud Absalom was killed, 
and cast into a pit with a heap of stones over him. 
The army of David triumphed, and all their enemies 
fled away. King David himself had not gone into 
battle, but he sat between the gates of the town, 
waiting and listening for tidings, while in the tower 
over his head the watchman stood with his eyes 
fixed on the plain to get the first glimpse of a mes- 
senger. By and by he sees one, running alone across 
the sandy plain, and he calls out to the king. If 
there were several men, they might be flying from 
the enemy, but one man surely brings tidings. Will 
the news be good or bad? They will soon know. 

Presently the watchman calls again. 

Another man comes, running alone. 

He also brings tidings, says the king ; but now the 
foremost man is so near, the watchman can recognize 
him by the way he runs, and he thinks it must be 
Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, the young man who has 
been David's faithful friend. David is glad to hear 
this ; he knows Ahimaaz would not like to bring bad 
news, and he is sure he must have good tidings, 
he is in such haste to tellthem. Up comes Ahimaaz, 
breathless and panting, with just strength to fall at 
David’s feet and gasp out his good news that God 
has scattered the enemies of the king. David must 
have been glad to hear that, but he does not think 
of victory, only of his son, and he asks eagerly, 
“Is the young man Absalom safe ’”’ 

Ahimaaz does not know; he only ran because he 
loved his master, and loved him so much that, though 
he started last, he got there before the messenger 
whom Joab, the captain, had sent ; but here he comes 


also; his name is Cushi, and he knows all about4 


Absalom; he saw Joab kill him as he was caught by 
his hair in an oak tree, and cast his body into a 
pit. He, too, tells David that the Lord has avenged 
him of his enemies; but this does not satisfy 
the anxious father. How eagerly his eyes watch 
Cushi’s face, and with what a tremble of his voice 
he repeats his question, “‘ Is the young man Absalom 


safe ?”’ 


Cushi answers: “The enemies of my lord the 
king, and all that rise up against thee to do thee 
hurt, be as that young man is.”’ 

David understands what Cushi means. There is 
no need to say another word. If his son were a 
prisoner and came bound and humble before him, 
how gladly he would forgive him and set him free ! 
If he were a fugitive flying away to hide from the 
death he deserved, how quickly he would call him 
back and take him to his heart again! If he were 
even still proud and rebellious, how loving and 
patient and tender and generous he would be, until 
love would conquer his stubborn heart, and he would 
be again his honored, princely son! But now it is 
all ended. Absalom cannot be forgiven, and his 
father forgets his own wrongs and his son’s wicked- 
ness in the great love that sweeps away every other 
thought. He goes away to the little chamber over 
the gate, weeping and crying out, “O, my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God 


I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son !”’ 

“ A grief to his father” indeed has this foolish 
son proved to be. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS BY FAITH.’ 
By THE Rev. T. P. Sawin.’ 


‘* Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith.’’—Gal. iii., 24. 


T is difficult for us in these times to measure the 


meaning which this declaration had to those who 


first heard it. There are, perhaps, some of us who 
can go back to childhood days and recall the 
schoolmaster who ruled his little kingdom with 
despotic sway. | 
“Supreme he sits ; before the awful frown 

That binds his brows, the boldest eye goes down. ~ 

Not more submissive Israel heard and saw 

At Sinai’s foot the Giver of the law.” | 


But this day has long since passed, and none know 
enough of the terrors of pedagogical rule to be 
very much persuaded by them. The same thing 
has happened in our school of Christian life. It is 
only now and then that one is subjected to the 
stern and harsh discipline of the law, before he is 
brought to Christ. We no longer say to those who 
are seeking the way of salvation, You must get up 
a great conflict within, and work yourself into a 
passion of conviction; you must experience just 
what Paul experienced when he cried out, “O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from this body of death?” You must feel that you 
deserve an infinite punishment at the hands of an 
angry God, and that if he should cast you off forever 
he would still leave his character of justice and good- 
ness unimpaired ; you must be harassed by strife 
and struggle and torment and untold wretchedness 
and a long period of doubt ere you can hope for 
peace—this, I say, is not the modern method, and 
to some the new way is uncertain and wholly in- 
sufficient. To them the old schoolmaster, though 
hated in his day, is now a being respectfully 
reverenced, and the old method of conversion 
seems to be the only one worthy of acceptance. 
And there is a lingering feeling in the hearts of 
many who have abandoned the old that, after all, 
it was the surer, if not the pleasanter, method. 
This sentiment appears in such expressions as 
“soundly converted,” “deeply convicted,” and so 


on; yet a little reflection shows that the full mean- 


ing of these terms is exhausted, when the external 
appearance is once measured—that is, it is the 
outward evidence, the tears and groans and wail- 
ings of despair, and the subsequent exultation, 
which we think of, and not the inward change of 
character. A single case like this excites attention 
and arouses unusual interest, while the hundreds 
and thousands who quietly submit to God’s will 
and make no fuss about it are passed by without 
notice. Now, the thing that we ought to learn is, 
that God is in the ordinary movements of life as 
well as in the extraordinary, and that as these far 


outnumber the others, it is more important for us_ 


to recognize this fact. When we once get this 
lesson and carry it with us, that God dwells in man, 
that He besets him from behind and before, and 
k:ows his downsitting and uprising, and compasses 
his path, and his lying down, then we shall no longer 
wait for nightmares and dreams and signs and 
wonders as a revelation of Him. This was the 
lesson which Jesus came specifically to teach. He 
was Immanuel—with us God—and whenever any 
man listened to him, trusted him, put faith in 
him, God was revealed to him straightway, and in 
that revelation of righteousness he was justified, 
rightened by his faith. 

The first man to see this in a clear and explicit 
way was Paul; and he saw it when he was con- 
verted. Hence his view of justification by faith, or, 
as he called it, righteousness by faith, was purely 
a matter of experience. It is along this line, there- 
fore, that I wish to examine this doctrine. 

We ought to keep in mind, as we study the writ- 
ings of Paul, the fact that he is not a theologian, in 
the strict sense of the term. His letters are not 
treatises. They were not written with any inten- 


tion of preserving them ; much less of having them > 


handed down as inspired writings, to be put on a 
par with the Old Testament. When Paul wrote, 
the Old Testament was his Bible. He had no other. 
Even his knowledge of the life of Christ was tra- 
ditional rather than documentary, and there is no 
evidence that he regarded the utterances of apostles 
and disciples in any other light than we now regard 
contemporary history. It was two or three cent- 
uries before the New Testament began to be con- 
sidered as sacred writings or to be classed with the 
Scripture. This fact gives us great freedom in the 


“1 Preached at the Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., March 17, 
9. 
2 Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. 


interpretation of the New Testament. It is not an 
ark into which we dare not look, but a very human 
book, which gives us a transcript of history, ex- 
perience, and imagination that is helpful and stimu- 
lating to our moral and spiritual life. : 
Paul’s letters are particularly the revelation of a 
personal experience, and unless we read them in this 
light we shall certainly miss their force. The one 
experience about which everything centers is his 
conversion. His view of sin and the remedy for it, 
his ideas respecting regeneration, justification, sancti- 
fication, redemption, the character of God, the 
person of Christ, the influence of the Spirit, the 
judgment, the resurrection, and eternal life—all 
these get their start and find their development in 
that one experience which he had on the way to 
Damascus, when he saw and heard Jesus, as the one 
whom he was then persecuting. That scene con- 
tinually reappears in the letters. You see it in the 
spiritual conflict described in the seventh of Romans, 
between the man in the spirit and the man in the 
members. It is the contrast between law and grace, 
between faith and works, between sin and holiness, 
between death and life, between the letter and the 
spirit, between the old man with his deeds and the 
new man with his love, between circumcision and 
uncircumcision ; and, in short, wherever liberty is 
opposed to bondage, truth to falsehood, right to 
wrong, evil to good, there you will see, if you look 
deep enough, the battle which waged with such 
fierceness between ‘all that was represented in 
Judaism and all that was represented in Christianity. 
It is evident, therefore, that in these writings, 
based upon such an experience, we shall not get 
much in the way of philosophy, and nothing in 
the way of a systematic unfolding of a scheme 
or plan. There will be argument, but it will 
be intense and suffused with feeling. It will 
not always be sound, measured by strict gram- 
matical and philological rules. ere will be 
exaggeration, and emphasis where there is no 
logical ground for it, and obscurities occasioned 
by the rush of thought, but every word will re- 
flect the passion of that one scene which made 
the crisis of his life—a scene which can never 
be forgotten for one instant. It is only by re- 
membering this fact that we can interpret the 
writings of Paul. When I ask the question, What 
did he mean by this or that expression? I cannot 
stop with the answer of a lexicon or a grammar 
or commentary. He uses words which reveal his 
own experience. A dictionary cannot do that. 
Many of his sentences might be put into a Greek 
prose composition for correction, but it is very 
doubtful whether such a process would disclose 
their meaning. He sometimes takes great liberty 
with an Old Testament quotation, but this is nothing 
compared to the liberties which have been taken 
with him by opposing schools of theology. If you 
should read Calvin’s “ Institutes,’ and then Wat- 
son’s, you would scarcely believe it was. the same 
Paul of whom they both speak and to whom they 
both appeal. 
Our only recourse, then, is to examine the writ- 
ings themselves, and interpret him in accordance 
with the one event which confessedly controlled all 
his utterances. Now apply this method to the chap- 
ters we have before us—the third and fourth Gala- 
tians. Whence that abrupt and reproachful ad- 
dress, “O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you, that you should so soon go back on that 
marvelous experience which you had when you 
turned from Judaism and idolatry to the crucified 
Christ, and found peace through faith in him‘ 
Are ye so utterly irrational as to think you can go 
forward by going backward? After the disci- 
pline of school life, when you have graduated and 
gone out into the world, will you return to the 
A B C of your childhood, to the weak and beg- 
garly rudiments of the primary class and the 
servile obedience of a master who rules with a rod 
and the fear of a dark closet? I am indeed airaid 
lest I have bestowed my labor upon you in vain. 
I am perplexed about you.” | | 
_ The secret of this strong, impassioned language 
is in the idea, so natural to him, that if the change 
wrought in them corresponds to the change in him- 
self, it is as impossible to go back into the old life 
as it would for a slave to return to bondage when 
once he had enjoyed the privileges of freedom. 
Only some evil power, well-nigh miraculous in its 
influence, could, as he thinks, cause so unspiritual 
a backsliding. But if this be so, he does not de- 
spair. He boldly enters on an argument to con- 
vince them of their error, and in this argument he 
confines himself to a single point. Their error 
consists in an attempt to become righteous through 
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the law. He shows them that the way of right- 
eousness is through faith. In this letter the ques- 
tions of propitiation and atonement do not come up, 
unless it be incidentally, and I am not sure that 
they are touched even in this slight way. Hence 
_ I shall not refer to them, but,so far as time allows, 
I will endeavor to set forth Paul’s teaching con- 
cerning the doctrine technically called justification 
by faith. What I have thus far said will indicate 
the method and furnish the key to the interpreta- 
tion, and if I am at all successful in my endeavor 
there will be no need of entering into any contro- 
versy. If the doctrine cannot be explained by the 
facts of human experience, and if it have not a 
natural place in the Christian consciousness, then 
controversy will not help it, and I should waste my 
time and yours in discussing it. I start, then, with 
the proposition that the doctrine as explained and 
enforced furnishes a solution of a dilemma into 
which our experience leads us. 

When we think of ourselves as sinners or viola- 
tors of law, we acknowledge that there is but one 
way of finding peace, and that is through repent- 
ance or pardon. But if we are pardoned, what 
becomes of the violated law? Justice cries out for 
penalty. But if the penalty be remitted, then a 
wrong is done against justice: If justice is done, 
and the penalty is not remitted, then, though we 
do right in repenting, we get no benefit from our 
righteous act, and so justice is again cheated of her 
prerogative. It is thus by our human logic we 
bring justice and mercy, forgiveness and penalty, 
into irreconcilable conflicts. 

Sometimes we try to avoid this difficulty by say- 
ing that we will stop where we are, amend our 
ways, and henceforth not only do what is right, 
but even more than is required of us, and this may 
answer as an ofiset to some of our previous sins. 
But think what this involves. Such a righteous- 
ness exceeds the righteousness of God; for, speak- 
ing with the utmost reverence, God only does what 
he ought. But, as a matter of fact, what man ever 
does that? What business man ever fulfills his 
own conception of duty, even as regards his ideal 
of business life? What professional man is ever 
satisfied with his attainments? What lawyer or 
doctor or teacher or minister, looking back upon 
any effort which he has made, is not conscious that 
he could have put more thought into his life work, 


and so made that one effort which now crowns his 


reputation, better? ‘This consciousness of failure, 
then, is a positive bar to all supererogation. 
cannot satisfy ourselves, nor reach to the height of 
our own moral and mental standard, how can we 
hope to reach the standard of one who is infinite ? 
But suppose this were possible; suppose that you 
were able to begin now, and henceforth live an ac- 
curately holy life, blameless in the sight of God 
and man, how about the past unrighteousness ? 
Can that be wiped out? Can you separate one 
part of your life from another, and be judged by 
one apartfrom the other? But will not this also 
involve injustice? Certainly. Then there is no 
way of escaping from this difficulty. If God re- 
mits a penalty, be it ever so slight, then he does 
not reward every one according to his works, and 
there is a break between our actions and their re- 
sults. But if every man reaps what he sows, and 
effects inevitably follow causes, then justice shuts 
the mouth of mercy, and pardon becomes impossi- 
ble. This is the dilemma in which we all find our- 
selves when we look into our own hearts and realize 
our imperfections and the claims of justice. We 
confess that we are unprofitable servants. This, as 
I read it, is Paul’s experience. He sees that it is 
quite impossible to fulfill the law, for the more he 
thinks of the law the deeper is his consciousness of 
sin. It is, as he says, the “strength of sin;” b 
which he means that the law has so exalted his idea 
of justice, holiness, and goodness that sin, on com- 
ing in contrast with it, is intensified. By sin he 
_ always means the consciousness of sin. He does 
not know of any abstract principle which resides in 
men as an original quality of their souls, making 
them guilty whether they know it or not; but he 
regards it as something actually realized—a power 
which is positive in its antagonism, severing soul 
and body, a rampant fighter, armed and equipped, 
ever vigilant, but most of all vigilant when the law 
1s most active, darkest when the law is brightest, 
strongest when the law is most imperative. There- 
fore he seems to treat the law in two ways. He 
exalts it as the medium of God’s revelation, and he 
calls it a curse. It is alive when it quickens sin; 
it is dead when one looks to it for salvation. It is 
sometimes an outward code, and at the same time 
an inward rule. The same thing may be said of 


Paul’s treatment of sin. 


If we 


Strange as it may seem, 
he sometimes regards sin as a spiritual condition, 
hopeful even in its despair. For the man who cries 
out, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” is in the way of deliverance. He has made 
an appeal which will be heard. The law cannot 
deliver him, indeed, because it is the law that re- 
veals the body of death. It is the light which sent 
its piercing and blinding rays into his heart on the 
way to Damascus, and showed him the utter dark- 
ness of his soul. It is the sentence of death which 
he carried about within him until he was crucified 
with Christ and lived unto God, so that he says, 
*T no longer live, but Christ liveth in me; yea, the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live in the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” This, no doubt, is ecstasy and exaggera- 
tion, but it corresponds to that condition which sin 
had wrought within him and the law had revealed 
to him. This is one point in Paul’s teaching diffi- 
cult to understand until we come to understand the 
man himself; then all is clear. If we think of him 
as a wicked man, in the sense in which Nero and 
Caligula were wicked, if we judge him as we judge 
a hypocrite, a dissembler, a thief, a liar, we shall 
certainly miss the meaning of his instruction. 
There was nothing in Paul’s life which sympathized 
with evil motives and corrupt actions. He was 
ever a man of purity and integrity, faithful to his 
conception of duty, and honest in the performance 
of it. 

His conversion marks a radical change in the 
spirit, but there is no sign of his being under a 
long-continued and depressing conviction of sin, in 
the sense which we apply to that term. His con- 
viction of sin—and I wish to repeat it—is not a 


conviction of past misdeeds, like that which a crim-— 


inal may experience, but it is the consciousness of 
an antagonism to righteousness—a practical meet- 
ing of the law and sin in the conscience, and a 
recognition both of their opposition and identity. 

I am not now affirming the correctness of this 
apprehension, but only stating it. Our conviction 
of sin, as we think, comes from without. It is 
partly inherited and partly acquired. Butin Paul’s 
mind it is within, written on the heart; and when 
he thinks of its absolute requirements, its demand 
for holiness and goodness, then he regards it as 
opposing the sin that is within him; but when he 
reflects on the impossibility of observing it, then he 
regards its presence as identical with sin, because 
it deepens the consciousness of sin, and proclaims 
it to be ineradicable. If you would see the truth 
of this, you have only to reflect how vften good and 
evil meet together, and how inseparable truth is 
from error. It is a matter of daily experience that 
the noblest and best men are misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and defamed, not wholly because evil- 
minded persons are ready to do such things, but 
because no man can, at all times, fully and ade- 
quately express himself. In our hurry to get into 
the house we do not always shut the gate and put 
up the bars. In our anxiety to set forth a certain 


truth we do not always guard other truths. In 


every controversy the aim of one party is to dem- 
onstrate the practical agreement of the other party's 
sayings with its own position. So‘in the case of 
individuals you will sometimes find two qualities 
linked together which are mutually destructive, and 
even in religious life it is not uncommon to see an 
orthodox faith attached to a devilish disposition, for 
it is so written in the Scripture, “ The devils believe 
and tremble.” Hence there is nothing strange in 
Paul’s declaration of the mutual alliance and mutual 
discord existing between law and sin. 

It is evident, therefore, that perfect peace cannot 
ensue until both these elements are subjugated, and 
the soul is made free from the law of sin and death. 
How can this be done? One answer is, We are 
justified by faith; and the other answer is, We are 
justified by works; and these answers both imply 
that man is brought before some tribunal, and that, 
by one means or another, he is acquitted of blame, 
and is therefore pardoned. God is supposed to be 
at enmity to him, and by the use of faith in Christ, 
or by obedience to Christ, a reconciliation takes 
place, the divine wrath is appeased, and all goes 
well. But we have already seen that such a solu- 
tion leaves us in a dilemma, for under such circum- 
stances either justice is sacrificed to mercy or mercy 
to sacrifice, and it is, therefore, not true that every 
man will be rewarded according to his works, nor 
that every man will reap whatsoever he soweth. 

The difficulty lies in our human schemes and plans 
of salvation. We have not been content to take the 


simple teaching of experience, but have arranged a 
philosophical system in which we have laid down 


certain propositions, advanced our arguments in 
favor, and answered objections, and the whole 
thing has been a scheme on paper, and wholly in- 
applicable to the practical needs of men.  In- 
stead of interpreting Paul by himself, we have used 
lexicons and grammar and logic, and the refine- 
ments and subtleties of metaphysics. Our minds 
have grown up in this atmosphere, and we have 


breathed it in so long that it has produced spiritual 


functional disorders that have become a sort of sec- 
ond nature, and we are almost afraid to try another 
atmosphere, lest it should produce our immediate 
collapse. We think that a change of view implies 
infidelity, agnosticism, atheism, and a departure from 
the faith once delivered to the saints; so we place 
greater reliance on our interpretations of Script- 
ure than on the Scripture itself. We have plucked 
up courage enough to revise our Bible, but our 
human opinions must still stand as an infallible 
expression of truth. The time will come, nay, it 
must come, when we shall go the living fountain, 
and cease hewing out for ourselves cisterns broken, 
cisterns that can hold no water. For myself I 
must do this now, and, so far as lies within me, in 
al] humility, and yet with such boldness that there 
may be no conscious evasion of the truth. Laying 
aside all controversy, then, and looking immedi- 
ately into Paul’s own words, I find him declaring 
that it is impossible for any man to fulfill the law, 
in its spiritual meaning. He freely admits that the 
law which is contained in ordinances may be obeyed. 
“Thou shalt do no murder, thou shalt not kill ”— 
these negative precepts are within one’s reach. The 
ceremonial law of sacrifices, offerings, tithes, wash- 
ings, feasts, fasts—all these are obeyable. But — 
there is something else required, wholly different 
from the obligation which these impose. These 
things, however faithfully observed, cannot bring 
man to God, cannot give him a divine nature, can- 
not make him a subject of incarnation; and yet 
this is the only thing that will bring peace into the 
soul. It is the only arbitration which offers to 
make the white flag an eternal symbol. Man has 
strayed away from God. He has shut himself out 
from the divine presence. He is no longer in sym- 
pathy. with the inward heart and motive of God. 
As one who renders a legal obedience, he is a 
keeper of commandments, and under law. He is a 
servant who must obey. Law is for those who are 
in bondage, who are disobedient, who are insubor- 
dinate or antagonistic. Now, the righteousness of 
obedience to law does not correspond to the right- 
eousness of love. A servant is not ason. The 
servant knows not what his master doeth. The 
servant must stand cap in hand, with bent form and 
abject eyes, before his lord. The son sits at the 
right hand of the father, enjoys his confidence, lives 
with him, and, by inheritance, perpetuates him. 
Now, when Paul speaks of the righteousness which 
is by faith, he means this new kind of righteousness, 
which exalts one beyond service, and brings bim 
into communion with God; and, as a matter of 
fact, he never uses the term in any other sense. 
There is no hint in Paul’s writings that legal pro- 
ceedings are necessary to the establishing of right 
—that is, loving relations between God and man. 
God needs not to be argued with. He does not 
demand satisfaction. He is not bent on securing 
an equivalent. He is not seeking to balance justice 
and mercy. The metaphysics of heaven have not 
analyzed and classified the divine attributes, nor 
have any statutes been enacted to preserve one from 
encroaching upon the other. That is purely an im- 
aginary conception which makes God say, “ I must 
be just, and I may be merciful.” It is nowhere so 
written in any revelation of God. On the other hand, 
love is the one unqualified attribute of his being, and 
love rendersall other qualities equal and inalienable. 
Now, this inward righteousness is manifested, not 
toward Israel alone, but toward all mankind, and 
Paul finds it historically expressed in the case of 
Abraham. Abraham, he says, believed God, and 
it was reckoned to him for righteousness. 

There is nothing forensic about this. Abraham 
was not on trial for crimes. God was not seeking 
to acquit him of wrong-doing, but was trying to 
awaken within him a sense of friendship, and we 
know how well he succeeded. He became the high 
friend of God and the father of the faithful. His 
faith, belief, trust, fidelity, confidence—name the 
quality as you will—was something distinct from 
obedience, though obedience was involved in it. It 
was the avenue through which God’s righteousness 
was imparted to him, and by means of which he 
was raised into communion with Him. This faith 
is, therefore, set over against law as something im- 
measurably superior to it. Law belongs wholly to 
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things which are seen and temporal. Faith, how- 
ever you define it, reaches into the unseen and the 
eternal. They who walk by sight, walk according 
to the appearances of things; and experience is 
ever bidding us to beware of appearances. In our 
daily and ordinary life we should be involved in 
confusion and disaster continually if we should say 
that we see what we think we see. Men’s charac- 
ters would not be worth a rush if they were esti- 
mated by those who walk bysight. The real vision 
is the vision of faith, and the deepest of all insight 
is the faith that works by love; so it is that the 
righteousness by faith is the righteousness of God 
which rightens the faithful; and, therefore, the 
dilemma which faces a man who sees in God only 
a Law-giver and Judge disappears when he reaches 
beyond the lawand judgment and finds in the heart 
of God an outpouring love which saves and re- 
deems. What, I think, Paul means is this: that 
while man is in rebellion against God he is under 
the dominion of the law, and subject to the penal- 
ties of transgression; but when he ceases his rebel- 
lion, God recognizes him as a son, with inherent 
and primordial rights which no rebellion can alien- 
ate. He was made in his Father’s image, and 
there is, therefore, room for the impartation of the 
Father’s love, and that impartation rightens him. 
Forgiveness of the past is free and salvation is un- 
earned, because through the exercise of faith alone 
God communicates himself to the human spirit, and 
when such communication is made, the obedience 
which was formerly required under the law is 
superseded by the cordial and hearty acquiescence 
of the soul to the will of God. 

Let us put ourselves trustingly on God’s side, and 
remember that whoever is on God’s side is a son of 
God. As such he is no longer anxious to do right, 
constantly going about to establish a righteousness of 
his own, and trying to prove to other people that he is 
good by putting on pious airs and speaking in pious 
tones and using pious phraseology, but he goes right 
ahead and does the thing that is right in an open, 
honest, manly fashion, because the Spirit of the 
living God is in him, because he feels that the 
blood of a divine ancestry is running in his veins, 
and he would, therefore, walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith he has been called. This is walk- 
ing by faith, living by faith, working by faith, and 
being justified by faith; and for all such, whether 
they stand in with received opinions and accepted 
methods or not, there is no condemnation, because 
the law of the spirit of life makes them free from 
the law of sin and death, and enables them to write 
the valedictory which bids farewell to the school- 


master. 


Rewicious News. 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 
CLOSING SESSIONS. 


HE fourth and final week’s sessions of the 

House of Deputies opened with a debate on 
the attitude of the Church toward the colored race. 
An attempt was made to take the two reports on 
the memorial of the colored clergy from the calen- 
dar and consider them forthwith. This was de- 
feated and the whole matter postponed, but only 
after an animated discussion. On the one hand, 
Phillips Brooks, who was one of the signers of the 
minority report, declared that the status of the 
negro in the Church was a question of to-day, not 
one that could be postponed. It was now or never. 
As for the minority report recommending no ac- 
tion, it would be action if the Church declared 
what it conceived to be the position of colored 
clergymen in the Church. On the other side the 
Rev. Dr. Stringfellow, of Alabama, said it was a 
tremendous fallacy to represent that a nation was 
knocking at the door of the Church. No such 
state of things existed. The question, too, was 
not within the province of the Convention. It 
could not express an opinion as a Church on what 
belonged to dioceses to regulate. The time had 
passed when the question could be a burning one. 
The sore was healing over, but the proposed action 
might, nevertheless, reopen it. 

The revision matter proceeded slowly on Mon- 
day. A proposition to insert several sentences 
from the English Prayer-Book into the marriage 
service was rejected through non-concurrence of 
the two orders. A commendatory prayer for a 
person at the point of death was also not approved 
of, on the ground that it implied prayer for the 
dead. 

The first action on Tuesday was the adoption by 


the Deputies of the versicles from the English 
Prayer-Book in the Evening Prayer. There was 


some protest against the adoption of anything 


simply because it was English, and some protest also 
against that line of argument as spread-eagleism, 
but the majority agreed with the Bishops that the 
change added to the beauty of the service. A 
more important discussion was that on the change 
of position of the “ Prayer of Humble Access,” so 
as to bring it after the Prayer of Consecration. 
The words, “ so to eat the flesh of thy dear Son, 
Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood,’ would then 
have more meaning, the bread and wine having 
then been changed, and might imply the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. The prayer also requires 
the kneeling posture, and the congregation would 
thus appear in a posture of adoration when the 
elements are exposed. ‘The opponents urged very 
strongly that the change was distinctly doctrinal in 
character. On the vote there was a good majority 
for the change among the clergy, but the lay votes 
were equally divided, and through non-concurrence 
the revisers were defeated. The lay vote also de- 
feated provision for a communion service at a 
funeral, a practice which Dr. Huntington declared 
calculated to encourage the grossest superstition that 
has ever come up in connection with the Eucharist. 
“IT have already seen,” he added, “in the public 
prints that a requiem mass would be sung for the 
repose of the soul of N or M, a deceased Episco- 
pal clergyman. In the face of that I ask this 
House to desist.” 

On Wednesday the work of revision was prac- 
tically finished, the two Houses having either agreed 
or non-concurred on all the changes proposed, and 
having also agreed that a standard Prayer-Book 
containing these changes should be issued in 1892. 
The question of changing the name of the Church 
was postponed to the next convention. So also 
was the consideration of a proposed canon of mar- 
riage and divorce more stringent in its rules than 
that now existing. The rules laid down about cele- 
brating clandestine marriages and the clauses relat- 
ing to the Levitical degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity provoked much opposition. 

The nomination by the Bishops of the Rev. 
Edward Abbott, of North Cambridge, Mass., as 
Missionary Bishop of Yeddo, and of the Rev. 
Anson R. Graves, of Minneapolis, as Bishop of the 
missionary jurisdiction of the Platte—as the western 
part of Nebraska, recently separated from that 
diocese, is to be called—were confirmed by the Depu- 
ties. 

On the last day of the session the majority and 
minority reports of the Committee on the Memorial 
of Colored Clergymen and Laymen were at last 
brought fairly before the Convention and discussed 
again, and action was reached. The minority 
report was supported by Phillips Brooks and the 
Rev. Mr. Kane, the latter being the only colored 
delegate to the House of Deputies. This report 
was as follows: | 

“1. That this Church recognizes no distinction be- 
tween her ministry having relation to their race or color. 

“2. That all legislation involving such distinction is 
contrary to the spirit of the Church of Christ. 

“3. That the legislation proposed in the resolutions 
referred to this Committee, being based upon the dif- 
ference of race and color, ought not to be adopted by 
the Convention.” 


In supporting this action Dr. Brooks said : 


“The principle that there is no distinction whatso- 
ever of race or color in the Church should be put 
beyond a doubt. Let the Church be true enough and 
brave enough to do her duty in this respect. Her 
truest policy is to give the colored clergy the proper 
recognition they demand. I, for one, if I were a col- 
ored man, would never enter the Episcopal ministry 
unless the Church pledged itself distinctly that my 
priestly privileges should never be curtailed. Let us 

s these resolutions, whose truth no one can dispute. 
T don’t know how other churches stand in regard to 
this question, although I know the color line is a diffi- 
cult problem for all denominations. I do crave for the 
Church of our love that she be the leader in proclaim- 
ing the brotherhood of man and the prophet of a future 
when no line will be drawn by the color of men’s skins.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Huntington and others 
maintained that, as the majority report asserted, the 
Church in the past “ has by no act or law admitted or 
implied that a difference of race or color affords 
ground for a distinction in legislative rights or 
privileges,’ and that therefore the statement of the 
minority report was superfluous. Furthermore, it 
was said that while it might perhaps be true that 
the dioceses of Virginia and South Carolina had 
acted unjustly to colored Churchmen, the Convention 
could not condemn their conduct without a careful 


examination, at which those dioceses should be 
heard in their defense. The majority report also 
disclaimed for the Convention any right to inter- 
fere in matters of diocesan jurisdiction and repre- 
sentation in diocesan bodies. The final result was 
the rejection of the minority report through the con- 
currence of the two orders and the adoption of the 
other report by a large majority. 

The Convention closed on Thursday evening 
with impressive religious ceremonies, and the read- 
ing of the pastoral letter of the Bishop. We 
select from it two important passages bearing on 
the subject of the prevalence of political corruption 
and on the faults of the present industrial system : 


“On account of the dangers which beset all govern- 
ments, the far-seeing founders of the Republic rested 
their hopes for its welfare and success upon the civic 
fidelity of the people, not upon the excellence of our 
governmental methods. Those methods make possible 
among us gross and shameful perversion of political 
right and authority. It has come to pass, in the heat 
and eagerness of party struggle, that vicious and cor- 
rupt conduct is condoned, and the standards of political 
morality are sensibly, if not dangerously, lowered. 

“ Weare, therefore, confronting a great peril, and one 
which must éxcite the fears of Christian men, lest the 
character fashioned in the making of free institutions 
be irretrievably damaged, and the poison entering here 
spread itself throughout the life of the nation. Purity 
and integrity in the administration of public affairs are 
strenuously demanded by the religion of Christ as well 
as by all patriotic aspiration. Official place, in morals 
and in politics, is not the prize won by a vulgar selfish- 
ness, nor the refuge of patronized incompetence, nor 
yet the barter price promised and paid for political in- 
fluence, but the place in which a righteous man may 
serve his fellow-men and advance the reputable inter- 
ests of his country. : 

“The emoiuments of office are derived from a fund 
contributed to the State by the loyal obedience and 
patient toil of the industrious masses. To say the very 
least, it should be distributed soas to secure the most 
efficient and economical couduct of the public affairs. 
The honors of office are the legitimate rewards be- 
stowed by popular confidence upon upright’ citizenship. 
It must be an evil day for vur country when both 
emoluments and honors are made the prey of a parti- 
san activity which often discards all honesty in its 
methods, and renounces all shame in its corrupt and 
corrupting success.” 


“Tt is painfully evident that the existing industrial 
system is not what it should be, as the despairing tone 
of those who have studied the subject evinces. Many 
have come to look upon industrial humanity as a com- 
mercial commodity. Human sympathies are not to be 
brought imto play. Any sucial philusuphy which elimi- 
nates the heart and soul of man trom its ductrine is in- 
complete, and to act as if these were not ueeded is 
unchristian as it is unwise. 

Reciprocal obligations are laid upon labor to treat 
the employer in his difficult capacity with all nigh and 
steadfast regard. It should be the duty of the em- 
ployee to aid in defending the interests of the em- 
ployer. He is always entitled to that. Unreasunable 
demands concerning hours and compensation, which 
lead to a passing triumph for the lavorer, are a delu- 
sion which invites disaster. They that would claim 
equity must do equity.” 


NEW YORK CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETIES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


hundred delegates and scores of vis- 
itors joined hands on Wednesday evening in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Saratoga, 
and united in the Christian Endeavor benediction, 
“The Lord watch between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another.” Then, with numer- 
ous handshakings and the exchange of badges and 
good wishes, the fourth annual Convention of the 
New York State Conference of Christian Endeavor 
was atanend. ‘The next meeting will be held in 
Buffalo, in October, 1890. | 

The meetings began on Monday and continued 
with brief interruptions until Wednesday night, 
closing with a most impressive service. In the last 
twenty minutes 155 persons consecrated themselves _ 
anew to the Master’s work. The growth of the 
movement throughout the land is phenomenal. A 
few figures will show how much has been accom- 
= The following statistics relate to the whole 

ody : 


Years. Societies. Members. 
850 50,000 
2,314 140,000 
1889 (on record to July 1)............. 7,672 485,000 


The growth in this State has been equally sur- 
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prising. In July. 1886, there was a membership 
of 1.400; in November, 1887, it had increased to 
24.000; last October the number reported was 
58.000; and this week there are 1.500 societies in 
the State and 80000 members, three-fourths of 
whom are church members. The Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Stebbins. a Presbyterian pastor of Rochester. was 
re-elected President unanimously, against his earnest 
protest, however, and this speech was about the 
only negative feature exhibited during the Con- 
vention. so unanimous were the mewbers. 

Besides numerous papers, speeches, and confer- 
ences of the representatives of various committees, 
two addresses deserve particular attention. One 
was given at the final service by the Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, of Brovklyn, on ** The Study and Use of 
the Bible.” It was delivered extempore, in a conver- 
sational tone for the most part, but it held the great 


audience for an hour and ten minutes as nothing 


had done before. The address was earnest, prac- 
tical, and extremely helpful to the young Bible 
students who, with note-book in hand, are now 
doubtless determined to follow out some of the sug- 
gestions. 

The other notable address was given on Monday 
evening by the Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, and the President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Dr. Clark was a Congrega- 
tional pastor in Portland, Me., ten years ago, and, 
feeling the need of something to make his young 
people more efficient in church work, he organized 
for his own congregation a Society of Christian 
Endeavor, which has now spread until half a million 
young people are united in a common cause, hav- 
ing for their motto “Christ and the Church.” In 
this State the Presbyterians have the largest num- 
ber of societies, more than one-fifth of all, while the 
Baptists come next, with 250 societies. There are 
large representations also in the Methodist, Con- 
gregational, and Reformed (Dutch) Churches, 
while the Disciples, Universalists, Lutherans, Quak- 
ers, and Reformed Episcopalians, among other de- 
‘nominations, have adopted this form of activity for 
the young people. 

Dr. Clark spoke on the second part of the So- 
ciety’s motto, ‘For the Church;” Dr. Griffiths, 
of Buffalo, speaking on the first phrase, “ For 
Christ.” Familiarly, he is called “ Father En. 
deavor” Clark. It did seem a little familiar to 
refer to him in this way in a prayer, but that was 
done at one of the sunrise prayer-meetings. In 
his address Dr. Clark referred pleasantly to the 
noble column of 500,000 young men and young 
women marching with songs and banners; march- 
ing into the church for defense and not for destruc- 
tion, and drawing after them an army of ten times 
five hundred thousand. 

The singing was under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs George C. Stebbins, of Brooklyn, assisted by 
Professor D. M. Kelsey. An especially helpful 
feature of the Convention was the conversational 
meetings held in different rooms, each led by some 
one who had given a great deal of attention to the 
subject under consideration. The Lookout, Social, 
and Prayer-Meeting Committee rooms seemed to 
have the largest attendance. | J. B. D. 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The two important phases of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention held at Lynn, Mass., last week related 
to missionary work and to creed revision. In the first 
matter there was evident a strong desire for greater 
activity, and steps were taken to give this spirit scope 
for practical application. As to the creed, the new 
Profession of Faith presented by the Committee as a 
substitute for the ** Winchester Profession ” was thor- 
oughly discussed. Advocates of the old creed were 
not wanting, while its opponents insisted that it was 
utilitarian, aud ambiguous. A 
phrase especially objected to was, ‘ We believe that 
holiness and true bappiness arejnseparably connected.” 
The new creed was recommitted to the Committee, 
and again reported in the fullowing modified form, in 
which it was Jaid over for consideration by the next 
General Convention two years hence: 

‘* Article 1. We believe in one God, the Father of all 
men, whose nature is love, and in Jesus Christ, his Son, 
through whom he bas brought life and immortality to light, 
and will finaily save all his children from sin, 

Art. 2. We believe that rhe Holy Seriptures of the Old 
and New Ti stamenrs contain a revelation of the character 
and will of God and the duty and destiny of mankind. 

‘Art. 3. We believe that righteousness is the true object 


of lite, and that we ought earnestly to pursue it, serving our 
fellow-men in Jove, striving after knowledge of God and one- 
ness with Christ, and thereby laying hold on eternal life.” 

_ The Convention also, in order not to leave its posi- 
tion doubtful, adopted the following resolution : 


** Resolved, That the Universalist Church, in General Con- 
vention assembled, reaffirms the position which it has held 


from the beginning, to wit: That it rests on and believes in 
the historical veracity of the New Testament records of the 
life and words and works of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The second National Sabbath Convention will be 
held in New York City December 9, 10, and 11. The 
arrangements are being made for an important meeting, 
with prominent speakers from various parts of the 
country, though the programme is not yet sufficiently 
— to make the publication of details admissi- 

e. 

—The second biennial conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the United States 
and Canada was held in Baltimore last week. Mrs. 
C. E. Beebe presided. Delegates were reported from 
fifty associations—an increase of twelve during the past 
two years. About one hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance. The object of the conference was to suggest 

lans by which the membership generally may be 
nefited. 

—Perhaps the largest parish in Maine is that of the 
Rev. T. F. Millet, of Bingham, a Congregationalist 
pastor. It is twenty-two miles square, and he has to 
use a pair of horses to make a tour of it every week. 
He has just built a chapel fifteen miles from the home 
church. 

—The regular meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Congregational Club was held in the parlors of the 
Broadway Congregational Church of Norwich, on Tues- 
day evening of last week. A paper by the Rev. 
William B. Clarke, of Norwich, upon the question, 
‘“‘ What is the effectual value of the Sunday-school as 
an educational institution ?” was listened to with great 
interest. 

—The one hundred and twenty-third anniversary of 
the founding of Methodism in America was celebrated 
on Sunday at the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this city, which stands on the ground ocecu- 
pied by the first Methodist church on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

—Dr. Talmage on Sunday preached a farewell sermon 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music previous to his de- 
parture for Palestine. He also announced that, in 
accordance with the plans of the Tabernacle Trustees, 
ground would be broken the following day on the site 
of the new Tabernacle, at the corner of Greene and 
Clinton Avenues. The Rev. John D. Wells, the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and the Rev. Drs. Terhune and Inger- 
soll assisted in the services. It is hoped that the new 
building will be dedicated in September next. 

—Nearly three thousand delegates attended the annual 


meeting of the Connecticut Christian Endeavor Socie- 


ties held at New Haven on Friday last. There are 234 
societies, with 17,000 members, in the State. The Presi- 
dent, the Rev. H. N. Kinney, of Winsted, Professor 
Waldo S. Pratt, General Secretary Stagg, of the Yale 
Y. M. C. A., and others spoke of various phases of the 
prayer-meeting problem. President Kinney gave the 
following picture of the prayer-meeting of the future : 

‘* The prayer-meeting of the future will in general be 
upside down and inside out, compared with the prayer-meet- 
ing of to-day. ‘The prayer-meeting room of the future will 
have a cheerful open fire. The leader will sit where he 
pleases, only it will be near somebody. 
will face one another in cozy groups around the evening 
lamps, only no one will be allowed to have his favorite cor- 
ner. 

Anthony Comstock delivered an address on “ The 
White Cross.” The closing address was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia. 

—A reception was given to the Rev. Howard S. 
Bliss, the newly made assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, in the Sunday-school rooms of the 
church, on Wednesday evening. Short addresses were 
made by the pastor, Dr. Abbott, and others. 

—During November Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, of the 
Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, will 
hold meetings under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance in a score or more of the leading cities of New 
England, to acquaint the public more fully with the 
aims and methods of the Alliance work, and with the 
importance of the great conference in Boston the first 
week in December. 

—The third annual State Convention of the New 
Jersey Societies of Christian Endeavor was held in the 
Tabernacle, in Jersey City, on Wednesday of last week. 
There were between 800 and 1,000 delegates present. 
The State Secretary’s report showed that there are 298 
societies in New Jersey, of which 34 are in Essex 
County and 29 in Hudson. Of the total, 99 are Presby- 
terians, 76 are Baptist, 42 are Reformed, 36 are Meth- 
odist, and 21 are Congregational. There are 13 unions, 
with an aggregate membership of 10,000. 

—A commemorative service of the fifty years spent 
in the ministry of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church by the Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Vermilye was held 
Tuesday evening in the church at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-eighth Street. | 

—The Hon. Isaac C. Lewis, of Meriden, Conn., the 
well-known Universalist philanthropist, has deeded a 
new block, just completed at an expense of $75,000, to 
the City Mission, a charitable organization here repre- 
sented by trustees of all denominations. There 
nothing sectarian in the gift. The only condition is 
that it shall never be encumbered. The block is the 
handsomest in Meriden. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Club of New 
Haven, Conn., last week, the recent debate at the 
American Board meeting was discussed. One speaker 


the past year and a half. 


The company present 


said : “ For some years the Board has been divided 
into a select class and a sort of free trade class, but I 
have not yet heard of the mugwump or third elass. I 
am emphatically a third party man, and believe con- 
cessions should be made in a Christian spirit by both 
sides in the management of the Board. Iam in favor 
of reconstituting the whole Board.” 

—The New York and Brooklyn Association held its 
autumn meeting at Port Chester, October 22. The 
recently formed Congregational church there rejoices 
in a commodious edifice, but is afflicted in the loss of 
its pastor, who, after recovery from congestion of the 
brain, has disappeared under the influence of mental 
derangement. Addresses were made on “ The Morality 
of Trusts,” and “ Why Does the Innocent Suffer for the 
Guilty ?” by Dr. Whiton and Dr. Abbott, respectively. 
Dr. Abbott’s exposition of the Biblical teaching led to 
an animated asking of questions. His positions were 
that the Bible nowhere teaches either that Christ died 
as a substitute for the punishment of sinners, or that 
the penalty of sin is remitted on account of the death 
of Christ. The ladies of the church spread a colla- 
tion, after which the evening was devoted to addresses 
by Drs. Cobb and Kineaid, Mr. C. W. Shelton, and the 
Rev. R. Chambers, of Turkey, upon the benevolent 
work of the Congregational churches. 

—A correspondent from Dubuque, la., writes : Two 
years ago the Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., resigned 
his pastorate in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
this city, and accepted the call of Westminster Church 
at Minneapolis. In December the Second Church 
ealled the Rev. Henry Elliott Mott, of the Whitefield 
Congregational Church, Newburyport, Mass., to be 
its pastor. This church, which doubled its membership 
under the pastorate of Dr. Burrell, has continued to 
grow and prosper under its pastor-elect, over one hun- 
dred having been received into its membership during 
The church and congrega- 
tion are united in Mr. Mott, and on Wednesday even- 
ing, October 16, his installation took place. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Edwin T. Hurd, of Barnstead Center, N. IL., resigns to 
accept a call to Gilmanton Lron Works. 

West has been called to the First Church of Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

—F., W. Baldwin, of Chelsea, Mass., has reeeived a eall 
from the Trinity Church of East Orange, N. J. 

~ Abijah 'T. Marvin died in Lancaster, Conn., on October 
19, at the age of seventy-six. 

—C. W. Hanna accepts a call to South Canaan, Conn. 

—-Howard Billman, of East Windsor, Conn., accepts a eall 
to Oxford, N. Y. 

—Edward SS. Hall, a field superintendent of the American 
Missionary Association, died at South Norwalk, Conn., on 
October 13. 

—Cyrus W. Wallace, D.D., died in Manchester, N. H., on 
October 21, at the age of eighty-four. He was pastor of the 
First Chureh from 1840 to 1873, and was afterward made 
the pastor emeritus, 

—J. M. Hiatt accepts a call to Summer Hill, Il. 

—FE. O. Mead accepts a eall to Barton, Ohio. 

—W. L. Demorest, of Grand Island, Neb., has resigned. 

-——W. D. Stevens accepts a call to Hammond, Wis. 

——— McPherson accepts a call to West Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—€. ©. Humphrey accepts a call to Cleveland, Ohio. 

— J.P. Anderson, of Springfield, Mo., has resigned. 

—T. P. Vrooman accepts a call to the Christian Union 
Church ir Upper Montelair, N. J. : 

5. 1. Briant accepts a call to North Chelmsford, Mass. 

—T. Stephen Lewis was ordained at Bristol, Me., on Octo- 

9 


er 9. 

—William Carr, of Brookfield, Vt., has received a call 
from West Medway, Mass. | 

—F. I. Kelly has received a call from Harwick Center, 


ass. 
—J.L. Merrill, of St. Louis, has received a eall from the 
Seeond Church of Portland, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Charles Wadsworth, Jr., has been chosen associate pas- 
tor of the North Broad Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C. DeHeer, who has been engaged in missionary labor 
on the West Coast of Africa since 1*53, died on October 20 at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

—T. C. Potter declines a eall from Cedar Falls, Ia. 

—C. L. Jefferson has received a call from the Second 
Church of Westchester, Pa. 

—R. F. Kerr, of the First Church of Richmond, Va., de- 
pg a call from the First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 


—S. C. Palmer, of Rushville, Ill., accepts a call to Lafay- 
ette Park Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—J. E. Todd accepts a call to Dysart, Ia. 

—G. L. Riehmond accepts a call to the Main Street Con 
gregational Church of Amesbury, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. > 


—W. H. Ford, of the Old Bushwick Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned, but has been requested by 
his congregation to reconsider his action. 

—William Greer, of New Brunswick, has accepted the 
rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), North Conway, N. H. 

—H: H. Roshe has become rector of St. Luke’s Church 
(P. E.), Metuchen, N. J. 

—D. L. Sanford has become rector of Immanuel Church 
(P. E.), Bellows Falls, Vt. | 

—L. D. Temple has received a call to the Cary Avenue 
Baptist Church, Chelsea, Mass. 

—G.S. Williams, of Ral-igh, N. C., has received a call 


ie from the Second Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y 


—(C, L. Jaekson is to become eer of the Church of the 


Evangel (Christian), Brooklyn, 


—Cyrus A. Bartol, for fifty-two years pastor of the West 
Church (Unitarian), Boston, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. E. Bold accepts the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church 
(P. E.), Johnstown, Pa. 

—R.S. Carlin aceepts the rectorship of Christ Church 
(P. E.), Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 
MEMORY.? 


It has become quite a familiar expression to in- 
sist upon the intimate relation between psychology 
and education. It is not difficult to have the 
opinion accepted that the former supplies the theo- 
retical principles which the latter is to practically 
apply; that the one is science and the other art. 
But when it comes to a real application of the 
tenets thus approved, all science is thrown to the 
winds; the claims of any captivating herald an- 
nouncing a newly patented royal road to knowledge 
are listened to, and throngs crowd to pay their 
heavy toll to the gate-keeper, and to pledge them- 
selves never to reveal the secret sesame to any less 
venturesome than themselves. 

This bock o: Dr. Kay’s can be regarded as a 
clear expression of the true method of approaching 
the study of memory, and can be accordingly 
recommended to all those who have been dissatis- 
fied with short-hand guides to wisdom. Memory 
is a function inherent in all vital matter, and may 
be regarded as the power of reacting in the same 
way when under the same conditions. Thus the 
nerve cell that explodes the second time as it did 
the first, may be regarded as retaining, as remem- 
bering, the power of such a mechanism from one 
time to the next. This is, of course, an extreme 
case, and what we ordinarily mean by memory is 
the power of retention and the power of reproduc- 
ing what has been retained. In order to under- 
stand either of these processes, a general knowledge 
of the manner by which the sense-impression is 
obtained, how it becomes related to other sense- 
impressions, how accurate perception is furthered, 
what relations memory bears to other mental 
powers, and so on, is necessary. Dr. Kay accord- 
ingly is in no especial haste to reach startling prac- 
tical conclusions, but finds it necessary to begin 
with a general chapter on the relations between 
matter and mind, between the physiological and 
the psychological. Then follows the exposition of 
the part played by the senses in mental develop- 
ment; how from sense-perception we pass to imagi- 
nation, to a retention of an external group of 
impressions without actual sensation. Before enter- 
ing the subject proper still another distinction must 
be recorded; it is the importance of the uncon- 
scious in mental life. We do not know all that we 
do or all that we learn. We learn unconsciously, 
and we remember unconsciously. In fact, this very 
factor is apt to disguise the true relation of mental 
acts. We do not ordinarily say that we remember 
how to walk, because the act requires no effort. 
Yet itis really anactof memory. The popular diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that our educational methods 
bring us into contact mainly with one form of 
memory, and in our eagerness to perfect that we 
dissociate it from its natural surroundings, and 
study a bone instead of the living specimen. What 
the teacher tries to cultivate is an artificial memory ; 
and he will not do it successfully until he under- 
stands the laws governing the formation of a nat- 
ural memory. It is for this reason that Dr. Kay’s 
work, introducing the preliminary knowledge neces- 
sary for the proper comprehension of the topic, can 
be recommended to all teachers, and finds a place 
in an “ Educational Series.” 

An artificial memory depends upon the associa- 
tion of two concepts; such associations will be last- 
iny and at command only if laid down upon lines 
of living interest. What we desire is not a power 
of imbibing everything we see and hear, and after- 
wards be able to repeat it like a phonograph ; that 
is a species of memory gymnastics interesting but 
not normal. What we wish to remember are the 
things that are valuable for our mental progress— 
something that will differ for each individual. And 
in this interest is the chief guide. The geologist 
remembers what to the layman are dry facts, because 
those facts are not dry to him; they find a natural 
place in his scheme of knowledge. It must not be 
supposed that mere attention, all-important as that 
ie, will be sufficient to secure remembrance. There 
is perhaps nothing we scan so carefully as a time- 
table when we are making out a journey ; but there 
is nothing we so readily forget after we have used 
it. It does not fit in with our line of interests, and 


thus is lost. 
Dr. Kay presents convenient résumés of these 


points—attention, association, the kinds of mem- 


1 M : What it is and how to Improve it. By David 
Kay. a York: D. Appleton & Co. International Edu- 
cational Series, Vol. 


ories and what method can do toward their improve- 
ment—and illustrates all with a wealth of citations 
that adds much to the literary value of the work. 
It is to be regretted that, with so admirable a scheme, 
some points in his physiology are not accurate, and 
that his acquaintance with the literature seems lim- 
ited to the English tongue. There is so much that 
is valuable in the modern literature of Germany 
and France that should find a place in such a com- 
pend, that the omission is quite a serious one. 
None the less this book will take high rank as a 
popular introduction to the study of memory. 


CAIRD’S ‘‘ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.’’2 


This work is styled “an introduction to the phi- 
losophy of religion,” and since the first edition has 
appeared Dr. James Martineau has published a 
study of religion in its sources and contents, which 
has much in common with Principal Caird’s vol- 
ume ; but for insight into the relation of things, 
and for the more comprehensive study of first prin- 
ciples, it must be confessed that the present volume 
is the more satisfactory of the two. Dr. Martineau 
spins out his work at great length, while Principal 
Caird omits the discussion of many questions which 
Dr. Martineau treats at great length. The merit 
of this volume is in part that it treats this subject 
very much as Hegel has treated it in his “ Philos- 
ophie der Religion ;” but Principal Caird is not a 
blind follower of any writer. He is an intuitional- 
ist as opposed to Mr. Spencer, who seeks to deny 
the existence of the Absolute, and works entirely 
in the field of secondary causes. His second lecture 
admirably discriminates between the aim of philos- 
ophy and the validity of intuition. In his third 
lecture he makes another important distinction be- 
tween what is “contrary to reason” and what is 
‘“‘above reason.” What is still more important is 
his statement that a potential infinitude is involved 
in the very nature of mind, so that what lies beyond 
mind or consciousness is not rightly understood as 
a limit to it. Principal Caird, in the earlier part 
of his work, quietly does away with the objections 
which come from the relativity of knowledge, from 
the intuitive character of religious knowledge, and 
from its authoritative nature. He shows still further 
that the power of the mind to know God is not 
something beyond its province. at he comes to 
is that the religious consciousness pf men conveys 
real knowledge of what is beyond them, but that 
this religious consciousness is not purely an intel- 
lectual thing, nor is it necessarily scientific, though 
it imparts knowledge that can be depended upon. 
The point to which Principal Caird rises is that 
spiritual unity is only conceivable as organic unity. 
By this he means that the movement or process 
of thought which reaches from nature and the 
finite mind to God is one organic whole. The 
relation of nature to finite mind is not that of two 
independent existences to one another, but that of 
ideas which belong to one organic whole or system 
of knowledge. The principle which solves the dif- 
ference between the finite mind in nature is the 
same which finds its higher occupation in the solu- 
tion of the difference between the finite mind and 
God. The movement of thought by which nature 


relates itself to finite intelligence is only a lower | 


stage than that by which finite intelligence rises 
into union with the Infinite Mind. Unless Infinite 
Mind thus was the result to which the finite mind 
reaches out, and in which it realizes its own or- 
ganic life, there could be no religious life in man. 
This is the point at which Principal Caird arrives 
in his eighth chapter. It is then that his argument 
takes a new start and formulates the relation of 
morality and religion to the religious life. This is 
the most valuable section of the whole work. It is 
where he deals with his subject on its practical 
side, and shows that there is a basis for religion in 
the human consciousness which is not to be inter- 
fered with by any kind of reasoning about the ma- 
terial origin of man. The treatment of the religious 
life here is the positive treatment, not the theo- 
logical. Self-determination is the principle which 
enables man to realize that he is a spiritual being. 
This is in conflict with the lower and the animal na- 
ture, and the process by which spiritual develop- 
ment is reached is the subordination of the animal 
nature to self-determination, and the rise from this 
life of nature, first into a moral and then into the 
religious life. On the positive side Principal 
Caird's treatise is a very strong book. His state- 
ment is not so severe as it might be; he likes to 


1 An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John 
Caird, V.D. (New York: & 


cover up an idea with an armful of words; but the 
truth of this statement will be gainsaid by few who 
have thought the matter out by themselves. In 
the last chapter the history of religion is treated 
as the result of a process of development. Phi- 
losophy is not merely a reproduction of experi- 
ence; it is an attempt to connect experience of 
life. Religion does not exist apart from experience, 
but it involves something more. In treating religion 
as a process of development, the history of its 
changes and growths becomes important; and it is 
when Christianity is thus comparatively studied, in 
its several growths, that you get an idea of the 
organic development in religion and the results 
which that development reaches in Christianity. 
This places the Christian religion in the center of 
the world’s life. This is essentially the result at 
which Principal Caird arrives. His work “is an 
attempt to give a definite grounding of Christianity 
in the general reason of things, to show that the 
revelation of God to men is not only made in and 
through Jesus Christ, but in and through all the 
movements of life. The lack in this work is that 
it does not sufficiently bring out that Christianity is 
the revealed complement of natural religion. In 
other words, Principal Caird’s book does not go 
quite far enough to meet the needs of the Christian 
reader or thinker or believer. One has to do con- 
siderable thinking on his own account before the 
book does him any service, and even then it does 
not sufficiently help us in adapting revealed truth 
to ordinary life. it is not forgotten that the writer 
is here dealing with the philosophy of religion, not 
its practical side; but there is still something lack- 
ing, in spite of its excellencies, in the way in which 
this work takes hold of a thoughtful mind. It is 
the foremost book of its kind in the English lan- 
guage, and the new edition is excellent testimony to 
its substantial value, but, like Mr. John Fiske’s lit- 
tle volume on “The Destiny of Man,” it stops just 
short of the-final word on the subject. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. By Lucia True Ames. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Sucha story as this 
cannot be tested by ordinary literary standards. It has 
no artistic qualities as a novel. There is in it so little 
story that one questions why there is any. A young 
lady of remarkable character and excellent education | 
finds herself suddenly the possessor of enormous wealth. 
She is appealed to by all sorts of charities, deserving 
and undeserving. She lays out various schemes, wise | 
and otherwise, for benefiting humanity. A terrible 
railroad accident brings her, toward the close of the 
book, into the arms of a lover whom she had met before 
the book opens. She is married and sails away on the 
sea, where both are engulfed in a storm, and what be- 
comes of the schemes, wise and otherwise, is left to the 
discretionary imagination of the reader. The value of 
the book consists in the value of these schemes and in 
the information incidentally furnished as to the condi- 
tion of. the poor in our great cities. Among these 
schemes is one for preaching Christianity to the pagans. 
For this purpose a board of trustees is organized, and 
an annual income of two hundred thousand dollars 
placed in their hands, with the proviso that no question 
shall be made into the creed of the preachers to be 
sent out, “provided they give satisfactory evidence to 
the committee of being fitted to do sufficiently help- 
ful work in the positions to which they are assigned.” 
A detailed plan is drawn out for a model lodg- 
ing-house, which seems to us to have some very 
good practical suggestions, yet they are suggestions 
which would require to be passed under the eye 
of some one more familiar with the details of house- 
building and the conditions of life in the crowded 
tenements than we possess. The scheme for flats well 
lighted and ventilated has also an attractive look, as 
has the plan for stimulating the formation of local 
libraries. Respecting this latter, the writer of this 
notice has had a little experience, and it leads him to 
believe that it is a great deal easier to get the money 
necessary for the creation of a library and a reading-room 
than it is to get the readers to use the books and the 
magazines after they are provided. It is quite possi- 
ble that this book will be more generally read in the 
form of a story than it would have been if put in the 
simpler form of an essay. Personally we should have 
preferred it in the latter form, and we think the author. 
would have been able to put more matter in less space 
if she had not attempted to write a treatise and a story 
at the same time, and combine them within the same 
covers. 


“Anna Karénina” is probably the best known of 
Tolstoi’s novels, but many of his most intelligent read- 
ers do not regard this vigorous and daring story as his 
masterpiece. That distinction, in the judgment of 
many, belongs to War and Peace, a story which fills 
four volumes, and has been well described as “a pano- 
ramiec novel.” Probably no novel ever written covers 
so diversified a field or includes among its characters 
such a vast diversity of human occupation, habit, and 
personality. The camp and the court, the town and 
the country, nobles and peasants, are drawn here with 
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that masterly touch which makes Tolstoi one of the 
— of novelists. Behind this vast movement of 

uman life, which has the breadth of the Amazon, Tol- 
stoi presents a view of life which, if somewhat exagger- 
ated, has a sound basis of truth, and demanded an 
effective statement in order to secure a hearing beside 
another view long and almost universally held. Tolstoi 
is a democrat to the core, and believes that political 


and military leaders—the class of persons generally 


known in history as great men—are the creatures of 
the masses and not their governors. This view is 
enforced with tremendous vigor in “ War and Peace.” 
The work is also a terrible indictment of the civiliza- 
tion which permits war ; no man has ever drawn the 
horrors of battle with such audacity and reality as Tol- 
stor. It will be seen, therefore, that “ War and Peace” 
is a many-sided work, and that, entirely apart from its 

at interest as a piece of fiction, it stands intimately 
related to the movement of the time. Whatever its 
defects, it is conceded to be a masterpiece of fiction, 
and it has already been so widely read and is so gener- 
ally known that it is unnece to characterize it at 
length in these columns. This edition presents “ War 
and Peace” in a new translation made directly from 
the Russian, and not, as many other translations of 
Tolstoi’s different works have been, made indirectly 
from Russian through the French. The novel is clearly 
printed from large type, and is bound in two volumes 
mstead of four. lex York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


An historical work exceedingly interesting in style, 
and extremely valuable by reason of its scope, has just 
come from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. fovns 
ton). In The Reconstruction of Europe Mr. Harold Mur- 
dock has traced with graphic power the movement of 
events in Europe, from the rise to the fall of the sec- 
ond French empire. It is needless to say that the his- 
tory of the Continent between 1850 and 1871 is full of 
the most intense interest. It was crowded with events 
which reorganized Europe, and left it where it has 


practically remained for the past eighteen years. Dur- - 


ing the period covered by this book Louis Napoleon 
made himself Emperor of France ; the disputes arose 
which resulted in the Crimean War, one effect of which 
was the recognition of the leadership of Sardinia in 
Italy, followed close by the struggle with Austria, 
which produced the liberation of Lombardy and the 
cession of Nice and Savoy to France, followed immedi- 
ately by the series of popular uprisings which expelled 
a group of petty tyrants, threw off the yoke of Austria, 
and advanced the liberation and unification of Italy to 
the very gates of Rome. During the same period also 
occurred the two great wars which Germany has fought 
with Austria on the one hand and with France on the 
other, and which bore as part of their fruit the re- 
establishment of the German Empire, with the King of 
Prussia at its head, and the overthrow of the Second 
Empire in France and the establishment of the Repub- 
lie in its place. No romance possesses anything like 
the interest of the history of the twenty years covered 
by Mr. Murdock’s book. He has told the story with 
admirable mastery of its main lines, and with decided 
narrative power. Professor John Fiske furnishes an 
introduction to the volume. ' 


Philosophy, it has been said, bakes no bread, but 
Theosophy evidently is wiser in her generation, and 
looks out for the main chance. Our high-priestess 
Mabel Collins inaugurates the “ Occult Series ” with 
The Blossom and the Fruit. It is an interesting story, 


just as Bulwer’s Strange Story is interesting ; but one’ 


cannot but reflect that if Theosophy and the “ White 
Brotherhood” be as sublime and mabe and spirituelle 
as is represented, does not paper-covered, cheap fiction 
desecrate the fane of Theosophy? It is pout Tnbee 
- picturesque to conjure as the Princess Fleta did in her 
laboratory, and in the cottage of the yew trees, but we 
recall how Solomon Maimon, when deep in the Kabba- 
lah, conjured and conjured and it came to naught. 
We do not doubt, Madam Authoress, that you can call 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come when 
you do call for them? Nevertheless the central idea 
of this story is a powerful one. Successive reincarna- 
tions, like steps in the grand stairway of individual 
development ; each lifetime but “a moment’s halt— 
a momentary taste of being from the well amid the 
waste, and, lo! the phantom caravan has reavhed. the 
Nothing it set out for,” and finally for consciousness 
to look up and down the awful stairway of reincarna- 
tion, from depths unfathomable té heights more than 
godlike—all this is a new and mighty element in 
fiction. Our objection is that such concepts, if true, are 
too holy for railroad novels, and, if untrue, have no 
place in art. We fear that the esoteric novelists must be 
convicted, upon their own testimony, of giving that which 
is holy unto dogs. (New York: J. W. Lovell & Co.) 


We took occasion several years ago to review at 
length Mr. C. K. Keary’s Dawn of History: An Intro- 
duction to Pre-Historic Study—a work notable both for 
its scholarly thoroughness and for its marked interest of 
style. There have been very few single volumes writ- 
ten on the pre-historic period which so adequately 
cover the ground, and which present within so brief a 
compass a picture of the thoughts of early men about 
life and the world, or which draw with so clear and 
firm a hand the outlines of the growth of language and 
the early social and religious life of the Aryan peoples. 
This admirable work has now been issued in a new edi- 
tion, which has received from the hands of Mr. Keary 
so extensive an addition of fresh material that it is prac- 


tically a new work. A hundred pages of matter have 
been added to the original book ; and these additional 
have embodied the investigations of the last 
ecade concerning myths, religious ideas, folk-lore, and 
the growth of language—departments which, it is un- 
necessary to say, have been characterized during the 
last ten years by the greatest and most fruitful activity. 
In his preface Mr. Roary says that the new matter 
introduced has been aimed in the direction of making 
more clear the processes through which the human 
mind has gone in the acquisition of each fresh capacity. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Among the exceedingly attractive books, both within 
and without, which have appeared this autumn, a prom- 
inent place must be given to Mrs. van Rensselaer’s 
collection of papers issued in book form under the title 
Siz Portraits ( n: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Al- 
though the artists of whom Mrs. van Rensselaer has 
treated are as far apart as Della Robbia and Winslow 
Homer, she has endeavored to indicate a real connec- 
tion between them by following two clues. She has 
endeavored to show the meaning of individuality in art 
on the one hand, and the necessity of entire sympathy 
on the part of the student with the subject of his study 
on the other. This statement does not imply that Mrs. 
van Rensselaer has used six distinguished painters as 
illustrations of a theory, but rather that in the very 
careful portraiture of these eminent artists she has 
illustrated certain general principles which must be 
employed in a true interpretation of art in all periods. 
The portrait in the volume which will, perhaps, attract 
as much attention and give as genuine satisfaction as 
any, other is that of Corot, which is notable for sympa- 
thy and insight, and which conveys a very clear idea 
of one of the greatest of modern painters. The vol- 
ume is thoroughly readable. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~The November issue of the Century is the beginning 
of the new volume, and with it begin several of the 
most attractive features of the coming year. Notable 
among these is the first installment of the autobiog- 
raphy of Mr. Joseph Jefferson. It is written in the 
most charmingly frank and colloquial way, and abounds 
in amusing incidents of his early childhood and early 
experiences of the stage and in views of old-time 
theatrical life. Two serial stories also begin in this 
issue—Mrs. Barr’s “ Friend Olivia,” of which we have 
already spoken more than once, and Stockton’s “ The 
Merry Chanter,” which gives good promise of droll 
and extraordinary situations. Still another important 
new feature, wk one of the highest and most sig- 
nificant serious interest, is the first of the * Present 
Day Papers” to be prepared by a group of writers 
comprising Professor Shields, Bishop Potter, Seth 
Low, Professor Ely, and the Rev. Drs. Munger, Dike, 
and Langdon. The last named is the writer of this 


-month’s essay, which is entitled “The Problems of 


Modern Society.” We can only mention two or three 
other particularly interesting articles among perhaps 


a dozen, all of which are worthy the high standard 


of the magazine. These are: Mark Twain’s daring 
burlesque, “ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court,” a chapter in Mr. Kennan’s Siberian experiences, 
a beautifully illustrated sketch of the history and pur- 
poses of the “Grolier Club” by Brander Matthews, 
and a curious description of some of the oddest and 
most picturesque doings of the extreme Transcendent- 
alists in the time of “ The Newness,” written some 
twenty years ago by the late Robert Carter, and now 
printed for the first time. The Lincoln article includes 
the first publication of a message and proclamation 


submitted by President Lincoln to his Cabinet on Feb- 


ruary 5, 1865, in which he proposed the payment of 
four hundred millions as an indemnity to slaveholders, 
complete pardon for political offenses, and the release 
of confiscated property except under certain circum- 
stances. The Cabinet unanimously disapproved of it. 


The very high water mark of American magazine 


illustration is easily reached by the November issue of 


Harper’s Magazine. To prove this one need only to 
examine carefully the beautifully drawn, exquisitely 
engraved, and admirably printed pictures accompanyin 

Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s “ Bird Notes,” the spiced 
and careful illustrations by Mr. Frederick Remington to 
Thomas A. Janvier’s readable and well-informed paper 
on “The Mexican Army,” two or three of the portraits 
accompanying Mr. Brander Matthews’s “ A Century of 
Hamlet,” and the quaint pictures of the curious old 
buildings and streets described by Dr. Richard Wheat- 
ley in his animated and picturesque article about the 
old minster town of “ York.” Also finely illustrated is 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s historical sketch of 
the building of the Chartres Cathedral. Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn furnishes another of his poetically written pictures 
of life under Southern skies, abounding in richness of 
local color. The short stories of the number are by 
Mrs. Lillie, Colonel T. W. KnoxSand Mr. J. E. Curran. 
In the Editor’s Study Mr. Howells once more talks of 
the true theory of the novel in its relations to art and 
life, taking his text from a recent utterance of the 
Spanish realist, Valdés. In the course of it he takes 
occasion to belabor Mr. Andrew Lang—without mention- 
ing his name—to belittle Alexandre Dumas pére, and to 
describe Thackeray as “a caricaturist.” On the other 
hand, he considers Don Quixote “ perhaps the greatest 
work of human wit,” has a deserved word of praise for 
Thomas Hardy, and ranks Jane Austen as “ the most 


artistic of English novelists,” from whom the art of 

fiction declined through Scott and Bulwer and Dickens 

— Charlotte Bronté and Thackeray, and even George 
iot. 


The recent articles in Scribner's Magazine on Africa 
by Professor Drummond and Joseph Thomson are fol- 
lowed this month by an exceedingly interesting and 
timely paper on the Equatorial Provinces, entitled 
“Where Emin Is.” Its author is “ Baroud Bey ” (Col- 
onel H.G. Prout), whose personal knowledge of the ad- . 
ministrations of Gordon was intimate. Several letters 
from Gordon are quoted, and there is a fac-simile of 
one from Emin. Colonel Prout’s conclusion is that it 
is a waste of energy to plant isolated missionary sta- 
tions in the heart of Africa, but that if the Western 
powers establish permanent commercial routes steady 
progress may be made. Another readable illustrated 
article is that by Mr. W. H. Bishop on the famous old 
University of Salamanca. Still another is Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s account of a visit to Goethe’s house at 
Weimar, lately thrown open to the public for the first 
time ; many drawings of the interior show us the 
library, bed-chamber, study, and drawing-room, ex- 
actly as they were when the great poet lived in them. 
“ Electricity in Relation to the Human Body,” by Dr. 
M. Allen Starr, is an intelligent treatment of a most 
timely topic. Josephine Lazarus—a sister, we believe, 
of the late gifted Emma Lazarus—tells eloquently the 
story of the briiliant but morbid and extravagant 
Marie Bashkirtseff, a curious study of character and 
introspection. 


The only thing of real importance in the current 
Lippincott’s is a paper on William Cullen Bryant by — 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard. It contains some exceedingly 
characteristic and interesting personal reminiscences, 
and has a distinct literary value.. The completed long 
story in this number is a wonder of sensationalism. 
St. Nicholas for November comes to us in even more 
attractive guise than usual. It would be hard to say 
how a magazine for young people could be of better 
quality than that which the editors have been giving 
us. But they have now increased the quantity while 
sustaining the quality. The magazine has been enlarged 
by eight pages, and has been made more attractive to 
the eye by the adoption of a new and remarkably clear- 
faced ex Professor H. H. Boyesen, Julian Haw- 
thorne, C. F. Holder, M. E. Wilkins, and other success- 
ful writers for the young are among the contributors 
to this number; while among the attractions for imme- 
diately forthcoming issues are an account of the boy- 
hood of Thackeray, written by his daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, an article on buffalo hunting by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a serial story for girls by Ne ora Perry, and 
a long list of illustrated sketches, articles on athletic 
sports, and other outdoor topics. — 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Dymond, librarian of the People’s Palace in 
London, declares that among the magazines “ Harper’s” 
is the favorite at that institution. 

—Mr. Carnegie’s “ Triumphant Democracy” has been 
translated into Spanish, and is now in the hands of 
citizens of the Argentine Republic. 

—The sale of the English sixpenny edition of Kings- 
ley’s “ Westward, Ho!” has been very large already. 
One estimate is that it will eventually reach 300,000 
copies. 

—Gustave Freytag, the novelist, will shortly publish 
a little work on the Jate Emperor Frederick, taken 
from his notes during the war, and his letters from the 
camp down to the election of the German Emperor. 

—tThe first edition of 5,000 copies of Miss Alecott’s 
“Life, Letters, and Journal,” published by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, failed to satisfy the immediate de- 
mand, and a second edition has already been issued. 

—The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has lately been trans- 
lated into the Chinese dialect of Amoy, which makes 
the eighty-third language or dialect in which the book 
has appeared. No other book except the Bible ever 
had so wide a circulation. 

—“Hints to a Silent Friend upon Writing Letters ” 
is a prettily printed and arranged little compilation of 
hints on topics connected with letter-writing, mingled 
with apt quotations from well-known authors bearing 
on the subject. There is both point and wit in the 
brochure. The author is Miss F. B. Callaway. 

—Guy de Maupassant’s reputation,according to Henry 
James, rests mainly upon his short stories. These will 
be rendered accessible to all American readers for the 
first time through “The Odd Number,” a volume of 
translations by Jonathan Sturges, which is about to 
be published in dainty form by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. announce that, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of readers of the Stedman-Hutchin- 
son “ Library of American Literature,” the publishers 
and editors have decided to add, in a supplementary 
(eleventh) volume, a compendium of brief but trust- 
worthy biographical notices of all the authors quoted 
in the work. | 

—A.C. Armstrong & Son and Elliot Stock, of Lon- 
don, will soon issue a fac-simile reprint of the first edi- 
tion of Bunyan’s “Country Rhymes,” a copy having 
recently been discovered. It is now owned by the 
British Museum. The Rev. John Brown, of Bedford, 
who is already known in connection with Bunyan, will 
furnish an account of the little volume in an introduc- 
tion. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


A SIGNIFICANT TABLE. 


A year ago we criticised quite severely a table pub- 
lished by the “ Voice” comparing the temperance 
statistics of fourteen high license cities with those 
of fifteen low license cities. Unimportant towns 
where high license had made a bad showing ap- 
peared in the table, while important cities where 
it had made a good showing were conspicuously 
absent. No deduction could be drawn from such 
a record. This year, however, the “ Voice” has 
prepared a table against which such an objection 
cannot so forcibly be urged. There are several 
striking omissions, but there is only one glaring 
mistake in the table, and this mistake is disadvan- 
tageous to low license. The number of saloons re- 
ported for San Francisco is approximately the 
same as that reported by the United States Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau for the entire State of Cali- 


os = 4 
RSs 
5 
= ° 
| Sa | 58 
High License Cities. | 
Little Rock, Ark..... .......... 21 
Minneapolis, Minn........ .. -. 1,000 360 555 66 
13 1.076 57 
Hastings. Neb ................-- 1000 | Lae 94 
1,000 250) 440 37 
New Bedford, Mass............. 37 
Kansas City, Mo................ 86 
800 708 54 
= Adams, Mass............ 750 = 
San Autonio, Tex .............. 625 33 = 
Aurora, I 600 100 | 
4 
Kast St. Louis, li.............. 500 116 
3 @ 500 115 304 26 
Rochester, Minn..... --. 4 | 
Bay City, Mich................. 500 1.000 aap rH 
East Saginaw, Mich............ | 2005 
Grand Rapids, 524 71 
Jackson, Mich.... 6 400 
Muskegon, Mich... .. ......... 456 74 
Port Huron, Mich.... .......... 500 
Springfield, Mass............... 4 
Allegheny, Pa........ . . ......! 500 1.340 
Philadelphia, Pa........ ....... 
Parkersburg, W. Va............ ot 3 234 6 
Low License Cities. | 
Savannah, Ga. ..............-.. | 00 285 196 53 
Indianapolis, Ind............... | 200 360 347 104 
Charleston, 200 271 2?) 46 
Fond du Lac, Wis............... 900 54 20) 148 
La Crosse, Wis...........-..++.. 20) 144 208 43 
Milwaukee, Wis 200 1,198 175 69 
200 85 329 98 
Lynchburg, Va..... 200 66 333 39 
w Y ork 2) 7,809 | 211 36 
irginia, Nev.... .....--+...... 184 50 | 240 66 
ESE (b) 180 314 | 318 45 
150 39 308 279 
Watertown, N. Y........... ip 150 38 395 67 
Norristown, Pa................. 150 34 544 73 
Auburn, N. Y............-...+.. 135 . lll 234 37 
Buffalo, N. Y..... . 125 135 33 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. 125 130 184 106 
Wilmington, Del...... ..... .. 100 200 325 
sss 100 85 309 36 
Brooklyn, N. Y................. 100 253 50 
San Francisco, Cal............. a4 11,001 30 31 
Binghamton, N. Y............. (b) 90 | g9 | 303 48 
Baltimore, Md ...........’...... 50 2,860 149 29 
Cumberland, Md..... .......... 50 58 207 19 
Long Island City, N. Y......... 50 216 | 185 105 
50 | 146 9? 
BOR, The 380 ‘ 
Martinsburg, W. Va............ 50 19 | 421 205 
45 218 147 29 
NG ee 95 | 194 239 | 40 
Average | 
Summary. 'License. | | | 
| 
41 High License Cities.......... $665 12,295 387 | 39.0 
38 Low License Cities.. ....... $122 33,784 144 39.7 


The total population of the high license cities is 
4.755,000 ; that of the low license cities is 4.857,- 
000. The total number of arrests is 216,000 for 
The 
total number of arrests for drunkenness and disor- 
derly conduct is 121,877 for the former and 122,- 
179 for the latter. Omitting San Francisco, the 
remaining thirty-seven low license cities have about 
double the number of saloons as the high license 
cities, but have 10,000 fewer arrests for drunken- 
ness. The conclusion is obvious that high license 
does greatly reduce the number of saloons, but does 
not appreciably lessen the amount of drunkenness. 
In order that drunkenness may be lessened, it is 


necessary that the license shall have restrictive 
features, closing the saloons at early hours and on 
Sundays, and, if possible (as in Minneapolis), re- 
stricting them within the business portions of the 
city. 


THE WEEK. 


Miss Mary Henry, ina letter regarding the approach- 
ing Convention of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Chicago (November 8-12) form- 
ulates in a new way the work of this organization. 
She speaks of it as “a society which now represents 
two hundred thousand philanthropic women whose am- 
bition it is to secure for themselves protection in -their 
legitimate business—home-making.” This statement 
of the work of the temperance union answers very 
cleverly the criticism that it aims to make men of wo- 
men and women of men by bringing the latter under 
the control of a maternal government quite as inconsist- 
ent with individual liberty as any of the paternal gov- 
ernments of the past. The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has gradually taken up a great many 
branches of work besides that of temperance, but all 
of them are closely connected with the uplifting of the 
home. At the coming Convention there will be reports 
of superintendents in more than forty distinct lines of 
work. The multiplication of these superintendencies 
may be ill advised, yet it is, in a sense, the logical car- 
rying out of the ideal of the organization that it should 
represent all the higher interests of the serious woman- 
hood of America. In a programme which has been 
prepared for this approaching Convention there is but 
a single feature which deserves anything but praise. 
This is the contest for the prize of a diamond medal to 
be awarded for the best temperance recitation. Prize 
efforts of every sort are notoriously bad, and a prize 
exhibition of temperance sentiment will be all the worse 
when it is for a diamond medal. 


The Democrats of Massachusetts have declared them- 
selves in favor of local option. That this is the logical 
Democratic solution of the liquor problem we have often 
pointed out. Inthe South the Democrats have almost 
everywhere adopted it, with splendid results. In the 
North, however, except, perhaps, in this case in Massa- 
chusetts, the party has never sanctioned it unless forced 
to sanction it. This is about the way the matter stands 
in Iowa, where the Democrats have condemned State 
prohibition as “unregulated local option.” On the 
questions of the tariff and of monopolies the Democratic 
party has placed itself in harmony with the sentiment 
of the great majority of non-partisan voters. But on 
the temperance question it has in many States resisted 
the tide of public sentiment with suicidal obstinacy. 
The Indianapolis “‘ Journal” pointedly remarks that 
out in Kansas and Iowa it is believed that if the saloon 
can only be kept away a little longer there will be no 
Democrats left in those States. 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE CITIES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In reply to your statement that “ Prohibition has 
not succeeded in the large cities of Maine,” permit me 
to quote from the “ City Marshal’s Report of the City 
of Portland,” 1888-89, which gives detailed statements 
of all arrests for each month in ten years, beginning 
with 1879: 


Total number of arrests in 1879 for all causes......... 2,213 

Average number of arrests in each year of the decade 
Total number of arrests in 1879 for drunkenness...... 1,462 


Average number of arrests in each year of the decade 


Increase of population in ten years, twenty-five per cent., with 
an actual decrease in all crime, including drunkenness. 

Can any license city, high or low, show any such 
record for ten years? Will the political papers which 
have quoted from your previous statement quote from 
this? We shall see. M. M. Gower. 


New Haven, Conn. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


I am much troubled with the common interpretation given 
to 1 Corinthians ii., 2. Is it necessary to translate the last 
clause, ‘** And him crucified,’ conveying the idea that Paul 
meant that the crucifixion was his sole theme? May we not 
render the clause, ‘* Hven him that was crucified,’’ carrying 
the idea of disgrace ? To my mind, Paul had no thought of 
preaching, or knowing, among them nothing but the Atone- 
ment of Christ, or, in this place, of putting any emphasis 
upon the crucifixion; but simpl 
espouse among them the cause of Christ, even the crucified 
and therefore the disgraced and despised one. pe, I Rent ? 


We do not think that the English translation re- 
quires correction, nor do we think that it carries the 
idea that the crucifixion, or an expiatory atonement, 
was Paul’s sole theme. Rather this: that in Paul’s 


thought, as well as his preaching, Christ was the en- 


History of the Creeds”’ ( 


meant that he would — 


grossing subject, and that, not as the representative of ~ 
the mors. Hoon which the Greeks sought for, but Christ in 
his self-sacrifice, living and dying, of which the cross 
was the (to the Greeks) offensive symbol. 


If the world is governed according to fixed laws, of what 
avail is the average prayer, the answer to which would be 
contrary to those laws ? L. D. R. 


In these “ fixed laws ” there is room for the play of 
forces of lower and higher kinds. Prayer is not 
wholly outside of the order of nature, but also inside 
of it. Itis to be thought of as a force among other 
forces—a force of the highest kind, and efficient, like 
any other force, according to the quantity and intensity 
of it. Many prayers, like many infants, fail for lack 
of vitalizing force. Either some such view is reason- 
able, or the men of prayer, who have been most potent 
spiritually for moral leadership, have been rationally 
most weak. 


In Romans ix., 11-18, does Paul say that God hated Esau 
simply because He wanted to hate him, and that He raised 
Pharaoh up with the intention of bringing about His own 
glory at the expense of Pharaoh, the latter having no option 
as to his actions? Again, don’t you think Judas had just as 


These ——— don’t trouble me so much now, for I leave 
them, an 


A paragraph can hardly do full justice to such ques- 
tions. ‘“ Hated,” in the passage Paul quotes (Mal. i., 
2-3), means less favored in situation. The “ purpose ” 
Paul speaks of in regard to Pharaoh was not the only 
purpose, but a prominent one, to display the futility of 
man’s opposition to the divine purpose. The main em- 
phasis of the whole section is on the mercy and com- 
passion of God. Judas did not “have to” betray 
Jesus, but his crime had to contribute to a good result 
which he did not intend. It is wisest to leave, as you 
do, the unknowable deeps to God, and attend to what 
you know of truth and duty. The rock for all baffled 
quéstioners is in the assurance that God is good. Pray 
even for unbelievers (1 Tim. ii.,1). Jesus prayed even 
for what he knew God would certainly do (John 
xil.. 28). This is the supreme thing to seek in prayer, 
that God may be glorified. 


In The Christian Union of June 20 there was a review of 
‘* Bourrienne’s Napoleon,” in the course of which it says: 
‘* He was neither malignant nor vindictive, and was very fond 
of children, a trait which seldom distinguishes a wholly bad 
man. In the relations of private life he was ordinarily amia- 
ble, and he was very indulgent to the weaknesses of human 
nature.’’ I cannot understand how one who had these traits 
could have been a man of that kind. Has the writer of that 
article any information concerning Bonaparte that is more 
reliable than what has been stated by Mr. John C. Ropes m 
his political and military sketch of him? Though condemn- 
ing the Emperor’s course ‘‘in 1813 and 1814,” he says: 
‘* Much of what he foresaw has actually happened.”’ Again, 
‘* He must be classed among the friends and: helpers of the 
race.’’ Is Mr. Ropes mistaken ? 


We cannot solve the enigma of Napoleon’s character 
in a paragraph. His weakness, and eventually his de- 
struction, was his selfish ambition, which overbalanced 
and finally destroyed his nobler sentiments and pur- 


poses. 


Perhaps ‘‘ M. E. T.’’. rag Ant in Dr. McClear’s ‘‘ Short 

acmillan & Co.), for sale at all 

bookstores, for sixty cents, the ‘‘concise history of the 
Apostles’ Creed”’ desired. GENERAL CONVENTION. 

Another correspondent suggests that the three books 

on the subject by Messrs. Wines, Lumby, and Swain- 

son are all less bulky and expensive than Schaff’s book. 


Who is the author of the best life of John Newton pub- 
lished ? Also the address of the Secretary of the *‘ Shut-In 
Society.”’ A.C. 

1. We suppose the memoir by R. Cecil prefixed to 
Newton’s collected writings is the best account of his 
life. 2. Write to Mrs. Mary L. Dickinson, 230 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 


‘‘ God sets some souls in shade alone, 
They have no daylight of their own ; 
Only through lives of happier ones, 
They see the shine of distant suns.’’ 


We are anxious to find the rest of the little poem of which 
the above is the first stanza. ‘* The Blind Gentian ’’ was the 
title, and it appeared in one of our magazines fifteen years 
since. E. 

Can some one tell me, through your columns, where I may 
find a piece of poetry called ‘‘ The Kingdom of Love,’’ the 
refrain being, ‘‘ Ever so far away’’? L.C.S. 


“G, E. B.” (Christian Union, October 17) may like to 
know that ‘* Noblesse Oblige ’’ appeared in a serial in ** Good 
Words ”’ for 1869, being there attributed to ‘‘ the Re of 


Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ J. 


The book mentioned on page 465 of The Christian Union 
for October 17, 1889, ** Noblesse Oblige,’”’ was written by the 
author of ** Mile. Mori.’’ D. 


Will some one tell me the author of a poem entitled ‘‘ Ha- 
gar and Ishmael ’’ ? C, D, 


4 good an opportunity as the other disciples e might have 

— been loyal; he did not have to betray Jesus because it is 

i written, ** ‘The Son of Man goeth as it was determined.’’ 

a erally, and I find only beauty and strength in Christ. om 

{ when I try to help others who question me, and when I try 

to Paix for friends out of Christ, there is something wrong, 

‘ I don’t know just what. How canI pray for an unbeliever ? 

y If he won’t come to Christ, God won’t make him, and I can’t 

a be sure of the answer; so is it prayer? I can be sure God 

7 will do his part, but won’t he dothat anyway? J.F.C. 

| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOW BRING ON THE MEN. 
Light is breaking for our Board. Thank God, 
it is breaking along the lines, not of theological 
advantage for any person or any party, but of 
simple equity and practical good sense. According 
to Dr. Storrs’s letter, now. made the Board’s plat- 
form by an impressive and almost unanimous vote, 
the Board is to occupy a conservative, but not an 
exclusive or intolerant, position. This is right. It 
harmonizes with the temper of our churches, both 
in its caution and in its liberty. For if fifty or one 
hundred men will now volunteer ; if from every 
Seminary there shall be a handsome quota; if out 
- of the ranks of our younger ministers a score of the 
brighest and best will now volunteer ; if our young 
women will step forward in like manner; if, in 
short, there shall be a simultaneous uprising to go 
into this great and glorious harvest field of the 
world, the result will be an end, forever. of all our 
disputes. We shall see eye to eye. Details of 
reorganization and readjustment will settle them- 
selves like any practical business matter. Our 
churches will be reunited, and every mission of our 
Board will be doubled in its efficiency—for there 
will be no lack of money in such a state of affairs. 
I appeal, then, to all our Christian students, and 
to all our younger ministers, and Christian workers 
of both sexes, to volunteer so far as is possible for 
them to do so. How gladly would I be one of 
them !—but circumstances prevent. Brothers, sis- 
ters, act, and act quickly! Davin N. BrAcu. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A PLAN FOR CONSIDERATION. 
l'o the Editors of The Christian Union : 


The meeting of the American Board just ended 


teaches several important lessons to those who are in- 
terested in the future of the Congregational Church. 
One lesson in particular needs to be pointed out. 

During the discussion which followed the Report of 
the Committee of Fifteen, it was evident that no plan 
had yet been adopted by the liberal party for con- 
certed action in regard to adjusting the relations of the 
churches to the American Board. Neither side had a 
definite course in mind. Discontent there was with the 
existing state of affairs, as the speeches on Wednesday 
afternoon clearly showed, but the indefiniteness of this 

-sentiment was manifest in that no plan of reorganiza- 
tion was proposed, either by the Committee of Fifteen 
or by the earnest advocates of change. Feeling must 
erystallize into action ; unrest must be followed by pro- 
gressive movement ; talk must give place to method. 
As the thought of next year’s session at Minneapolis 
arises, the question comes, What course during the 
coming year shall men pursue who will hope and work 
for the needed change? Here is the opportunity of 
The Christian Union, and papers similar in earnestness 
and intelligence. 

Adopt a plan of reorganization. Enforce this by 
argument. Keep it before the popular mind for de- 
bate and careful consideration. 
sive plan, presented with force and clearness, supported 
by reason and good sense, disseminated by the leaders 
of thought in pulpit and in pew, would speedily find its 
way to public favor, and would eventually work the 
desired reform. The primary and supreme question 
now before the churches is how to adjust their relations 
to the Benevolent Societies—particularly to the Ameri- 
can Board—in such a way as to secure a just represen- 
tation without abandoning the Congregational polity. 
So reasonable a demand as this for representation must 
be met by a wise and liberal conservatism. ‘Too much 
must not be granted ; too much must not be withheld. 

The American Board is composed of two classes of 
members, Corporate and Honorary, the latter having 
the right to speak but not to vote. I propose adding a 
third class of Representative members who shall be 
elected by the several Congregational associations 
throughout the country in proportion to their church 
membership. This plan has several arguments in its 
favor: First, it meets the loud cry of many Eastern 
churches against “taxation without representation,” by 
granting them representatives onthe Board. Second, it is 
not a radical departure from a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Third, it keeps the present features of the 
Board unchanged, not granting too much to the radical 
element. The minor features can hereafter be elabora- 
ted, such as the methods of choosing these representa- 
tives by the local associations, and the term for which 
they would serve. Fourth, the Board, no longer a “ close 
corporation,” would prove a source of union and strength 
to the Congregational Church by drawing together 
electors from all sections of the country, animated by 
united interests and a common hope. Thus constituted 
the American Board would comprise : (1) Corporate 
mémbers, chosen, as at. present, by the Board ; (2) Hon- 


_ orary members, chosen as at present ; (3) Representative 
members, elected by the several associations in propor- 
tion to their church membership. 

I propose this plan asa starting-point for discussion. 
Hitherto debate has been aimless; a random fire has 
been kept up, which has done little execution, or ac- 
complished little good, save by making the other side 


simple, comprehen- | 


uncomfortable. Let us abandon personalities. Let us 
concentrate our fire with a definiteaim. Let us win by 
reason what we could never extort by force. 

STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE. 


ECHOES FROM THE AMERICAN 
BOARD MEETING. 


[From The Congregationalist. | 
We regard it as matter of profound gratitude to 
God that the meeting of the American Board at New 
York was guided to the results which it reached, so 
that those who had come together, not without great 


-solicitude, were able to go home cheered by the signs 


of hopeful promise. That the past year would be re- 
ported as one, in many respects, of marked success, 
was properly anticipated. But it was equally obvious 
that grave perils existed—to which we felt it to be our 
duty to refer two weeks ago—which could not be 
safely ignored, and which true friendship to the Board 
and to the cause of missions, which is the cause of 
God, demanded should seasonably be considered. The 
painful paucity of students from our New England 
seminaries, and the formidable prospective eficit 
threatening speedily to paralyze the treasury unless 
greatly increased donations, of which no immediate 
probability appeared, should take the place of appro- 
priations from the rapidly diminishing Swett fund, 
were subjects which could not be thrust out of sight. 
Dr. Storrs’s interpretation of the votes of the Haned 
at Des Moines and Springfield, set forth two years ago 
in his letter of acceptance, which we have always in- 
sisted on as being the true one, was unanimously and 
enthusiastically approved, and there can henceforth be 
no question that its tolerant, but safe, platform is that 
on which the administration must stand. Nor can it 
be doubted that the force of this approval was en- 
hanced by the also unanimous change of the by Jaws, 
by which both the President and Vice-President of the 
y were made, ex officio, voting, as well as consult- 
ing, members of its Prudential Committee. 


[From The Independent. | 


The elections reflected the determination of the cor- 
porate members to make no change in the officers in 
the interest of either side. This was the President’s 
wish, and he wished it for the sake of peace and har- 
mony. Dr. Alden, silent and patient through all the 
attack, direct and indirect, upon him, was re-elected 
because there was no reason why he should be re- 
moved. The Board will not withdraw its confidence 
in him until he is proved to be unworthy of it. Mr. 
Dickinson was continued on the Prudential Committee 
by conservative votes. Now let there be a truce for a 
year. Let us see what a year of cessation of hostilities 
will do. Let us see whether the trial will not show 
that it is not worth while ever to renew them. 


[From the Observer.] 


The controversy about doctrines has given place to 
debate upon administration and personal fitness for 
service in the Board and its Committee. As Dr. Quint 
wittily said at the annual election, “the ‘new depart- 
ure ’ in theology has gone out of sight, and no one now 
knows exactly what it was except its author.” But it 
was repeatedly and earnestly urged that the Board 
should be made more representative of Congregational- 
ism ; that its character as a close corporation should be 
so modified as to bring it into touch with the churches 
which support it ; that its Prudential Committee should 
fairly represent the different shades of opinion in those 
churches, and should have no secrets or private methods 
of procedure. 


[From the Interior . } 


The trouble is this, that the Prudential Committee 
will not send a missionary abroad who cannot disavow 
belief in the probation after death. They exercise the 
right to examine candidates for rag work, and have 
rejected a member on this ground. The secular papers 
nave said that the liberalistic element won a victory, 
but a careful reading of the report by our correspondent 
does not indicate anything of the kind. This conflict 
will go on with increasing animosity from year to year 
until either the Board recedes from its position or a 
new foreign missionary society is formed. 


[From the Religious Herald. | 


The managers of the American Board are not to 
blame for its present organization, as it came to them 
by inheritance. But, in the judgment of unprejudiced 
outsiders, the organization is undemocratic, and should 
be changed so as to fairly represent the churches who 
support it by their benevolence. It is now a close cor- 
poration and responsible to nobody. This is contrary 
to American ideas. 


[ From the Christian Intelligencer. | 


All other churches possess a uniform standard of 
doctrine for the entire organization, and proper author- 
ities to enforce it, but the Congregational body has 
scarcely a consensus of doctrine, and in one council 
may demand the strictest orthodoxy, and in another 
allow the widest latitudinarianism in the candidates for 
the ministry. The ordination of a Congregational minis- 
ter decides little or nothing as respects doctrinal position. 
We conceive that those who demand representation 
for the churches in the Board have right and reason 


on their side, and will in the end prevail ; but under 
the Congregational polity we do not see just where the 
safeguards to that orthodoxy which the majority in the 
Church desire can be maintained. 


[From the Tribune. ] 
Religious toleration has achieved a conspicuous 


triumph in the meetings of the American Board; but 


so masterly has been the leadership under which a com- 
promise has been effected that even conservatives are 
reconciled to the issue of the conflict. No greater 
victory was ever won by the personal ascendency of a 
single intellect in a theological controversy than that 
which crowned the statesmanlike course of Dr. Storrs 
in Thursday’s session. For three days the conservative 
majority had stubbornly resisted the fierce onset of the 
liberal minority. Suddenly the atmosphere cleared, and 
every disputant, even with hot words still on his lips, 
felt in his heart that the crisis had come witha menace, 
not only for the successful continuance of mission work 
abroad, but also for the maintenance of Congregational 
polity at home. Dr. Storrs, with unerring instinct and 
consummate tact, interpreted what was in every one’s 
thought, and gave the signal for reconciliation. The 
investigation which the minority had demanded was, 
upon his suggestion, unanimously conceded, but -was 
restricted to the methods of administration pursued at 
the missionary rooms in Boston. This inquiry, while 
narrower in scope than that comprehensive investigation 
of theological questions arid matters of opinion for which — 
the minority had been clamoring, was one that opened 
a way for conciliation on both sides. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle. | 


This year the minority has succeeded in making an 
impression, and toleration seems to have gained some- 
thing. Dr. Storrs, who was re-elected President, said 
in his address: “ We differ among ourselves some- 
times, but we do it with the utmost good-nature and 
with the sincerest mutual respect.” Nevertheless the 
question remains: Will men who decline to tell the 
contemporaneous heathen that there is no hope for their 
millions of ancestors who died without hearing the 
er be allowed by the Board to preach in foreign 
ands ? 


[From the Watchman. | 


All the clamor for popularizing the basis of repre- 
sentation is to be taken manifestly for what it is worth ; 
as is all the seemingly unwarranted, if not seemingly 
demagogic, talk about the churches and the ministry 
in general having not only no voice in the administra- 
tion of the Board, but as being actually unconsidered 
and disregarded ! Forall such assault upon the Amer- 
ican Board there appears to be no warrant whatsoever 
—neither as a matter of theory nor of fact. 


[From the Christian Register. | 


The “ Congregationalist ” is at last compelled to 
admit the estrangement of the New England semina- 
ries from the American Board... . We believe all 
that is necessary to get graduates of the Orthodox New 
England seminaries to go intu the mission fields is to 
open the doors: they cannot go through the keyhole. 
It is a good sign that the “ Congregationalist ” is com- 
ing to see it. | 


[From the Springfield Republican.] 


It looks as if an approach was being made—by easy 
stages of compromise, but no less an approach—toward 
the curbing of the un-Congregational power which has 
been exercised in the missionary rooms of the Ameri- 
ean Board at Boston, and which has so greatly dis- 
turbed the relations of the churches to that body, and so 
plainly and sadly injured the great work in hand. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Pardon me a word of correction in the report of my 
remarks on Japan at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board. I am reported as saying that “ this race 
was hanging in the balance between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, and that it was all-important that at 
this critical point it should be placed on the side of 
Christianity.” My remark here was a quotation from 
the Rev. Mr. Isé¢, of Tokio, to the effect that if, in the pres- 
ent conflict between Christianity and the various religions 
of paganism, the Japanese race should be transferred 
to the side of Christianity, what an impression it would 
make, for example, upon Mohammedanism, which is the 
only serious rival ot Christianity, not in Japan, but in 
the world. Iam not aware that Mohammedanism is 
likely to have any foothold in Japan. 

Very truly yours, J. Tucker. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


We have received a joint letter (which pressure of 
space will not permit us to print in full) signed by 
President Bumstead and the Rev. A. F. Sherrill, of -At- 
lanta, whose purport is to correct a possible interpreta- 
tion put on a sentence in our report of the non-admis- 
sion of the Revs. Shaw and Sherrill to the colored 
association of Georgia. They desire to say there was 
no evidence of exclusion on the ground of race or color. 
The constitution allowed admission by either of two 
methods, and both had precedents of use. For other 
reasons than the above the association voted to receive 
them only by the method they had previously declared 
they could not comply with, and so the matter ended. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


“HEIRS OF GOD.” 
(Gal: iv., 1-7.) 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HIS was a favorite word with the 

Apostle to the Gentiles to describe 
their position in the Gospel. Paul 
speaks more of Christians under this 
name than do other writers. What, 
then, does he mean? 

1. Their true relation to the past is 
here brought out. The thought runs 
back to Abraham, who was esteemed 
the father of Israel. The Jews claimed 
to be heirs because of lineal descent 
from him. It was this which, in their 
eyes, gave them precedence over others. 
Using this, they insisted, first, that these 
Gentiles could hardly, even in the most 
formal way, be fit to associate with 
them, and, secondly, it could only be by 
subjecting themselves to the most rigid 
compliance with their customs. Now, 
Paul goes back, and tells them that in 
a blood-relation even the Jews were 
not heirs natural. Isaac was only the 
younger. But God chose the young- 
er, a child of promise and of charac 
t-r, to teach forever that no one ought 
to vaunt a merely nominal connection 
with the past as a reason for satis- 
faction. The Galatians were as really 
heirs as the Jews (Eph. iii., 6). 

2. We are heirs of God only as we 
are children through his adoption. So 
this word carries us into the very midst 
of that glorious work of our great 
Elder Brother, who did not consider his 
own inheritance as a thing to be held 
tightly, but died to open the way and 
establish the appeal by which we 
might be partakers with him. In so 
short an article this precious truth can 
merely be alluded to; viz., our heirship 
is a most magnificent honor, in that 
we are joint heirs with Christ (Rom. 
vii. 17; Gal. iv., 7; Eph.i., 11). 

3. The word “heir” also brings out 
the grace of God. An heir is one who 
comes into possession of riches not ob- 
tained by his own efforts. Thatis just 
our position. All that is most particu- 
larly meant in the inheritance is alto- 
gether a gift of grace. This is seen 
in that we are adopted heirs, not nat- 
ural. Even the Jew must add to his 
natural relationship this spiritual one. 
He must become adopted. And fora 
man to bequeath his property to an 
adopted son, whom he had previously 
rescued at great cost from want and 
ruin, is to carry the thought of grace 
still further. It is a thought that we 
should never forget, ‘‘ By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” Let us all 
very frequently remember this, and the 
inheritance of our hope and duty and 
blessing will have an enhanced value if 
we shall realize that we have the prom- 
ise of some things and the present 
blessing of others, not as merchants 
but as heirs, using what another has 
wrought by dint of unutterable sacri- 
fices and amazing wisdom (Gal. iii, 
29; Rom. iv., 13, 14). 

4. In Galatians v., 21, Paul empha- 
sizes the truth that character is essen- 
ital to heirship. It is a conditional 
heirship. Itis deeper than any merely 
formal connection with the people of 
God. ‘This must be so, because the in 
heritance itself is aspiritual one. The 
things we inherit when we become 
children are “not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit’ (Heb. i., 14—vi., 12—x1., 
9; 1 Pet. iii., 8,9). 

5. Butone thing which Paul wished 
to emphasize by this relation was their 
liberty as children of God. The dig- 
nity, the freedom, of the Gospel plan, 
through faith in Christ, is here brought 
before us, as over against any style of 

% 


1 For the week beginning November 3. 


life which grubs along, servilely trying, 
through a slave’s bondage, to please 
God. In this thought of the heir of 
God, have we not all a hint? It 
breathes inspiration, beauty, liberty, 
dignity. Such is our Christian life. 
We are “ heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ.” The poorest is a rich 
man, and love of God is the standard 
of dignity and position (James ii., 5; 
Titus iii., 6; Matt. v., 5). 

Other References: Matt. xix., 29 
—xxv., 34; 1 Cor. vi., 9, 10—xv., 50; 
Gal. v., 21; Rev. xxi.,7; Prov. xvii, 
2; Acts xx., 32—xxvi., 18; Eph. i. 
14, 18; Col. iii., 24—i., 12. 

Daily Readings: (1) Rom. iv., 13- 
25; (2) Heb. i, 1-14; (3) Jas. ii, 
1-5 ; (4) Titus. iii., 1-7 ; (5) Rom. viii., 
wb : (6) Gal. iii., 23-29; (7) Gal. 
iv., 1-7. 


HENRIK IBSEN AND HIS PLAYS. 


The performance recently in London 
of two of Henrik Ibsen’s plays, “ The 


Doll’s House” and “The Pillars of So- | ‘wil 


ciety,” says the October “ Book-Buyer,” 
attracted a good deal of attention in lit- 
erary and dramatic circles, and has given 
rise to a wide discussion, not only of the 
merits and defects of Ibsen’s plays, but 
of the social questions which his as 
raise. For Ibsen’s function is that of a 
satirist of the follies of society and of the 
weaknesses of human nature. The shams 
and humbugs in morals, politics, litera- 
ture, and society are the targets for his 
well-aimed shots. 

Isben’s writings are his life. They are 
not conjecturally autobiographic, but lit- 
erally and designedly so. “ Everything 
that I have written,” he says, “is most 
intimately connected with what I have 
experienced or have not experienced. 
Each new poem has served for me the 
purpose of purifying and enlightening 
the mind ; for one is never without a cer- 
tain share in and responsibility toward 
the society to which one belongs.” 

Translations of three of Ibsen’s best 
plays are published in a cheap form in 
the Camelot Series—“ The Pillars of So- 
ciety,” “Ghosts,” and “An Enemy to 
rig ft A. M. Palmer, the manager of 
the Madison Square Theater, has pur- 
chased the American rights in “ The Pil- 
lars of Society,” and so this play is likely 
to be seen upon the New York stage the 
coming season. ‘The Doll’s House,” 
which treats of the marriage question 
and the position of woman in society, is 
regarded as the strongest of Ibsen’s 
dramas. It was produced at the Novelty 
Theater, London, in the presence of an 
audience of distinguished literary people. 
The translation used was by William 
Archer ; and it is now proposed to issue 
in London an édition de luxe of this trans- 
lation, with photographic illustrations of 
scenes from the play as performed at the 
Novelty Theater. 

Andrew Lang, as opposed to Edmund 
Gosse and other English admirers of 
Ibsen, thinks that ‘his social dramas are 
full of the cares of this world ; they are 
clamorous with invective against law and 
order, and all that prevents mankind 
from jumping off its shadow, from eating 
its cake and loving it, and from proving 
that two and two come to any arithmeti- 
cal result you happen to fancy.” Mr. 
Lang’s reasons for his dislike of Ibsen’s 

lays are thus stated—these extracts 

ing from a long letter from him on this 

subject which appeared in the New York 
“Sun” for Sunday, September 15 : 


‘* Dr. Ibsen is in these plays a satirist—a 
satirist without humor, without love, without 
kindness, of Juvenal’s school, not of the 
school in which Horace and Pascal and 
Thackeray are ,jthe masters. Consequently 
most of his characters are detestuble. Thus 
I should say that Mr. Archer is quite correct, 
that Dr. Isben has a perfect right to be didac- 
tic, to instruct. But I must add that his 
instruction is pedantic or pedagogic, bitter, 
harsh, unseductive, unkindly.”’ 

Ibsen is sixty-one years old. The 
‘* Journal des Débats ” describes him as 
having “rude features, piercing eyes, a 
firm mouth, a shock of tumbled hair, a 
mass of white beard at the throat, and 
the air of an old Norse salt ’—a pen- 
picture that it will be interesting to com- 
pare with the portrait of the dramatist. 
—[The Book-Buyer. 


THE NILE. 


By Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., etc. 


With upwards 


of seventy Illustrations engraved on wood by G. Pearson, after 


drawings by the author. 
cloth, $2.50. 


, From an editorial review in 
Edward Abbott : “ 


Revised edition, with fresh notes, 8vo, 


the Literary World of February 2, 1889, by the Rev, 


Miss Edwards’s ‘‘ A Thousand Miles up the Nile’’ is one of the classics of the literature of 


Egypt. 
of which it is the narrative. 
ago this narrative was first published. 


compacted but not-abridged form, revised, retouched 


Her work as an Egyptologist, and deserved reputation as such, began with the expedition 
ufteen years ago that expedition was made, and more than ten years 
For some time since out of print, it is now reissued, in 


here and there with some points of latest re- - 


search, but remaining in all essentials as it originally was, one of the brilliant, fascinating books 


for ali time. 


We know of no work by whose help one can make more instructively, more easily, more agree- 


ably a first 


intance with Egypt and its wondrous river, its ruins, its history, its romance, 


its marvellous glow of color, its age, its chronology, its manifold and irresistible charms for the 


scholar, the scientist, the painter, and the poet 


From an editorial review in Zhe Critic of January I9, 1889, by the Rev. William 


Elliot Griffis, D.D. : 


Under her magic pen, the ruins hum with busy life, blossom with color, and echo with chant 


or dirge. The latest revelations of the s 
tations of scholars, are set before usin a 
why the 


piquant, full of fun, and eminently readable. 


ndance. 
Egyztians were so different from us as well as from the Greeks and Hebrews, are set 
forth in few words, as only the facile expert can set them forth. In addition to the notes, which 

ll be **nuts’’ to the scholar and reader seeking solid information, there is the narrative, lively 


de, and the identifications, readings, and interpre- 


The secrets of chronology, and the reasons 


By the same author, and uniform with the above : 


“ONTRODDEN PEAKS AND UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS.” 


A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Illustrations and Maps. 


Revised edition, with 


** Tt is quite a treat to fall in with this bright, breezy record, in every line of which we seem to 
hear the ring of that cheery laughter wherewith its author greets every new mishap of the road, 
meeting scanty food, hard quarters, noise, dirt, rain, bad roads, the buffeting of mountain storms, 


and the stupidity of mountain peasants, not as a direct personal injury to be avenged 


sistent 


ill humor, but as a kind of rough practical joke, rather exhilarating than otherwise.’”’—New York 


Times. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, by 
e publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Just Published. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 


the English Constitution. An His- | 
reatise in which is drawn out, | 


torical 


by the Light of the most recent Re- | 


searches, the Gradual Development of 


the English Constitutional System, and © 


the Growth out of that System of the 

Federal Republic of the United States. 

ey TAYLOR. gilt top, 
4.50. 


THE LAST ASSEMBLY BALL ; 


and The Fate of a Voice. Two 
Excellent stories by MAry HALLock 
Foorr, author of ‘‘ The Led-Horse 
Claim,” John Bodewin’s Testimony,”’ 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


COAL AND THE COAL MINES. 


Vol. 5 in Riverside Library for Young 
People. By Homer GREENE. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, 75 cents. 


DEARLY BOUGHT. NO GEN- 


tlemen. A Sane Lunatic. A New 
Edition of Three Novels, by CLARA 
LouisE BuRNHAM, author of ‘* Young 
Maids and Old,’’ and ‘‘ Next Door.”’ 
Each 16mo, $1.25. 


SHORT HISTORY ofthe WAR 


of Secession, 1861-1865. By 
RossiTER JOHNSON. With} 31 Maps 
and Plans. New Edition. vo, price 
reduced to $2.50. 


** The history is one of the most reliable and 
spirited that we have seen.’’— 7hs American. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


‘“SPLENDOR.”’ 
For Classes, Conventions, Col- 
leges, etc. 192 pp., only 60c. 
Largest and best book of its kind 
for the money. 
Beautiful Anthem 
Songs. Treasures. 
The latest 320 pages 
&best Sun- of richest 
day School Anthems, 
Singing quite easy, 
book, $1 25. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 
For Day Schools, Acade- 
mies, etc. Unequalled, 50c. 


Send us two-thirds of price for one copy of any 
of the above for examination. Specimen pp. and 
descriptive catalogue of al} our books sent free. , 


8.W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicago. 


A MARVELOUS BOOK. 


JOHNG.PATON, 


Missionary to the New Hebrides. 
An Autobiography. 12mo. $1.50. 


“A work of rare and thrilling inter- 
est.” — Watchword. 

“‘T have just laid down the most robust 
and the most fascinating piece of auto- 
biography that I have met with in many 
a day. ... It is the story of the wonder- 
ful work wrought by John G. Paton, the 
famous missionary to the New Hebrides; 
he was made of the same stuff with Liv- 
ingstone.”—7. L. Cuyler. 

‘“‘T consider it unsurpassed in mission- 
ary biography. In the whole course of 
my extensive reading on these topics, a 
more stimulating, inspiring, and every 
way first-class book has not fallen into 
myhands. Everybody ought to read it.” 
—Rev. Dr. Pierson. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
eC. 


JUST READY F LORIDA DAYS 


By MARGARET DELAND, 


Author of John Ward, Preacher, etc. 


With illustrations by Louis K. Harlow, 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt top, $4.00. 

This is a charming holiday book, and will 
be sure to delight every one. It contains 4 
colored plates, 2 etchings, 11 full-page plates, 
and 48 illustrations in the text. 

ContENnts.—THE Town: St. Augustine. 
DayBREAK, Noon, Nigut. THE Country: 


Along the St. John’s River. Tue Rrver. THE 
Woops AND SwAmps. THE MEN. 


_ Full of sentiment and color of the sunny land which 

it describes with a picturesqueness in keeping with its 

enchanting scenery and romantic associations. .. . 

The four colored plates xy bee volume glow with the 
r 


—The Crit 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


| 
pa 
eb | | the book appropriately displays : palmetto leaf. 
— 


ol, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


‘UNION. 


$= GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 


‘The book is as full of information as a cyclo- 
pedia.’’—Boston CouRIER. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. A. H. Wetsu, A.M. Two vols., 
8vo, 1,100 pages, library cloth, $4.00. Uni- 


versity edition, on thinner paper, the two 


volumes in one cover; price, $3.00. 


No work on English Literature ever issued 
from the American press has received such un- 
qualified and almost universal commendation. 


CHARACTERISTICS of the WORK. 
It goes back to the pre-English ages, indi- 
cating the elements of the English nation, the control- 
ling qualities of English civilization, showing the 


sources from which the speech and literature have | / 


been derived, and illustrating their development by 
appropriate and copious examples woven into the text 
of critic 

Each pre-eminent or representative au- 
thor is discussed under the classified heads of Bi- 
ography, Writings, Style, Rank. Character, 
and Influence. 

Each of the periods into which the work 


is divided is introduced by a sketch of the feature 


which distinguish it, and of the forces which shape it, 
including Politics, the state of Society, Religion, 
Learning, Language, Poetry, the Drama, the 


Novel, the Periodical History, Theology, 
Ethics, Science, Philosophy. Periods are re- 


created; the past is resuscitated. The actors are 
made to reveal themselves in their own words. 

An important feature of the work is the 
discussion of the American literature of the nineteenth 
century in connection with the English literature of 
the same period. 


** The volumes, considered merely as a work of ref- 
erence, must enter the library of every student of lit- 
erature. The author has covered a broader field of 
criticism than any of his contemporaries.’’—Ldmund 
Clarence Stedman. 

** No other work has covered the same ground in de- 
lineatin ng all the influences that unite in the develop- 
ment of language and literature.’’—7’. Whiting Ban- 
croft, e Professor of English Literature, Brown Uni- 
versr 
- ** Welsh’s English Literature is unsurpassed for use- 
fulness.’’—J. Ernest Whitney, instructor in Yale College. 

** We predict that it will occupy the rank in its line 
as does Webster's Dictionary in the department of 
”*—Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly 

view. 

** The most noteworthy history of English literature 
ever written.’’— Zhe Churchman. 

** This is a work of great ability and importance ; it 
is a work to be trusted as a guide, to be accepted for 
its c »mprehensive views, and to be turned to for its 
inspiring conception of what English literature is in 
itself, aud as an interpretation of the national life. . 


His style i is terse and strong, picturesque and i impres- 


sive ; and histhought clear cut and weighty. His work 
is not a series of brief bi raphical sketches of authors, 
oe a os! stu te of English literature in its 

main tendencies and characteristics. It is historical 
rather than a philosophical rather than 
descriptive, critical rather than anecdotal.’’— Unita- 
rian Keview, Boston. 


Words: THEIR USE AND 
ABUSE. . 


By Prof. Wm. Marruews, LL.D, Twen 
tieth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 500 pp., $2.00. 


**The book is incomparable in its adaption to the 
wants of persons desiring to perfect their style of ex- 
rage either for conve rsation, literary composi- 

on, or public address.’’— The Advance, Chicago. 


MANUAL OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices 
of the principal Greek and Roman Au- 
thors, with illustrative extracts for-popular 
reading. By CHARLES Morris. 12mo, 
420 pages, $1.50. 


**The book presents a more complete — of 
classical literature than can elsewhere be found in 
same compass.’’— Scotsman, "Scot. 


an 

** Of sterling value. - A complete treasure-house 
of quota@ifons, apt illustrations, and famous utter- 
ances of the most brilliant minds.’’—Christian at 
Work, New York. 


THE ARYAN Race: ITs 


ORIGIN ano ITS ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


By CHARLES Morris, author of “A Man- 
_ual of Classical Literature.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


carefulness, fullness of knowledge, 

sobriety of ju Senpent. clearness of style, and sus- 

tained interest, book is worthy of all praise.’’— 
The American, Philadelphia. 

**The man that wants to know all about his own 
race and the amg fA of modern nations, such as the 
Teutons, the Slavs, the Celts, the Saxons, and others. 
should study this very learned k. It is learn 
without being pedantic, and profound without being 
unintelligible. It ives a maxs of information and in- 
Messenger, Cleveland, 


DR. F. WINKEL HORN'S 
HISTORY OF SCANDINA- 
VIAN LITERATURE. 


Translated by Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with 
a Bibliography by Thorvald Solberg. 8vo. 
520 pages; price, $3.50. 


“This is a work of great interest to scholars and 
literary men—likewise a most important and valuable 
contribution to literary history. Between its covers 
is comprehended the whole field of Scandinavian Lit- 
erature, including that of the nineteenth century.’’— 
Publishers’ Circular, London, England. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, or ‘sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Autumn Leaves--of Music, 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 
(60 cts., $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chorus Choirs; 74 
short pieces of sacreua music of the best character, 
such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


.60 doz.) By L. O. Emerson and Edwin 
oore. rnest, refined, elevated poetry and music 
which wili be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 


book that will ibn this winter’s 
Singing C Also an appropriate and good boo 
for High nee 


SONC'M TAN UA Graded Schoo 


1, 30c.. or 
¢ Book 2 40c., $4.20 doz.; or 
SO! 3, an 80 Admirably adapted to the 
different ages of school life, with plain Tesstuations 
and best of music. 


Select for practice in your Singing Society one of 
our noble and beautiful CAN for list), 


bridge; or for Fairs and the peculiar] 
te RY MAIDS’ SUPPE 

(20c., $1.80 doz.),. by Lew or for the children, 

Mac 8 new STRANGE VISITORS, orn A MEETING 

HE , $3 doz.); orthe KINGDOM 

Beason OTHER GUOSE’ (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. 


i Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. ‘Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, |. 


81 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


31 door west of City Hall Park. 


A Theological Question 


WHITHER for the Times. 


By Cuaruzs A. Brices, D.D. 8vo, $1.75. 


‘* While the book is loyal to Presbyterianism, it is 
also grandly catholic. It is as iavigerae = the 
rn of tonics, and is as optimistic as Christian hope 


** The purpose of the book is nobly conceived.’’— 
‘The Evangelist. 
dae end catholic from beginning to end.’’— The 


** One of the most remarkable books we have lately 
met with, ”—The Churchman. 

** A notable contribution to the religious literature 
of our, time, that can hardly fail to produce a great 

The Examiner. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


By Mrs. E. PRENTISS 


New edition in paper, with 
eight illustrations. 


Stepping 
25 CENTS. 
Heavenward all or sent 


n receipt of price 
e stam 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


a lhe man or woman with a 
poor memory had better send 
a stamp for a Memory Primer. 


| School of Memory Training, 4 W. l4th St., N. Y. City. 


HE NEW * HANDY BINDER 
FOR * YOUR + FILE % OF % T 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE + MAILED * TO * YOU % ON| 
RECEIPT « OF 75 CENTS. 
ADDRESS THE * CHRISTIAN 
UNION, %: NO. ¥ 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW % YORK. % 


THANKSGIVING 


Linda’s Thanksgiving Story. 


(Illustrated.) - - - 


Thanksgiving Pumpkin Pies. 


Consideration of Maid for Mistress. - 
(Illus.) - - 


Fancy Work Patterns. 


Ascutney Street. 
Mrs. A. D. T. WuitTNey. 


Tamer Ann’s Idees. 


HOME 


NUMBER 


ON THE NEWS STANDS, 
1o Cents a copy. 
NOVEMBER number 


contains 
(Illus.) 


(Illus.) Jos1aAH 
ALLEN’s WIFE. 


Phillida. (Illus.) 
Maup Howe. 


FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. . 


(Poem Illus.) 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


HOLT. 
Mary F. Knapp. 


Cross-stitch Work on Ginghams—Toilet Cushion 
Cover—Pretty Matts—Bead Watch Chain— 
Infants Band. Olive Lace—Toilet Sets of Scrim. 


A Talk About Bearing Pain. - 


Books and Book Makers. - 
Literary Leaves. - - - - 
New Fashions. 


(Illus.) - - 


- - Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 
- - - ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
EDWARD W. Bok. 
- Mrs. W. Bisuopr. 


Cloaks—Furs — Gowns — Bonnets, and Round 


Hats. 


New and Fashionable Fabrics for Fall 


and Winter Wear. - - 
Nursing in Fevers. - - 
Oysters—How to Prepare. 


- - - Emma M. Hooper. 
- - ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
« = R. 


Old Time Thanksgiving Dinners. - ELizA R. PARKER. 


Talks About Flowers. 


- -  EBEN E. RExForD. 


Two good Carnations for Winter—Floral Gossip— 
Answers to Correspondents—Notes of the Season . 


—Winter Precautions. 


Occasional Lapses of Manner. - 


Mrs. Lew Wallace. - - 
Scarlatina or Scarlet Fever. 
Letters to Beth. - - - 


M. E. W. SHERWooD. 
- ME rcs RIPLEY. 
- Dr. T. WALLACE SIMON. 
- KATE TANNATT Woops. 


The November number is ready on the news stands, 10 cents a 


Copy. 


A Three Months’ Trial Subscription may be had for 


only 25 cents, if sent direct to the publishers. 
—_ On receipt of ONE DOLLAR we will send The Ladies’ 


Home Journal FREE for the balance of this year, and 


one FULL YEAR from January rst, 1890, to January rst, 1891 
—Fourteen Months for ONE DOLLAR. 


Curtis PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reduced to 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan, 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New “lusical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams, 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ** The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
= are now ready to forward terms of — “ene 

for second volume or for the complete work 


‘BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED 

few good men to sell 
our goods by sampletothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the ee 


fmanufacturersin our linein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma 
ee advaneed for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL., or Cincinnati, 


AGENTS WANTED 


MY S STORY OF THE WAR 


Livermore 


b er y. n Mar of A reu R YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 


ENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 

ood, of matchless st and pathos. it sells at 

he hetid to make now 
an or the holidays. competitwn. pag:s, 
splendid Steel Plates, and old Battle-Flaga in twenty 
colors. 61at thoveand. (75,000 more Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women. no | hindrance, Pay 


sight to all. The booming’ 


i and give Extra Vrite for circ 
dD. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, ¢ 


Everlastin ng Witkares: 


Invention of the Age, Re- 
quires no trimming as it 
will never burn out, Noth- 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of ** Minera] 
cannot burn, 
and so there can be no es- 
cape of black smoke or 
soot to discolor the chim- 
m: y,&c. Gives a white, clear, 
oe brilliant light. We guarantee 
Satistaction. Agents can make 
cts.each. We willsend: — 

wicks he 10 cts. Small size wicks, 20 cts. per 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. per doz., $2. 5213 
per gross. Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $3.25 per — 

One ~— assorted sizes, $2.75. ll post 

Address, F. 0. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R.L 


A LICHT 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 18, 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


CONTENTMENT. 


By ArcupisHop TRENCH. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 
And some with thankful love are filled 
lf but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 
—[{Seleeted. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When nuts are dropping from the trees and 
corn is gathered in, 

When purple grapes are on the vine and 
apples in the bin, | 

When tar across the level fields is borne the 
crow’s harsh eall, 

Then in the garden lifts its head the bravest 

ower of all— 

Oh! bright and strong and undismayed, the 
bravest flower of all. 

For on the winter’s icy edge it rests its banner 


old, 

With fragrance keen as myrrh and spice, 
with colors clean and cold ; 

Its petals may be tipped with pink or touched 
with palest hue 

Of yellow gold, or snowy white—their beauty 
smiles at you; 

And little recks it though the frost may chil 
the nipping air—- 

It came to see the curtain drop, this flower so 
debonair. 


IF WE HAD THE TIME, 
By Ricuarp E. Barron. 


If I had the time to find a place 

And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self that stands no show 
In my daily life that rushes so ; 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still.toward the shining goal ; 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime, 

If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take’in my life a part, 
To look about and to stretch a hand 
To a comrade quartered in no-luck land ; 
Ah,God! If I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God’s would 


rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

How much for comfort my word could do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill— 

If the tears aback of the bravado 

Could force their way and let you know— 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime, 

If we had the time Exchange. 


JUST DO YOUR BEST. 
By JAmMEs Wuitrcoms RILrEy. 


The signs is bad when folks commence 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ ‘cause the earth don’t shake 
At ev’ry prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare, 
He hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions, and be satisfied ; 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 

That follers that counts jest the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 

And it’s the man who does the best 

That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
—Selected. 


A PRAYER. 
By Cary. 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things | have aright. 

Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside ; 
Lut that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and gloritied. 


I know I may not always keep 
y steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 
A path of safety for my feet. 


But pray, that when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unfathomed sea of doubt ; 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 
liood angels still may come and go 
About the places of my dreams. 
[ do not ask for love below, ; 
That friends shall never be estranged ; 
But for the power of loving, so 
My heart may keep its youth unchanged. 


Youth, joy, wealth—Fate, I give thee these; 
Leave faith and hope till life is past ; 
And leave my heart’s best impulses 
Fresh and unfailing to the last. 
—|Selected. 


WITH A WATER LILY. 
From THE NORWEGIAN OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


See, my darling, what I bring; 

Lo! this flower with snow-white wing, 
That upon the water, gleaming, = 
Floated, fraught with springtide dreaming. 


Wouldst thou have it home to rest, 
Place it, dear, upon thy breast ; 
Then its leaves again would bide 
O’er a deep, mysterious tide. 


Guard thee from the mountain stream ; 
Perilous ’tis, there to dream ; 

’Neath the surface lurks a sprite 
Hidden by the lily’s white. 


Child, thy bosom is the stream ; 

Ah, ’tis fearful there to dream ! 

For beneath that lily’s sheen 

Waits a sprite with glances keen. : 
—[Boston Transcript. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Two little sand heaps by the sea, 
As much alike as pea and pea. 


Beside one heap a little lad 
With serious eyes, and all intent 
Upon his work, with patience had 
Molded a mound, and as I went 
Past him, I wondered what it meant. 
**A pie ?’’ Lasked. ‘‘A fort,’’ said he. 
Beside the other pile of sand ; 
There sat a tiny gold-haired maid ; 
She patted with her baby hand 
he warm white hillock, and I said, 
‘** That is a noble fort you’ve made.”’ 
‘** No, ’tis a pie,’’ she answered me. 


We grown folk hardly understand 
The happy fancies children have, 
Busy amid the sea-beach sand, 
That is washed white by many a wave; 
The boy would be a patriot brave, 
A housewife would his sister be. 
arper’s Young People. 


—All the rectors of St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal Church, Philadelphia, since the Revo- 
lution, with one exception, have become 
Bishops. 


THE CURFEW. 


Erroneous notions have long prevailed 
concerning the original object of the cur- 
few. The custom of covering up fires 
about sunset in summer, and m Hes, eight 
at night in winter, is supposed to have 
been introduced by William I., and to 
have been imposed upon the English as 
a badge of servitude; and it has often 
been quoted to show with what severity 
the Conqueror sought to press his cruel 
government even to the very firesides of 
his subjects. But this opinion does not 
seem to be well founded, for there is 
evidence that the same custom prevailed 
in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and 
probably all the other countries of Europe, 
at this period. The curfew was intended 
as a caution against fires, which were then 
very frequent and very destructive, as so 
many houses were built of wood; and of 
such fires the “ Saxon Chronicle ” makes 
frequent mention. Again, the curfew is 
said to have been used in England at a 
much earlier date than the Conqueror’s 
reign, and by so se a monarch as 
Alfred the Great. He ordained that all 
the inhabitants of Oxford should, at the 
ringing of the curfew at Carfax, cover 
up their fires and go to bed; which cus- 
tom, it is stated in Peshall’s “ History of 
Oxford,” “is observed to this day, and 
the bell as constantly rings at eight as 
Great Tom tolls at nine.” It is reasona- 
ble to conclude that the Conqueror re- 
vived or continued the custom, which was 
previously established in Normandy. 

The curfew is mentioned to a late 
period as a common and approved regu- 
lation, which would not have been the 
case had it been originally imposed as a 
badge of servitude or a law to prevent 
the people from meeting at their fire- 
sides and conspiring against an oppressive 
rule. We even find the ringing of the 
curfew-bell peta for by bequests of 
tracts of land, or other property, although 
this ringing was but the relic of the cus- 
tom; for the people are not supposed to 
have put out their fires and lights be- 
yond the reign of William II. Haary I. 
restored the use of lamps and candles at 
court after the ringing of the curfew. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, *‘ The Overland Route,”’ 
has equipped its trains with dining-cars of the latest 
— and on and after August 18 the patrons of its 

ast trains between Council Bl d De d 
between Council Biuffs and Portland, Ore., will be 
provided with delicious meals, the best the 
affords, agg se ,at 75 cents each. Pullman's 
Palace Car Co. will have charge of the service on 
these cars. 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


GUARANTEED Pwre Beef in concen- 

trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 
ousekeepers find it invaluable for 

Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 

As Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Or send 50e, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicage- 


Crossman bo. 


Wish to announce that they have 
completed their Fall Stock of 
Ladies’ 
Watches, with hand-made cases; 
also Silver Watches for Boys and 
Girls. 
Styles of Mountings, both singly 
and mounted with Pearls, Eme- 
ralds, Rubies, Sapphires, Opals, 


which include many novelties in 
Rings, Pins, Brooches, &c; 14- 
carat gold jewelry in all the new 
designs, and a variety of artistic 
silver souvenirs. 


JEWELERS, 


and Gentlemen’s Gold 


Diamonds in all the New 


Turquois, and other combinations, 


23 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


CONGER, 


1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


(rosse & Blackwell's 


FRUIT JAMS, 
Made trom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


If you want to protect your family or 
estate in the event of your death, you will 
find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS © 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 


OF NEW YORE 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de- 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. ee 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAY- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, | 
7 President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Good Agents Wanted. _49 


GRATEFUL-— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘* By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
| agape the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful app'ication of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
ually bui:t_up until strong enough to resist 
every tendenc disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. y a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood — Civil Service 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in iy" tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon, England. 


— 
= 
| 
“= 
= 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocke 


is ts soluble.” and 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three tines the strength of 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
m or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
MA economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


ams 
Broome St N-Y¥ 


It is by the judi-- 


f 
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‘Some have the fame and others card the wool.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


Don’t be Afraid 
of a Crowd! 


T’S one of the special powers. of the 
periodical press. 
“ What’s one of the special powers of 


the periodical press?” 


That’s what we’re going to speak about ; 
and we are led to do so because great 
numbers of new “Coupon” friends are 
now calling upon us, and we want to 
assure them that there is no cause to fear 


a crowd. 


* 
* 


The straight-backed settles at the 
chimney-side allow the story-teller but a 
very small circle of hearers, even when 
they squeeze. The largest auditorium is 
far from being large enough when a 


popular orator occupies the rostrum. 


Even the stump speaker, when he mounts 
a barrel and talks to all-out-of-doors, is 
limited by the reach of his vocal organs. 
He often complains that the words, as 
they leave his mouth, seem to evaporate ; 
and, not seldom, he gets hoarse and froggy 
beyond the curative power of brummells 
or other demulcents. | 

But The Christian Union knows no 
such limitations. Its chimney-place, its 
auditorium, its out-of-doors, is world-wide. 
The more the merrier, or the solemner, 


-as the tone of the speaker may inspire. 


There can be no crowding. There can 
be no bad seats. There is no need for 


And even if there be need 


ear-trumpets. 


for spectacles, the wearer can adjust his 


seat to the best side of the best student- 
lamp in the room. | 

The last addition to the audience has 
just as good a chance to hear all that 
is said and see all there is to be seen, as 
those who hurried in at the head of the 
line and hunted for best seats. — 


To these last additions to our audience, 
to our “Coupon” friends, we now bid a 
hearty welcome. In our present weekly 
talk we address ourselves particularly to 
you. Please make yourselves comfortable. 


I see that all our competitors are turning down the 
“ fork-hand” highway. That’s just why I want to 
travel up the “knife-hand” byway. It’s harder trav- 


_ eling, but, for that very reason, we’re more likely to 


have the road all to ourselves.—Say-so. 


OUR COUPON PLAN. 


WHAT SOME OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY 
ABOUT COUPONS. 


A WISE, COURTEOUS, AND THOROUGHLY CIVILIZED 
METHOD. 


SHUTESBURG, Mass. 
It will give me pleasure to send the coupons to some 
of our most reliable and kindly of friends and neigh- 
bors. We consider the plan a wise, courteous, and 
thoroughly civilized method of reaching the people. 
(Rev.) T. M. M. 


THE COUPON SCHEME A VERY EXCELLENT ONE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Inclosed you will find a number of the coupons signed 
by friends who will be interested, I think, in the paper 
and may become subscribers. [ think this coupon 
scheme a very excellent one for increasing your cir- 
culation, as it seems to me that no one who has enjoyed 
The Christian Union for four weeks will want to be 
without it. The paper has been such an important 
factor in my own intellectual and Christian develop- 
ment that I gladly take any means in my power to 
br ng it to the attention of those who are not familiar 

with it. C. E. B. 


JUST THE OPPORTUNITY I WISHED. 

BripGErort, Conn. 
The book of coupons came to me last evening, offer- 
ing me just the opportunity I wished —that of placing 
your valuable paper in the hands of some young men 
with whom I discussed the merits of papers some 
weeks since. I think that the four visits will result in 
lasting friendship with some of them at least. If you 
will send me more coupons I[ will gladly place your 
paper in families where it is not known, but should be 
a visitor. There is no periodical with which I am 
acquainted that more fully “conspires with the new 

works of new days.” M. L. P. S. 


WANTS MORE. 
uTH Byron, N. Y. 


So 
Please send us another package of “ trial coupons.” 


I had no trouble in disposing of the ones sent me, and 
can use more. 
Yours for The Christian Union, J. B. A. 


I HOPE ALL WILL BE SUBSCRIBERS. 


BEACHMONT, Mass. 

These are all young men in my Sunday-school class. 

I could use four or five more coupons if I had them. [ 
hope all will be subscribers. A. E. F. 


GLAD TO EXTEND ITS SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


Boston, Mass. 

I have distributed the coupons received last week, 
and I think I could place two or three more if I had 
them. I value the paper so much myself that I should 
be glad to be instrumental in extending its subscription 
list, but am not yet able to promise this result. . 

J. KR. S. 


LIBERAL WITHOUT LAXNESS, CLEAR CUT WITHOUT 
NARROWNESS. 


Burton, Ohio. 
It gives me pleasure to use this opportunity of intro- 
ducing to my people your very valuable paper. I find 
no ,paper so satisfying and stimulating. It is liberal 
without laxness, clear cut without narrowness. I like 
its comprehensive spirit. (Rev.) E. O. M. 


WANTS THE BENEFIT EXTENDED. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 
Inclosed find two names which I take the liberty of 
sending you for trial numbers of your valuable paper. 
Being so well pleased with the paper, and having de- 
rived so much benefit from siding it. I am quite 
desirous of having some others see the paper. E. H. 


A GOOD WAY, BUT NOT THE BEST. 


CLAYVILLE, October 24, 1889. 

I return coupons with blanks filled out by myself, 
which may be contrary to your desire. I distributed 
some to persons residing here, and desiring friends at 
a distance to see your paper (which we value highly), 
I took the liberty to fill out blanks and send direct to 
you, instead of sending to each person. 

Respectfully, E. B. A. 


[We are always glad to get them this way, but 
prefer to have the person who is to receive the 
copies sign the request.—Pus. C. U. | 


HE TAKES THE BEST PAPER. 


: FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 
I inclose seven (7) coupons for you, signed by dif- 
ferent parties. 
Please allow me to say that I think The Christian 
Union the best paper that I take. I have taken it for 
a number of years. W. E. H. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
bers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 


their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 


short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticigm on ~ 


special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or tllustrations ——— to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. ] 


A MIXED FIGURE. 


The most accurate writers do occasionally blunder. 
In that passionate appeal for Japan, by the Rev. D. N. 
Beach, in your issue of October 17, there occurs a most 
amusing illustration of a mixed figure. No one, I 
venture to say, was more amused than Mr. Beach him- 


‘self, when he discovered, as no doubt he did, this com- 


ical slip of a usually very careful pen. Referring to the 
ss need of Japan, he says: “Japan, the key of 

astern Asia, is white and heavy, bending for the har- 
vest. 

It is some comfort to those of us who have had to 
plead guilty much more frequently than our friend, to 
find that the most careful pens are not always inerrant. 
It is, withal, suggestive to note how a passionate plea 
for truth and for man sometimes sweeps rhetoric aside 
with a mighty current. The confusion of figures in 
this missionary appeal is not a blemish. It is rather 


_an illustration not uncommon, and always suggestive. 


A RIDDLE. 


Will you publish this interesting riddle? It was 
given me by a very bright Irish lady, and no one has 
been able as yet to solve it : 


‘**T sit on a rock while I’m raising the wind, 

but the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
I see kings at my feet who wait but my nod 
‘To kneel in the dust which my footsteps have trod. 
Tho’ seen by the world, I’m known to but few ; 
The Gentiles detest me—I’m pork to the Jew. 
I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah all alone in the ark. 
My weight is three mites, my length is a mile. 

nd when I|’m discovered, you’ll say with a smile, 
My first and my last is the wish of our Isle.” ~—- F' iB. 


A MISSING LETTER. 


Please inform the person who has prepared the little 
game on page 514 (last number) that the third column 
needs the letter U added, as without it we cannot spell 
the words containing that letter. It is so cleverly ar- 
ranged that there should not be one flaw in it. E. C. 


A PAIR OF DRUMMERS. 


Two woodpeckers began on an old apple tree about 
six feet from the door and continued at work until 
twilight, when the tree presented a very singular ap- 
pearance. The trunk and o:.e branch were surrounded 
by rings of holes bored at regular distances, and look- 
ing as if tenpenny nails had been driven in a little way 
and then withdrawn. The rings extended from six 
inches above the ground to the top of the tree. The 
holes are perfectly round. By nightfall the tree was; 
dripping with sap. The force of the blows was tre- 
mendous. What was the bird’s object? They fre- 
quently tried other limbs, but after a few blows came 
back to the main branch. : R. C.J. 


IN 


Don’t make your Checks or 
Money Orders payable to Lyman 
Abbott, H. W. Mabie, or Lawson 
Valentine, 


Don’t send Cash or Postal Notes 
unless by registered letter. 


Don’t send Postage Stamps of a 
larger denomination than 2 cents. 


Don’t order your address changed 
without sending us your old ad- 
dress and giving us one week’s 
notice. 


Don’t address Business Commu- 
nications to the Editors. — 


DON’T 


Don’t expect a Receipt for your 
Subscription, unless the request 
is accompanied with stamp. The 
date on your label will tell the 
story the following week. 


Don’t send Manuscript without 
inclosing enough postage for its 
return sh ould it not be available. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Early in the week sterling exchange 
became weakened, and from some sources 
came the story that Lopdon bankers were 
preparing for an expected shipment of 
gold to New York, anticipating that rates 
would soon compel it ; but as yet the 
movement this way has not commenced, 
and since money has returned to legal rates 
here and the money market to a normal 
condition, it is probable that uone will 
move for a few weeks. It is more than 
probable that the institutions and specu- 
lators who were forcing up money rates 
here, by withholding call money from 
the market, foresaw that to prolong this 
process would bring gold imports pre- 
maturely, as it had already brought money 
from interior Eastern banks to supply the 
money market here, and so they reluc- 
tantly gave up their game. The attempt 
to thus artificially create scarcity of funds, 
as we have foreshadowed in these col- 
umns, has failed of its object, which was 
to break prices of shares on the Exchange. 
The reverse has really taken place; after 
a momentary, or at least brief, depres- 
sion in quotations, which came from per- 
sistent hammering on the part of these 
same speculators, prices have taken an 
upward turn, and a rise of from two to 
five per cent. this week past has served 
to teach a band of unscrupulous men 
that, in the long run, nothing is gained 
by employing crooked ways to gain an 
end. It is probable that it will bea long 
time before resort will again be had to 
the use of a weapon that has conclusive- 
ly proved that it is double-edged. An- 
other feature is the unexpectedly favor- 
able results of the September aggregate 
of the foreign trade movement, which 
has resulted in an excess of about $12,- 
000,000 of merchandise exports over im- 
ports. This exhibit is the best monthly 
showing for us during the year, and far 
in advance of the corresponding period 
of last year or of 1887. Before Sep- 
tember we were about even in our mer- 
chandise exports and imports for the 
eleven months, but with September we 
are clearly ahead, while last year, in the 
same time, we were $38,000,000 behind 
imports in our export movement. The 
heavy exports of October, thus far, indi- 
cate a still greater balance in our favor 
for the month, and the activity in both 
interior and foreign shipments looks as 
if we were entering a protracted Bese 5 
of great domestic prosperity. This is 
not only indicated from our foreign trade, 
but from the great demand and improv- 
ing prices for iron and_ steel, which are 
always regarded as business barometers 
for general trade. 

The Atchison plan previously published 
is more successful thus far than was antic- 
ipated; there can hardly be a doubt of its 
prompt success. It does not involve fore- 
closure of the property, as the $12,000,000 
needed at once has already been more than 
subseribed. The effect on the stock is not 
exhilarating, for the reason, as we have 
said, that $80,000,000 of income bonds 
bury the stock, so far as dividends are 
concerned, for a long time, if not for 

and all. <A plan has been formu- 
ated for a the embarrassments 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road, 
but whether it will prove the plan is yet 
a question. It embraces an assessment 
of $7.50 per share on the stock, which 
will raise $3,000,000 cash to meet the 
demands of the company. The interest 
charges on the bonds will be scaled down 
to bring them within reach of the net 
revenue. It is probable that this plan, or 
something very near it, will prove the one 
that will finally beadopted. Railway earn- 
ings come in daily on an increasing scale 
of advance over last year in the corre- 
sponding week. The gains are now av- 
eraging twelve per cent. and over in- 
crease, gross, while the net is much 
larger. For instance, Union Pacific has 
earned $232,000 net gain on its main line, 
for September, over the same time in 
1888, which js equal to a percentage gain 
of twenty-two per cent. 

The Fort Worth & Denver has gained 
gross this month, so far, nearly sixty per 
cent.; the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas 
fifty per cent.; Louisville, New Orleans & 
Texas nearly fifty per cent., Kansas City 
& Fort Scott about thirty-three per cent., 
Atchison nearly fifteen percent., Canadian 
Pacific thirty per cent.; indeed, there is a 
general and almost sweeping increase 
from every section of country in railway 


traffic, and the tendency is to greater pro- 
portions from week to week. Now that 
the money question is settled, we can see 
positively nothing to interfere with a 
growing bull market, and a heavy advance 
in the prices of all reputable investments 
as well as in the speculative shares. 

The secret of the recent change of 
ownership of the New York & Northern 
Railway Company is finally out ; it is now 
to be connected in traffic with the New 
England at Danbury, Connecticut, and a 
through route to Boston over the road 
established. This has always seemed the 
natural outcome of the Northern in con- 
nection with the New England. The 
property, both for its growing local traffic 
and for its prospective through connec- 
tions, is bound to be very valuable, 
especially since it is one of only four rail- 
roads having actual entrance into New 


York City. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease........... $2,428,200 
Specie, increase............ 457,900 

gal tenders, decrease.... 1,279,900 
Deposits, decrease......... 4,136,100 
Reserve, increase.......... 212,025 


This gives the city banks a surplus 
reserve of about $1,200,000. Money 
closes four to five per cent., with an 
abundant supply. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


HE Best Investment 

of surplus funds in sums 
of $250 and upwards is in 
our Six Per Cent. Deben- 
ture Bonds, based on the 
choice of improved proper- 
ties in the two Kansas Citys. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
Kansas City, Kansas, 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPRESENTED BY 
A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Baupwin, 2] Spruce Street, New York. 


Established in London, 1873, 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


B500,000. 


Correspondence solici from parties desiri 


First-Class Real 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and supervision, and with perpetual ‘succession, for the 
transaction of a general saf 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, croaaieietreter. Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 percent. paid on time deposits. 


and safe 


make safe investments. We loan money for them on 


Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and inte 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


JAMES F. MERRIA 


45 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
(U. 8. Trust Co. Building.) 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Personal and Business References: 
Ex-President Porter, - - Yale University. 
President DwiGur, Yale University. 
President Epcety, Mass. Mutual Life Ins.Co. 
President Riptey, - - Home Life Ins. Co. 
Judge KNowtton, - Mass. Supreme Court. 


| First, Second, Third, Pynchon, and. Chicapee 


National Banks, - - Springfield, Mass. 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


for Pamphlet 
**An Investment Outlook.’ 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


? 

2 

2 

2 

- | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « § 
ties of the East, but no investment can be ) 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


e | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 
growing city in the Northwest, and it; , 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, } 
2 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ° 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 
gated Farms, not 

exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by — deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually, 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in inco 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
—_—— r the bonds and interest are fully 


paid. 
10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
001,00 prodia Yo investors since 198. 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
APITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. fy 
| Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ston. 


SAFEST: 


Interest. 


0/ Headquarters for 
{ ormation 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 7 to 8 per 
cent. Semi - Annual 

W. B. CLARK 


OF upward. PROM PAYM of Prin- 

c and Interest Coupons MADE and 
REMITTED TO LENDER without 

pares: BEST LOCATION IN THE 
; ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, 


Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re- 


fer the Congregatioyalist. Send for 

Fork, Circular and 

INVESTMENTS 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from om 


freely given by 


to five years. Information and reference 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


P. C. HimEBAUGH, Pres’t. T. H. Tayuor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rossen, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 
Authorized Capital, - #100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made iu either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


5,000 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 

sired. 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of inte Sarties holding 
our securities. 

e c e new ‘ ve 
Trunk Lines of Railway ; the Metropo 


and no expense to 


of the new 


ock- | ESTATE, 


Northwest. 
Send for circulars and references. 


REAL 


E. P. WRIGHT, 


Investment Banker, 
Denver, - - Colorado. 


Special attention given to Invest- 
ments for Non-Residents. Seven 
to eight per cent. on good Real Es- 
tate Security in Denver. Formerly 
Cashier of State National Bank of 
Denver. Refer to any of the Banks 
of Denver, or to E. K. Wright, 
Cashier National Park Bank, New 


LOANS. 
BONDS, 


STOCKS. Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
6 B. CHANDLER, 

> SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 


the , New York City, or Lockwood National 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Before Send for the little book on 


Western Mort as in- 
Investing vestments, tees on 
|application to The Mortg Investment 


mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


A read carefully the articl titled ** Mone 
Matters in The Onristian Union of March 14, page 350. 


| 
WESTERN OFFICE. Om PAN 4 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 
— 
INVESTMENT CoO., in sums of $200 and 
‘ 


Oct. 31, 1889. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Buy and sell COUNTY 


F A R G O ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
217 per cent., according 

to the laws of Dakota. 

DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
for 

Red River Valley Lands | 224 work done for the 
for os ol County. A regular in- 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS} 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We large dealers in B ce, Dock, 

and Properties, both in Dal and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send ains and maps to locate when 
ve invested many Soneane of dol- 
— who never saw the ot always with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY LARGE 

ANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 

ant to invest at 7 and 8 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


MINN. 


The Min. 
nesota Title . 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. ee of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
wners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortga 
gee acquires fee by 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 

Liabilit of Stockholders, $1 ,000,000. ices 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 


lender te Pic, with tncured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial’ fgents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
made. 
NCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 

First | National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

C orrespondence solicited, 


Sex Per Cent. 


BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres, WM O'’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Lavo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Mortgage Loans made on Farm on 
Real Estate Bought and Sold. 
Collections made. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solici 


One who wants to be intelli- 
gent on the subject of lending 
money west may begin by 
sending to the Kansas City 
Investment Company, for a 
pamphlet that no one will fail 


to understand and that no one 


will find beneath his notice. 
Free. 


Tuer Kansas City Investment CoMPANy, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $582,123.13. 
ging, Amsterdam Holland; B. W. 
te in & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on deposits: and interest on balances 
of active of merchants and 
n stodoek ro no i ork or 
Brooklyn ap teak win with 


WwW 
rar, 
Cit 


as Execu 
. a Transfer and 


for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon 
York, York, Brooklyn, elsewhere. rents, 


d 
Negotiates State, City, Railway and corporate loans, 


Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 

Warner Van Norden John Van Voor 

Hooper C. Van V orat, . W. 

B. Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, James 


low 
cou- 


Peter Wyckoff. 
Daniel A. Heald. 


W. D. Van Vleck 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. V Vice-Presiden th 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Siouw City, Ia, 


- Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semt- 
Annual! Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


2 


YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION, 


Address F, F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


-BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
10%. 
TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


or full information, which cannot be covered in an 
address 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Colorado. 0. 6% 


valuati 


AND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


BESTOR G., BROWN, INVESTMENT 


BANKER. 
TOPEKA, KANS 


BONDS 
6 %o MORTGAGES 8 %o 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLIOITED. 


[ieblg Company's 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


- For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 
a and dissolves perfect- 

clear in water. Makes delicious 
Bee f Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort | 

— nuine 


Justus von Liebig, A a 


pe bears his signa- 


ture in blue, thus: 


Does it hurt 


the Clothes? 


We hear that some woman said of 
P weg A the greatest thing I ever saw for 


easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I'm afraid 
of it.” She recalls the old say- 
ing, “too good to be true.’ 


How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is due 
to anything but won- 


derful 


flow absurd to suppose 


ya that millions of women 


woulduse PEARLS 


year after year if it hurt 
the hands or clothing. 
Flow absurd to suppose 


that any sane man woul 


a fortune in advertising an 


article which would not stand the 
most severe (and women are critical) tests. 


That’s just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for casy 


work—quality of work—for saving time and labor 
tear—economy—test it any way you will—dézdé Zest 77. 


find PEARLINE irresistible. 


Beware 


wear and 


You'll 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’ are not, and besides are dangerous, 


Manufactured oniv by TAMES New Yor’. 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 


N oiseless, 
Warm, Durable. 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., !22 East 13th Street, New York. 


milias 


THEY GAINED THEIR POINT. 
Pater fa ‘* There, there, do stop. I have heard 
of nothing > but ¢ Alfred Dolge’ and ‘Felt Shoes’ ever Send for Lilvstrated Price-List, 
since those advertisements appeared in the papers. Go 

ahead and buy felt shoes for the whole family.”’ 


PERFECT EASE 
AND COMFORT. 


Made in all Styles for M-:,, 
Women, and Children, 


Prevent Rheumatism and 
Cold Feet. 


PORTABLE LETTER COPYING PRESS. 


| T BE USED 


iN THE 


WOODS 


ON THE 


CARS 


—4 
FOR 


MAPS 


FOR 


Letters 


FOR 


BILLS 


chemicals. No “fuss. Pen, ink. copyin er, an 
desk, write, copy, and file without rising. 
cars, anywhere. Highcommendation. Size, llin. lon 
steel. eight, Price, metal pan to 
ivered anywhere in 
lists and specimens of work sent. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Eastern Agents, BROUN, GREEN & ADAMS, 40 Beaver Street, N. Y. 


an take 


IN FACT FOR ANYTHING. 
of a writing had when 
opying paper is used. No 
water only. Moisture re- 
for months. Frequent damping 0 avoided. Bi at one’s 
ou in the woo 


in. diameter. 


damp pa er, 
Un Mexico or Canada. I Titsetrated 


PORTABLE COPYING PRESS CO., 


on the 
N 


RESULT. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS | 


regard Health should buy 


A. B. C. ‘WHITE QATS 


THR BESY 
EASILY DIGESTED — COG OOKED_Mosr 
A DELICIOUS B AST Dis 


med by All Grocers.—Send 


for circulars, &c., to 
Cereals Mfr. Co,, 83 Murray 8t.. New York, 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Much enlarged ; suopepaed facilities for treatment ; 
electro-thermal, Turkis Roman, pi 
| dropathic baths ; sisotricite in all its forms; Dr. 


dis- 
eases by inhalation with condensed air ; 
hot air for pulmonary massage, € etc. 
from October 15 to Jue 1, with or without toontenaah. 


H. J, CATE, M.D. 


EPARED-— 
SH. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 


Hams 


and Boneless Bacon 


CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."' 


1S TO MAKE THEM THE 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


Mention The Christian Union 


| 
NY 
VN Kod FOS 
8. ry charges ; also, as Regis N | 
ohn R. Planten Augustus Van Wyck Y \ | 
Henry W. Bookstaver, | Henry W. 0. Edye, 
| - | 
4 
| 
: 
\ 
} 
Y | 
| 
3 | 
| 
Trade \ Mark. | = 3 
® “WF ouR N= = 
| 
| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Many things are reversed in Aus- 
tralia. It is summer there while it is 
winter in America. ‘Trees. shed their 
bark instead of their leaves ; fruit has the 
stone or kernel outside ; swans are black ; 
there is a species of fly that kills and eats 
the spider, and a fish called a climbing 
perch walks deliberately out of the water 
and, with the aid of its fins, climbs the 
adjacent trees after the insects that in- 
fest them. 

—The old saying “ Nine tailers make a 
man ” is so seldom correctly quoted that 
the true reading and meaning are worth 
reproduction. The proper word, as above, 
is “ tailers,” not “ tailors,” as often writ- 
ten, and its origin can be traced back sev- 
eralcenturies. It was one of the customs 
when a person died in the parish to toll 
the church bell once for every year of the 
deceased’s life. But nobody from this 
could tell the sex of the departed, so the 
sexton, to gratify public curiosity, after 
ringing in the usual way the number of 
years, would give eight quick strokes if 
the deceased was a woman and nine if it 
wasaman. These being rung at the end 
of the strokes for the years, were called 
‘“‘tailers,” and thus nine tailers made a 
man.f[ Boston Traveler. 

—The Bishop of the Mexican State of 
Tamaulipas, says a Southern exchange, is 
not a man to be trifled with. A short 
time ago eight hundred of the bishop’s 
flock addressed him a letter asking what 
had become of the silver plate given to 
one of the churches by their grandparents. 
Such a question was in the highest degree 
embarrassing and impertinent. The bish- 
op considered the matter, and then ex- 
communicated the entire eight hundred. 
The letter of excommunication said noth- 
ing about the plate. 

—At the Paris Hippodrome the chief 
attraction for the season has been the 
spectacle of a lion taking equestrian ex- 
ercise—the animal really mounting on 
the back of a horse, and being carried 
several times round an inclosure. The 
receipts accruing from this novel perform- 
ance, according to a Paris paper, are 
stated to amount up to the present to 
2,500,000 f., or £100,000 ; and it is ex- 
pected that at the end of October, when 
the lion will “rest ” for a time, they will 
exceed 3,000,000 f., or £120,000. 

—The “ penny in the slot ” device has 
been applied in England to chairs for use; 
in public places, arranged to keep the 
seat upright until the coin is dropped in, 
when it can be lowered. 

—The portrait of the baby King of 
Spain now appears upon the coin and 
postage stamps of that nation. 

—Among the Hindus there are some 
castes near Ahmedabad in which widow 
marriages are allowed, and a girl can be 
given in second marriage without the 
ruinous expense considered necessary on 
the occasion of a first alliance. The par- 
ents, therefore, marry a girl to a bunch 
of flowers, which is afterwards thrown 
down a well. The husband is then said 
to be dead, and the girl, as a widow, can 
be married at moderate cost. 

—There are now twenty-seven vessels 
engaged in missionary work in different 
parts of the world under the auspices of 
sixteen societies ; of these missionary ves- 
sels sixteen are running on the coasts or 
rivers of Africa and six among the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

—~-While the Chinese influx has been 
checked by the passage of the Restriction 
act, there has, says the San Francisco 
“ Chronicle,” during the past few years, 
been a steady increase in the number of 
Japanese immigrants. Three years ago 
the Japanese colony in this city numbered 
800 ; to-day the figures may be placed at 
2,500. During the last three months 260 
Japanese have arrived here, and during 
the same time only sixty have departed. 

—QOne of the wonders displayed at the 
Paris Exposition was an artificial silk. 
A French chemist having analyzed the 
gummy substance exuded by the silk- 
worm, produced its counterpart by arti- 
ficial means, and by ingenious appliances 
put it through several processes until he 
produced a substance which only experts 
ean distinguish from natural silk. The 
goods manufactured from it excels the 
natural silk in brilliancy of color, has an 
equally fine luster, will wear nearly as 
well, and can be produced far more 


cheaply. 


the opinion that 


A COSTLY BOOK. 


From a money standpoint Rome boasts 
of the most valuable book in the world. 
It is a Hebrew Bible, preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome, and remarkable for its 
size, weighing over three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, and requiring usually 
three men to carryit. In 1512 “a syndi- 
cate of Venician Jews” offered Pope 
Julius its weight in gold for it, or about 
$125,000, but, though needing the money 
greatly, he refused it. According to the 
present standard value of gold as com- 
pared with that period, the book ought to 
be worth, upon the terms of those old 
Jews, about $375,000, and it is doubtful 
if Rome would sell it for any such amount. 
Yet notwithstanding the wonderful money 
value set upon it, it is of little practical 
service. It is too cumbersome for use, 
and is preserved as a memento of the 
past, and as a library treasure. Occa- 
sionally some scholar may examine it as 
an ancient curiosity, or consult it for com- 
parison in textual reading, but it is not 
a book for daily use, or for mind enrich- 
ment, or heart comfort, or life regulation. 
While it has its place as a legacy from 
by-gone ages, each man and woman and 
child in Christian lands ean have the 
Bible in his own language and at a small 
cost, which he can study day by day. 
We ought to be thankful that we have 
not the Bible in costly folio simply for 
the few, but in cheap form for the many. 
All who will can have it. Many a poor 
woman whose Bible costs but fifty cents 
makes better use of it than the possessor 
of the finest and rarest of Bibles. 


AGE OF ANIMALS. 


A bear rarely exceeds twenty years. A 
dog lives twenty years ; a wolf twenty ; 
a fox fourteen or sixteen. Lions are long 
lived. One has been known to live to the 
age of seventy ; a squirrel or hare seven 
or eight years ; rabbits seven. Elephants 
have been known to live to the great age 
of four hundred years. When Alexander 
the Great had conquered Phorus, King of 
India, he took a great elephant, which 
had fought valiantly for the King, and 
named him Ajax, dedicated him to the 
sun, and let him go, with this inscription, 
“ Alexander, the son of Jupiter, hath 
dedicated Ajax to the sun.” This ele- 
phant was found with this inscription 
three hundred and fifty years afterward. 
Pigs have been known to live’to the age 
of thirty years; the rhinoceros to twenty. 
A horse has been known to live to the 
age of sixty-two, but averages from 
twenty to thirty. Camels sometimes live 
to the age of one hundred. Stags are 
long lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age 
of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. 
Cuvier considers it probable that whales 
sometimes live one thousand years. A 
swan has attained the age of two hun- 
dred years. Pelicans are long lived. A 
tortoise has been known to live to the 
age of 107. Insects, as a general rule 
are short lived, though there are a good 
many exceptions to the rule. 


ALTOGETHER TANGIBLE. 


So long as one is not asked to concentrate 
faith upon illusion there ought to be no back- 
wardness in getting into a receptive mood at 
least. Note the encouragement in the follow- 
ing : 

BARNWELL, S. C. 

‘The Compound Oxygen Treatment did 
more to effect a cure than all other so-called 
remedies combined.’’ 

G. DuncAN BALLINGER. 
Sumter, S. C., March 13, 1888. 

‘* My wife had been suffering from severe 
neuralgia for weeks, and was relieved from 
the beginning by the Compound Oxygen.” 

Rev. J. S. BEASLEY. 
MirFuntown, Pa., March 29, 1888. 

‘*T have now used the Compound Oxygen 
three weeks. am very much improved in 
every way, and believe that by the blessing of 
God your valuable remedy will restore me 
fully.’’ v. E. E. Berry. 


LirtLe Rock, Ark., March 30, 1888. 
‘*Tam happy to inform you that 1 am of 
your Compound Oxygen 

saved my life.”’ Mr. J. P. Batney. 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 

Francisco, Cal. 


Nervous Prostration, 


. prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence “that tired feel- 
ing’ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘“‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.”’ 
—— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
ebility, and mental depression. 
By purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured | 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. . 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


sults. 


general 


Platts 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes#. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


IS SURE TO CURE 


COLD IN HEAD 


QUICKLY. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St.,N. Y. 


Stop that 
Now! 


For you it may become con- 
sumptire, or Consumption, Scrofula 

General Debility and Wasting 

{ there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


‘ Of Pure Cod Liver. Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
©Of Teime and Soda. | 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


THE CHILDREN’S 


@atented Sept. 3, 1839 ) 


It isa preservation of the healt 
of the child, and the care, trouble, and worry it saves 
the parents cannot be estimated. 

This device is for use on cribs and cradles for keep- 


knew its usefulness. 


ing children covered, ma it impossible for 
them to kick the clothes off or otherwise disarrange 
them, while it allows full freedom to the limbs. 
its use they sleep warm and comfortable. It is the 
greatest protection against their taking cold, pre- 


f fit 
le. 82.25. 
ON, 


—— THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY ——— 


REECHAM’S * PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 

‘“ Worth a Guinea a Box”— but sold 
for 25 cents, 

by all Drugegists 


6 DRO 


GOUGH KILLE 


PREVENTS 
CONSumeriON. 


REV.J. 
Mahopac, 


used it w 


am Co., N. Y., 
writes: Dr.SethArnold’s Cough 
Killer cured me of 

CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS 


over twenty years 


in my family eversince. 25c., 
50c. and 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


MACOMBER, 
Putn 


ago. I have 
ith universal success 


1 per bottle. & 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


EFFECTUAL. 


TRY IT. 


grocer ought 
0. S. WILTBERGER: 


Its merits as a WasH Buus have been 
and indorsed by thousands of "eer ee Your 


to have it on sale. ft. 
Prop., 233 North 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


INDIGO 
BLUE! 


Ask for i 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


COMPANY 


our celeh 


full particulars address 
TEA CO., 3l and 32 Vesey 8t,, N. Y. P.O. Bo 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


Tea. 


' what kind of T 
Greatest inducement ever offered t 

Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
THE GR 


EA 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICACO CorseET Co. | 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


, YOUNG MEN, are you becoming bald! YOUNG 
LADIES, are you troubled with dandruff! You can 
stop both by using YUCCA. 
873 GATES AVE . BROOKLYN, N.Y.,M 
Yvoca Co., Vt., Gentlemen—I like 
‘ h as al- 


ng sense of 
scalp. Very sincerely yours, A. L.8 
If you cannot get itat your druegist’s, send #1.00 for 
trial bottle, one-half dozen b« ttles for 85.00 express aid. 


Always address YUCCA CO., BURLINGTON. V7. 


The Most Foop 
Forinfants & invalids. 
Nota medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich 7 Co 
(on every label). Palmer, Mass 


- 
= 
| 
eae” 
The success attending the use of the Children’s 
Bed-Clothes Holder practically demonstrates 
that those who have the welfare of their little ones 
ee at heart would not be without it a moment if th 
HE 
Cant 
venting coughing, »- ore throat, croup, bron- 
Cc chitis, pneumonia, etc., which are caused by be- 
IN 4, | | Coming uncovered and chilled during sleep. 
Y FEVER ¥ It is easily applied, it will last a lifetime, and save 
many doctor’s bills. It is highly recommended by 
“ $s & physicians. In ordering, please send size of crib or 
cradle. Send for circulars gi iti 
Fo ~Sxk Sent to any address on recei 
CL ae | any size of crib), $2.50; cr 
wanted. Sells at sight. 
103 Chambers St., New 
K 
\ 
| 
< 
J 
ee mostentirely ceased since I began its use, while _ 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial. Gun- 
Young Hyson. Mixed, | 
Soa sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.00. Be particular and state 9 
ea you want. | F S 
et orders for )G 
— 
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FROM COLORADO. JAM FS ART (0 EDUCATIONAL. TA. AN 

The Colorado Congregational Associa- | 
tion held its twenty-first annual meetin 3 ' New Yorn, New York. UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wiL 
with the First Congregational Church o | FORMERLY 
Greeley, October 10and 11. It was pre- WARREN WARD & CO Cbdent end beet ey, AGENOY. 
ceded on Wednesday afternoon and even- 1865. 
ing by the installation of the Rev. E. S.} 7 ee 
Parsons as the pastor of the church, = I N Ke Connecticut, New London. 


President William F. Slocum, of Colorado 
College, preaching the sermon, the Rev. 
L. W. Hicks offering the installing pray- 
er, and the Revs. C. Caverno, J. B. Gregg, 
and A. W. Williams giving respectively 
the charge to the pastor, the charge to 
the people, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The meeting of the Association 
was one of the best in its history. The 
subjects of its addresses were: “The 
Expenditure of Home Missionary Funds 
on the Home Field,” “‘ The Prayer-Meet- 
ing,” “Methods of Church Finance,” 
" Education Work, Collegiate and Theo- 
logical,” “The Work of the Church in 
Breaking Down False Class Distinction,” 
“ What Ought the Church to be more than 
a Place of Worship?” The ladies held 
very interesting missionary meetings, with 
able and instructive pense’, Miss Sarah 
Pollock, of the W. B. M. I., was their 
est. The benevolent societies were 
further represented by Mr. J. H. Tewks- 
bury, of the C. S. S. and P. S., the Rev. 
C. H. Taintor, of the A. C. U., and the 
Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, of the A. B. C. 
F.M. Dr. Corwin, of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary , mingled seriousness with 
humor in a way that added greatly to the 
delight of the meeting. The local mis- 
sionary work was well represented by 
the Rev. C. M. Sanders, of the A. H. M. 
S., and the Rev. C. N. Fitch, the new 
Superintendent of the C. S. S. and P. S. 
work in the State. : 

One of the recent additions to our work- 
ing force from an Eastern State said, when 
the meeting closed, that though in his 
Eastern Association there were highly 
intellectual papers by thoroughly culti- 
vated men, they did not reach bed-rock 
as completely as those be had just heard. 
We are proud of the men who constitute 
the Colorado Association. They are in 
earnest, they have the spirit of it in them 
and behind them, and they ees Pare 


THE ART OF LEAVING. 


When Madame de Stael visited Weimar 
with the avowed intention of intellectual- 
ly capturing the literary lions of the day 
—Goethe and Schiller—she made one 
fatal mistake; she stayed too long. 
Goethe wrote to Schiller: “Madame de 
Stael is a bright, entertaining person, but 
she ought to know when it is time to go.” 

The art of leaving is less understood 
by women than by men. The habits of 
business, the recognized fact that to a 
business man time is money, the throng 
and press and exactingness of business 
life, all tend to make men who live in 
cities the best possible exemplars of the 
fine art of leaving quickly and neatly, 
says the Philadelphia “Record.” A busi- 
ness man’s social call is usually a model 
of good manners in this respect. When 


he has said what he has to say and lis-| 


tened to what there is to hear he takes 
his hat, says “ good evening,” and is out 


of your presence without giving any time | 


or chance for the too often tedious and 
embarrassing commonplaces of mutual 
invitations and promises to call again, 
which seem to be a kind of social formula 
with women. In striking contrast with 
this neat and skillful method of cutting 
short the parting words of an interview 
or call is the too common social practice 
of visitors who, commencing to leave, 
seem temporarily to abandon their pur- 
poses and then linger as though it were 
a kind of at vee to the visiting 
| a to appear-loth to part company. 
ho does not dread the visitor who 
starts, then thinks of something else to 
Say; rises, and then thinks of another 
Subject of conversation; nearly reaches 
the door, and, most probably holding it 
Open, 18 aroused to a de of mental 
brillianey that threatens his health and 
that of his host or hostess by long detain- 
ing of both in a eold draught while he 
courses? What a taxon the patience 
and politeness of the listener, who vainly 
strives by assenting instantly to every 
propeaion to end the interview and 


reak the restraining bond 
tention ! 


FURNITURE 
LOW PRICES 


-6 and 8 East 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT 


80 Beekman Street, New York. 
Manufacturers & Importers of Plumbers’ Materials. 
FINE WATER CLOSETS A SPECIALTY. 


Makers of Siphon Closets and the famous phone for 


* World 
Also Moule’s Earth Closet. 


We have greatly reduced prices. Would be glad to 
quote on pl you may 


Dry Goods by Mail. 
Prices Lowest. 
Styles Best. 


Samples & Catalogue Free. 
Mistabliched 


LE TILLIBR 


BROTHERS, 
Broadway & l4th St., N. Y. 


ACEWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, rienced physician and 
teavher, makes the care and education of nal boys 
. Location Tpassed heau 


CoNnNECTICUT, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE 
Cornwall, Conn. Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Healthtu! location ; beautiful scenery ; home 
comforts; buildings heated by furnace; efficient 
faculty. Send for circulars. Reopens ~—_ 18. 
Mrs. C. H. Gurion, 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.--~Home and Col- 

lege Prepar*tory School for Gir!s. 
Miss Sara I. Smurrn, Princi 


M. Laturop, Ass’t cipal. 


Bayport. 
- BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairtield Co., Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
SS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For jou ladies and girls, 18 Newbury 8treet. Bos- 
ton, Mass , will reopen October 2. Superior opp rtu- 
nities for the study o1 the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and m >ral 
philosopny. 


New Jersey. Elizabeth. 

Wiss M. M. HUNT will re-open Sept. 
18 the school formerly known as Miss Ranney’s 

English aud French Boarding and Day School 


rooms unu-ually pleasant. Thorough instruction in 
every department. Send for circular 


New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order pr mme for 1888-9 and pict- 
ure. Amcng the hills, 3 miles from New York. . 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass ~and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glase ng. 


fro s of Mr. 
English-painted oo. from the designs 
Of Messrs. Clayton & Bell 
—BoLz AGENTS FOR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VoRK, 


The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors f 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerfu. 
softest cheapest & Best light know 
for Churches, Stores, Show Window: 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New an: 

Sot elegant designs, Send size of room 
ie \ Get circular and estimate. A Libera 

“Eee” aiscount to churches and the trade 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations 

I. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. Y 


Established 1354, 


McShane Bell Fou 


Send for Price and Catal e A 
H. McSHANN & €O. 
Mention this paver, fla 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL (COMPANY. 
TROY, N. Y- 


Manufacture grade 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLIS, 


HE « NEW + HANDY +B 

FOR YOUR FILE OF THE 

CHRISTIAN « UNION # WILL 

BE « MAILED TO YOU ON 
RECEIPT « OF 75 CENTS. 
UNION, * NO. « 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW * YORK. * # # * 


AW 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 
GIRLS’ 244 Lenox Ave., llth year 
ai ad offered board- 


begins Sept. 30th. 8 tages 
ing Terms $600 a 


Young Ladies and Girls. Buildis g8, location, and 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
, MINNE LIs, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 

EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 
PEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 

O. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. ver) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL. BLUFFS and OMAH with FREE Reclin- 
TTE (Neb.), anc 

COLORADO 


daily, wi 
Sane Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
Chair Cars to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via*’Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to trave] to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA 
Gen’! Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, New York. ; 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, 22 East 54th Street, reopens Oct. 2. 


Collegiate, Preparatory, Prim Departments. Se 
arate and limited classes boys ender’ twelve, 
Oct. 1. Kindergarten. 


New York. New York. 
S?: JOHN’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 21 and 23 West Thirty- 
second Street. Autumn term, October 8. 
Mrs. Irvine. Miss Howe. 


Wasnineoton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -Select 
Boarding and Day School for Y Ladi d 
Little Girls. “Standard high. 
Training and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CaBELu. 


Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suit- 
able for wedding gifts on which you can 
save from $5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 
on a tea set. Any of these we will send for 
your examination. We will take your 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 


.| Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,, 


150 Bowery, New York. 


An elegant dressin 
‘S exquisitely perfumed. 
f removes all impuri- 
z ties from the scalp 
: = prevents baldness an 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, 


ft, and Beautiful 
Price, 5° Centa. All 
BARCLAY & CO., New Yor 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON 


T*? YOU are going West, bear in mind the follo 
facts: The Northern Pacific Railroad owns an 
operates 987 miles, or 57 per cent. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
its main line from east to west; is the short line to 
Helena; the only Pullman and dining car line to 
Butte, and _ is the only line that reaches Miles City, 
Billings, Bozeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities and 

points of interest in the Territory. 

The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 miles, or 
36 per cent. of the railroad mileage of Washington 
kane s, Cheney, e. ma an ensburg 

of the Ternitory to 


through the center Tacoma an 
Seattle, and from Tacoma Portland. No other 
trans-continenta! through rail line rea hes any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
rivileges are given on Northern Pacific second-class 
ticketa at Spokane Falls and all points west, thus 
affording settlers an excellent pert to see the 
entire Territory without incur ns the expense of 
paying local fares trom point to point 

The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 
shorter, varying from one to two days, according to 
apolis runs passenger cars of any kin 
Idaho, Oregon, or Washington. 


In addition to being the or line to 
Falls, Tacoma, and attle e Northern Pacific 
reaches all the principal points in Northern Minnesota 
and Dako ontana, Idaho, Gregon. and Washing- 
ton. Bear mind t the Northern Pacific and 
ae is the famous scenic route to all points in 

Send for illustrated phlets, maps, and books 
giving you valuable information in reference to the 
country traversed by this at line from St. Paul, 

inneapolis, Duluth, and Ashland to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Tacoma and Seattle, Sees Territory, 
and inclose stamine for the new 1889 d McNally 
— Map of Washington Territory, printed in 
colors. 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fes, 
Genera) Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


8. Pens are of English facture 
characteristic exce 


the len of th 
best English makes. 
In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 
UNEQUALED. 
ten cents. A. 8. BARNES 
New York, Chicago. 
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SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- | 
Bas an opeka. Splen ining 
west of Bt. Josephand Kansas City. Eacursions 
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